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PREFACE. 



TT were, of course, the merest truism to assert that 
more that half the world's inhabitants die before 
manhood. Leaving these out of our calculation, the fact 
is. apparent that those who marry vastly preponderate 
over those who do not. In any civilised community most 
persons who have arrived at a marriageable age are 
either married already, or are more or less likely, at 
some future day, to become so. Hence, it results that 
those who marry during their lives enormously outnumber 
those who remain single. And yet, notwithstanding this, 
almost as many single persons — especially in the paths 
of literature and philanthropy — have risen to pre-eminent 
fame as persons who have married. The greatest 
reformer that ever lived — One not to be named in the 
same breath with any of those whose portraits are drawn 
in scanty outline in the ensuing pages — was, as every one 
knows, unmarried. And so were many of his devoted 
followers, who adorned his doctrines by worthy deeds. 
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PREFACE. 

What exact amount of their posthumous celebrity Queen 
Elizabeth, Hannah More, Newton, Erasmus, and the rest,, 
whose characters are briefly delineated in this volume, 
may owe to the fact that they lived and died spinsters and 
bachelors it would be no easy matter to determine. There 
can be no doubt, however, that, had they been married 
instead of single, they would have played very different 
parts on the stage of their mundane existence. 

A few passages from Horace and Virgil I have 
endeavoured in the ensuing pages to render freely in 
rhyme. Without forgetting the conciseness of these Latin 
poets, I have not hesitated, where necessary, to make 
their sense clearer by expansion, so as to convey their 
spirit and meaning to English readers better and more 
agreeably than in literal prose, or in a terser form of 
verse. How far I have succeeded in this I must, of 
course, leave others to decide. 

As to the several Memoirs which this volume contains 
I trust they will be found worthy of perusal. 

J. c. 

Bedfo rd, 

March 24/^, 1885. 
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QUEEN ELIZABETH. 



**' /^UEEN BESS" may appropriately be placed at 
y^ the head of this batch of Worthies— not that she 
was the worthiest of them by any means, but as being a 
queen of whose glorious reign Englishmen have reason to 
be proud. '* Never/* says the late John Elichard Green, 
"" had the fortunes of England sunk to a lower ebb than at 
the moment when Elizabeth mounted the throne. The 
country was humiliated by defeat, and brought to the 
verge of rebellion by the bloodshed and misgovemment 
of Mary's reign." It was the business of Elizabeth to 
change all this, and she did so triumphantly. Whatever 
may have been her faults — and they were many — she 
nevertheless deserves, for her courage, her patriotism, and 
her zeal for her people's welfare, our highest admiration 
^nd respect. 

She was] rather more than sixteen-and-a-half years 
younger than her half-sister Mary, daughter of Henry 
VIII.'s divorced queen Catherine of Arragon, and was born 
iat Greenwich on the 7th of September, i S 3 3 • Her mother, 
Anne Boleyn, was a daughter of Sir Thomas Boleyn, and 
Maid of Honour to Henry's first wife. Whilst occupying 
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4 Sketches of Celibate Worthies. 

this position — unfortunately as it happened for herself— she 
gained the king's affections, and the result, as every one 
knows, was that the king resolved to get divorced from 
queen Catherine, and to marry Anne Boleyn. Unable to 
obtain the Pope's consent to his divorce, Henry, whose 
proceedings had been sanctioned by his own subservient 
ecclesiastics, determined to take the matter into his own 
hands, and to repudiate altogether the papal authority. 
Hence, without waiting any longer for the approval of the 
Roman Pontiff, he married Anne Boleyn privately on the 
14th of November, 1532. On Easter Eve, 1533, she was 
publicly proclaimed queen, and on the ist of June in that 
year underwent the ceremony of coronation. On the 7th 
of the September following, as has been already stated,, 
her daughter Elizabeth was born. 

Before the princess Elizabeth was three years old, a 
tragic fate befell her mother. Suspicions against her 
having been maliciously instilled into the king's capricious 
mind, she was sent to the Tower, and on the 17th of May^ 
1536, was beheaded. **The very next day "^ the king 
was married to another I Jane Seymour, who had been 
Maid of Honour to Queen Anne, as Anne had been to 
Catherine before her, had won his fluctuating affections,, 
and became thus hurriedly his third wife, on the death of 
her predecessor, Anne. Prince Edward, who succeeded 
afterwards to the throne of England as Edward VI., 
was the issue of theij;* union. He was born at Hampton» 
Court on the 12th of October, 1537, when his half-sister,. 
^ Camden's History of Elizabeth, Introduction. 
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the princess Elizabeth, was four years old, and his other 
half-sister, Mary, four months short of twenty-one. Henry's 
third queen, Jane, died within a dozen days of the birth of 
Edward. 

The further matrimonial history of King Henry may be 
summed up by stating that, during the nine years longer 
that his life lasted, he married three more wives, namely, 
Anne of Cleves, whom, turning out to be less good looking 
than her portrait, he speedily got quit of; Catherine 
Howard, of the house of Norfolk, who, like Anne Boleyn, 
was sent to the block ; and, lastly, Catherine Parr, who 
narrowly escaped a similarly tragical departure. 

The princess Elizabeth was fourteen years old when her 
father died, on the 28th of January, 1547, and when her 
half-brother, Edward, ascended the throne at the age 
of ten. She can hardly have sorrowed very greatly for 
the loss of a father who by this time she must have learnt 
had caused her mother's death. Moreover, she must have 
had many a bitter experience of his tyrannical temper, 
and, though she may have looked up to him for his intelli- 
gence, she can scarcely be supf)osed to have entertained 
for him any feelings off deep affection. However, King 
Henry, nevertheless, was in many respects a good father, 
and interested himself much in her mental culture, to which, 
in no small degree, her subsequent greatness was due. 
William Camden, who lived during the whole course of 
her reign, says, at a somewhat later time, that she was 
**in very great grace with King Edward, her brother, 
who called her by no other name than his * sweet sister 
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Temperance/ and in singfular favour amongst the nobility 
and people ; for she Wcis of beauty very fair, and worthy 
of a crown, of modest gravity, excellent wit, royal mind,, 
happy memory, and indefatigable study of learning, inso- 
much as, before she was seventeen years of age, she 
understood well the Latin, French, and Italian tongues,, 
and was indifferently well seen in the Greek. Neither did 
she neglect music, so far forth as might beseem a princess, 
being able to sing and play on the lute prettily and sweetly. 
With Roger Ascham, who instructed her, she read the 
commonplaces of Melanchthon, all Tully, a great part of 
the histories of Titus Livius, certain selected orations of 
Isocrates — whereof two she turned into Latin, — Sophocles's 
Tragedies, and the New Testament in Greek, out of which 
she fashioned her own tongue to' most pure speech, and 
informed her mind with most apt documents and instruc- 
tions, and daily studied and applied good letters, not for 
pomp, but for practice of love and virtue, insomuch as she 
was even a miracle for learning amongst the princes of 
her time." 

If she was such " a miracle for learning " as this " before 
she was seventeen,'' it may easily be believed that as she 
advanced in years she became more learned still, and had 
in very truth when she ascended the throne, as Johnson 
once remarked of her to Boswell, " learning enough to 
have given dignity to a bishop." Roger Ascham, who 
had the honour to have been one of her instructors, informs 
us in his Schoolmaster that shortly after becoming queen, 
and whilst resident at Windsor, she used to read more 
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Greek in a day than many church dignitaries in a week. 
She talked Italian, French, and Spanish with fluency, and 
could express herself almost as well in Latin as in her 
mother tongue. She made a Latin speech before the 
University of Oxford, and when Philip, King of Spain, 
belore the departure from his shores of the invincible 
Armada, sent her by his ambassador an insolent order, 
couched in the form of Latin hexameters^ she spiritedly 
paid him out in his own coin, replying in Latin with extem- 
poraneous promptitude that he might wait for her obedience 
till the Greek Kalands I 

'* Ad Graecas, bone rex, fient mandata Kalendas." 

But although a learned woman, there was nothing about 
her of the pedant. She could ride, shoot, and dance with 
the gayest of the gay, as well as discuss questions of 
scholarship, theology, or State policy, with the gravest of 
the grave. 

Elizabeth was residing at Ashbridge in Buckinghamshire, 
and was within two months of the age of twenty, when her 
brother. King Edward VI., died at Greenwich on the 6th 
of July, 1 55 3, after his brief reign of six years. The 
breath was scarcely out of his body, Camden informs us, 
when messengers came to her from the Protector, the 
Duke of Northumberland — who wanted the throne for his 
daughter-in-law — urging her, on condition of receiving at 
once a large sum of money, and certain grants of land, to 
renounce all future claim to the throne of England in 
favour of Lady Jane Grey, who had married his fourth son 
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Lord Guildford Dudley. Although Henry VIII. had 
prevailed upon his parliament to declare his daughters 
Mary and Elizabeth illegitimate — since the mother of the 
one was divorced, and the mother of the other beheaded, 
— ^he yet, inconsistently enough, by his last will — in con- 
formity with an Act of Parliament which he caused to be 
passed in the thirty-fifth year of his reign — mentioned 
them as successive heiresses to his throne in the event of 
his son Edward's dying without children. After them, 
passing over altogether the descendants of his eldest sister 
Margaret, who had married James IV., King of Scot- 
land, he arbitrarily arranged that his kingdom should pass 
to the descendants of his younger sister, Mary, of whom, 
on the death of Edward, Lady Jane Grey was the living 
representative. Hence all the trouble about the succession 
which ensued on King Edward's death. Of course, if 
Northumberland could only have got, as he desired, Mary 
and Elizabeth to resign all claim to the throne, then, 
according to King Henry's last will, the kingdom would have 
passed to Lady Jane Grey, 'granddaughter of his youngew 
sister Mary. But, even if this had happened, his sister 
Margaret's descendants would certainly not have tamely 
acquiesced in such an arrangement. However, Northum- 
berland had first to deal with Mary and Elizabeth. 
Elizabeth's reply to his emissaries was " that when he had 
obtained such an answer as he wanted from her sister 
Mary, it would be time enough to apply to her." Of 
course, they neither of them acceded to his wishes, and 
the result was that, without their sanction — which one 
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would think he could hardly have expected to obtain, — 
he took the fatal step of claiming- the crown for his 
daughter-in-law, Lady Jane Grey, and the still more fatal 
step of having her publicly proclaimed queen in London 
four days after King Edward's death. Her sovereignty, 
however, was of brief duration. Elizabeth, seeing her 
own interest at stake, made common cause with her sister 
Mary ; Northumberland, meanwhile, levying troops to 
carry out his purpose, and Mary's supporters doing the 
same, and with better success, in order to disappoint him. 
But there was no need, as it happened, for their services ; 
for Northumberland, soon perceiving that his cause was 
hopeless, abandoned it in despair, and Mary, amidst the 
acclamations of the populace, and accompanied by her 
sister Elizabeth, entered London in triumph. Northumber- 
land forthwith was arrested, condemned, and beheaded, 
and at the same time sentence of death was pronounced 
against Lady Jane Grey and her husband Lord Guildford 
Dudley, who were seized and' incarcerated in the Tower. 
Had it not. been for the breaking out afterwards of a 
rebellion in the autumn of the following year — instigated 
by Sir Thomas Wyatt in favour of the claims of Lady 
Jane Grey — it is possible that the execution of the sentence 
of death upon them*, which had been so long delayed, 
might have been averted altogether. But Wyatt's un- 
successful revolt prevented all prospect of this. Queen 
Mary, having announced her intention of marrying Philip 
King of Spain, who was a zealous Roman Catholic, raised 
quite a panic in the breasts of the protestant portion of her 
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subjects, and Wyatt's ill-starred insurrection was the 
consequence. It was speedily quelled, and Lady Jane 
Grey and her husband Lord Guildford Dudley, as well as 
Wyatt and his principal adherents, were brought to the 
block. Queen Mary had hitherto been in some degree 
tolerant of Protestants, but henceforth she changed her 
tactics towards them, and became a persecuting bigot. 
Unjustly suspecting her sister Elizabeth — who, although a 
protestant, was surely far too sensible a woman to have 
thus cast to the wind her future chances of the crown — of 
having been a party to the late insurrection, she im- 
prisoned her in the Tower, and, but for the interposition 
of her council and the dying asseveration of Wyatt that 
she was in no degree concerned in his proceedings, would 
have taken her life. Elizabeth, however, had the good 
luck to escape with her head, though not with her freedom,, 
for she was only removed from confinement in the Tower 
to be placed in custody at Woodstock. From thence, ia 
April, 1555, she was transferred to the royal palace of 
Hatfield in Hertfordshire, where she remained under strict 
guardianship, but without severe restraint, during the rest 
of her sister's reign. 

On the death of Mary, on the 17th of November, 1558^ 
after her inglorious sovereignty of fi\^ years and four 
months, during which short space of time more ** bishops, 
ministers of God's word, and common people," were burnt 
alive than during the whole of the long reign of her father,. 
King Henry, news was brought to Elizabeth at Hatfield of 
her succession to the throne, and of her having been pro- 
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claimed queen. She at once set out for London, and on 
the 19th, two days after the death of her sister, was met 
at Highgate by the lord mayor, aldermen, bishops, and 
State officials, and was conducted by them to the Charter 
House, where she mostly lodged until she had gone through 
the ceremony of her coronation, making frequent excur- 
sions meanwhile in and about the city and its environs. 
On the day after her arrival she visited the Tower where 
ample preparations had been made to accord her a 
suitable reception. On setting foot within its precincts she 
reverently knelt down, and offered thanks to Almighty 
God that, whereas formerly she had been confined in it as 
a prisoner condemned to death, she entered it now as 
monarch of England. 

The funeral of Queen Mary was solemnised at West- 
minster Abbey on the 1 3th of December, according to the 
rites and forms of the Roman church, and her body 
buried in the chapel of her grandfather. King Henry VII. ; 
and, about ten days after, by the queen's desire, special 
obsequies were celebrated in the same cathedral in 
honour of the deceased queen's father-in-law, the 
Emperor Charles V., who had died some three months 
before, in a Spanish monastery. Elizabeth, having thus 
paid all due respect to the memory of her sister and pre- 
decessor Mary, and to that also of the strange monarch 
who relinquished a throne for a cloister, began next to 
prepare for her coronation. On the 12th of January, she 
left the palace at Westminster, where for some few days 
previously she had been staying, and took up her 
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quarters in the Tower. She went by water, attended by 
the lord mayor, aldermen, and other citizens in their gay 
barges, and with considerable pomp and display. Two 
days afterwards, on the 14th of January, she was crowned. 
Her return progress, the day before this, from the Tower 
to Westminster, was a most grand and gorgeous procession. 
Every house along her path was hung with banners and 
decorations. The city was all astir with excitement. The 
streets, through which the queen's route lay, were lined 
with spectators. Ringing cheers greeted her appearance, 
and shouts of "God Save Queen Elizabeth" again and 
again arose as the royal retinue advanced. As her 
equipage approached St. Peter's church — a church 
destroyed at the Great Fire, and not afterwards rebuilt — 
she was presented by a pretty little blooming girl, 
dressed to personate Truth, with a richly gilt English 
Bible. She accepted the gift graciously and lovingly, 
taking it into her hands and 'kissing it, and afterwards 
pressing it to her heart. This significant action gratified 
the bystanders exceedingly, and enormously increased 
their good opinion of the queen. She was always popu- 
lar in the city, of which, a century before, her great- 
grandfather. Sir Geoffrey Boleyn, had been Lord Mayor, 
and to the poor householders of which he had bequeathed 
when he died a munificent sum of money. 

Elizabeth's learned divines, with her full sanction and 
approval, had already begun to take in hand a revision of the 
authorised Liturgy, and the^reformation generally of religion. 
Suffice it to say that the Booi^ of Common Prayer was 
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eventually re-published with various additions, omissions^ 
and alterations, so as to satisfy, as far as possible, mode- 
rate people both of the Catholic and Protestant parties, 
and that much was done to establish a religion of judicious 
compromise suited, so far as compulsory conformity to it 
was enforced by law, to an age when toleration was little 
understood far better than it would be adapted to our 
own. 

According- to Dean Stanley, Elizabeth's religious 
opinions were distinctly Lutheran in type. " Lutheranism,'^ 
he says, " was in fact the exact shade which coloured the 
mind of Elizabeth, and of the divines who held to her. 
Her altar was precisely the Lutheran altar with crucifix 
and lights.'' ^ 

Once, during her sister Mary's reign, when asked in no 
friendly spirit by some one who wished to convict her of 
heresy, whether she acknowledged or not the change of 
the elements of bread and wine into the Body and Blood 
of Christ in the Sacrament of the Lord's Supper, she, not 
choosing to gratify the impertinent curiosity of her 
inquirer, cleverly and evasively professed her creed in lines 
which have frequently been quoted : — 

" Christ was the Word and spake it, 
He took the bread and brake it ; 
And what that Word doth make it, 
That I believe and take it." 

*' An answer," says Dean Stanley, "which has seemed to 
^ Christian Institutions ^ p. 99 
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many a devout spirit in the English Church, a sufficient 
reply to all questioning's on the subject." 

Elizabeth weis twenty-five years old when she came to 
the throne, and had been thoroughly disciplined in the stem 
school of adversity. The ordeal she had gone through 
had been a severe one, but it proved to have been a whole- 
some training for her, and prepared her for the exercise 
of that wisdom and discretion which she displayed after- 
wards so conspicuously in her conduct of public affairs. 
In the choice of her privy council, composed of some of 
the ablest men of her time — many of whose opinions were 
widely divergent from her own — she was guided by a 
prudence and impartiality superior to her years. In her 
country's welfare she ever took a warm and patriotic 
interest, loving her subjects and being loved by them in 
return, so that, as Green justly remarks, " under the rule 
of Elizabeth, loyalty became more and more a passion 
among Englishmen.*' She endeavoured to be truly the 
Queen of England, and to avoid making herself, like her 
predecessor, the mere puppet of a reactionary faction. 

It may be well here to describe briefly the Queen's 
personal appearance. Her dress was stiff starched and 
magnificent according to the fashion of the day, her 
stature tall, her forehead high, her muscles roundly 
developed, her bust good, her limbs straight, her move- 
ments lithe and pliable, her eyes brown, her complexion 
fair and fresh, and her hair yellow, slightly inclining to 
red. On stately occasions she was grand and mighty, 
and could assume a most dignified demeanour — 
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" Mirror of grace and majesty divine 
Great Lady of the greatest isle ; " 
but at other times she was free and aflfable, and would 
converse with a vivacity and intelligence that was 
charming. 

She, of course, had many suitors. Philip, King of Spain, 
her late sister's husband, was one of them, and at the 
commencement of her reign, lost no time in making her an 
offer of marriage, promising that, in order to contract it, 
he would obtain a dispensation from the Roman see. The 
queen politely but decidedly rejected him, asserting it to 
be her conscientious conviction that such an union would be 
unlawful in the sight of God, even though it should be 
sanctioned by the Pope. Elizabeth's refusal rankled in 
Philip's mind, and he never afterwards forgave her ; but, 
surely, she was perfectly justified in acting as she did. 

Next year (1SS9) the question of the queen's marriage 
was debated in Parliament, and " they all thought good 
that the third Estate, or Lower House, should advise the 
queen to marry betimes." A courteous request, therefore, 
was sent to her by the House of Commons — ^in which the 
Lords did not join, " lest any of them might seem to pro- 
pound it in hope to prefer himself — that she would take 
the matter seriously into consideration. A deputation 
from their number, consisting of the Speaker, Thomas Gar- 
grave, "with some few selected men," obtained an audi- 
ence of the queen, and entreated her not to live 
unmarried and, as it were, a vestal virgin," but to do 
what in her lay to perpetuate her " most gracious govem- 
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ment " in a direct succession " to all eternity." The queen 
replied that she had " chosen that kind of life which was 
most free from the troublesome cares of this world/' that 
she had married herself to the kingdom of England, and 
wanted no other husband ; that she had as great an 
anxiety for her people's welfare as for her own ; that she 
felt sure that God would so direct her counsels and theirs 
as to provide a successor to her throne " who," she added, 
'* may be more beneficial io the commonwealth than he 
which may be born of me," and that she desired no better 
inscription to be engraven on her marble tomb than — 
" Here lies Elizabeth, who reigned and died a virgin." 

On the 20th of June of this year (1SS9) Mary, Queen of 
Scots, granddaughter of Henry VIII. 's sister Margaret, 
who considered herself rightfully entitled to the throne of 
England, married, at the early age of sixteen, the young 
Dauphin of France, son of the French King", Henry II. 
Henry foolishly persuaded his daughter-in-law and her 
husband, in direct defiance of Elizabeth, at once to assume 
the title of King and Queen of England. This they con- 
sequently did, signing themselves by that appellation in 
public documents, and having the arms of England 
engraven on their plate and painted on their equipages. 
It was an ill-advised policy, and revealed to the shrewd 
sight of Elizabeth, the danger she incurred from Queen 
Mary's claims. Hitherto she had regarded her with 
lurking suspicion as one who might possibly be made a 
tool of in the hands of her foes ; but now she could only 
view her as one who, by putting forth pretensions to 
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her crown, had declared herself an avowed enemy. 

Henry II. died on the lOth of the following July from an» 
accidental wound inflicted on him in a tournament, and his. 
son Francis, a mere boy, who, like his juvenile wife, was 
only sixteen years of age, succeeded him on the throne of 
France. His reign, so to call it, had lasted but a year 
and five months when, on December the 5th, 1560, he, too„ 
died, and Mary Queen of Scots was left a widow. 

Francis, gxiided by his advisers, had, during his brief 
reign, strenuously persisted in asserting that the kingdom 
of England belonged, by rightful inheritance, to his wife j. 
and, with a view to eventually arousing the Catholics of 
Scotland to take up arms against England on her behalf,, 
was rapidly increasing the number of French troops at 
Leith, when Elizabeth, unhindered by the King of Spain,^ 
who happened opportunely to be at war with France, tak- 
ing the French at Leith by surprise, compelled them by 
the Treaty of Edinburgh, to acknowledge her title to the- 
throne, and to withdraw their army forthwith from the 
soil of Scotland. 

Eight months after the death of her husband, the Queei> 
of Scots left France for Scotland, and on the 19th of 
August, 1 56 1, she landed at Leith. Although in heart a. 
papist, she professed, for her own political ends, to be 
favourable to the cause of Protestants, hoping thus to ob- 
tain a quiet time of it in Scotland until the French should 
be able to come forward and help her to assert by force 
her claims to the English throne. By these means she 
deceived the Scotch, and perhaps even Queen Elizabeth^ 

c 
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who apparently began to regard her with less suspicion, if 
not with some real feelings of affection. If, however, 
there was any true love between them, it was destined to 
be short-lived. Mary, in compliance with the wishes of 
her subjects, had resolved on a second marriage. Eliza- 
beth was aware of this, and, wishing to sever as far as 
possible Mary's connexion with the Catholics of France, 
urged her to fix her choice on Lord Robert Dudley, whom 
she shortly afterwards created Earl of Leicester. Mary, 
however, although she pretended to be influenced by 
Elizabeth's advice, had really made up her mind before- 
hand what she meant to do; so, on the 29th of July 
1565, she married Lord Darnley (Henry Stuart), son of 
the Earl of Lennox, directly descended from King Henry 
yill.'s sister Margaret by her second marriage, as Mary 
was decended from her by her first, and who was thus the 
next claimant in succession to herself to the crown of 
England. Catholics had hitherto viewed Mary with con- 
siderable distrust ; but now their misgivings were dispelled, 
and they saw in her marriage with a zealous papist like 
Lord Darnley, by whom she had a son — afterwards King 
James I. — an earnest of the triumph of their cause. In 
this, however, as events proved, they were mistaken . 
since her subsequent most scandalous behaviour blighted 
all her prospects of success, and alienated her most 
devoted friends. 

But the sickening details of the assassination of her 
paramour, the Italian Rizzio, in a room in Holyrood 
Palace, and of her husband, Darnley, in a house in Edin- 
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burgh ; of her disgraceful marriage with his murderer, the 
Earl of Bothwell ; of the indignation felt by all Scotland 
at her conduct ; of her being deprived, for her crimes, of 
"her crown ; of her confinement in, and escape from, the 
fprtress of Lochleven ; these, and other matters, may 
here be passed over, as belonging to the tragical career 
of Mary rather than to the. history of Elizabeth. 

But although she had ruined, temporarily at least, her 
•chances in Scotland, she had still some zealous adherents, 
and was hoping, ere long, to gain more. The detestable 
enormities which were being successfully perpetrated by 
the infamous Duke of Alva on the Protestants in the Low 
Countries, raised her previously drooping expectations, and 
thus it came to pass that in 1568, after her escape from 
Lochleven, and the subsequent defeat of her followers in 
Scotland, she found herself in the north of England the 
<:entral figure of an incipient rebellion. It was, however, 
speedily quelled by Elizabeth's promptitude. The ring- 
leaders were condemned and executed, and Mary, for the 
rest of her existence, was doomed to eke out her days in 
•custody. She was confined first in one prison and then in 
another, until at last — it having been discovered that she 
yjdiS personally concerned in hatching a plot against 
Elizabeth's life — she was removed to Fotheringay Castle, 
Northamptonshire, and beheaded there as a traitorous 
•conspirator, on the 8th of February, 1587, in the forty- 
fifth year of her age, and in the nineteenth of her 
-captivity. Jubilant were the consequent rejoicings 
throughout the country — especially in London. Bells were 
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rungf, towns were illuminated, and bonfires blazed on the 
hills. 

Elizabeth has often been found fault with for the harsh 
measures she dealt out to papists, and for her rigforous 
treatment of the Queen of Scots. As to papists it should 
be borne in mind that it was for their politics rather than 
for their relig'ion that she regarded them with distrust, and 
that she was really very often in serious danger from their 
machinations. For instance, in the year 1562, a resolution 
was passed by the Pope's Council at Rome, granting a 
plenary pardon " to any that would assault the queen, or to 
any cook, brewer, baker, vintner, physician, grocer^ 
chirugeon, or of any other calling whatsoever, that would 
make her away ; and an absolute remission of sins to the 
heirs of that party's family, and a perpetual amity to them 
for ever." ^ Similarly, in 1570, Pope Pius the Fifth, fulmin- 
ated a Bull of Excommunication against Queen Elizabeth^ 
depriving her of her crown, and absolving her subjects 
from their allegiance. It was fixed up by one Felton, who 
suffered death for the deed, against the gates of the 
Bishop of London's palace. In it the Pope spoke of 
Elizabeth as "the pretended Queen of England, the 
servant of wickedness," and added, " We do, out of the 
fulness of our apostolic power, declare the aforesaid 
Elizabeth, being a heretic and a favourer of heretics, to 
have incurred the sentence of Anathema, and to be cut 
off from the unity of the body of Christ. And, moreover^ 

1 Quoted by Strype, and in Wright's Queen Elizabeth and her Times.. 
Vol. I. p. 126. 
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we do declare her to be deprived of her pretended title to 
the kingdom aforesaid, and of all dominion dignity and 
privilege whatsoever, and also the nobility, subjects, and 
people of the said kingdom, and all others who have in 
:any sort sworn unto her, to be for every absolved from any 
such oath, and all manner of duty of dominion, allegiance, 
and obedience. We do also by authority of these pre- 
sents absolve them, and do deprive the same Elizabeth of 
her pretended title to the kingdom and all other things 
aforesaid. And we do command and interdict, all and 
«very, the noblemen, subjects, people, and others afore- 
said, that they presume not to obey her, or her monitions, 
mandates, and laws. And those which shall do the con- 
trary, we do innodate with the like sentence of Ana- 
thema." ^ And again, as to the Queen of Scots, however, 
beautiful she may have been, and however captivating her 
manners and address, she was politically a firebrand, a 
focus of revolutionary schemes against the government of 
Elizabeth, and an incentive to hostilities against her, both 
from domestic and foreign foes. Had her life been spared 
she might have been the cause of a good deal of future 
trouble during Elizabeth's reign, and after her death, as 
Froude suggests, of a desperate and dreadful civil war. At 
any rate, such was the honest conviction of Elizabeth's 
counsellors, and they advised their queen accordingly. 

In 1581, when Elizabeth was of the age of forty-eight, 
she seems to have been uncommonly near exchanging 
celibacy for marriage. In this year, Francis, Duke of 

* The Bull is given in extenso in Camden's Elimbeth, Book II. 
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Anjoa, brother to King Henry III., of France, and heir to 
the French throne, only three-and-twenty years old — in 
other words, five-and-twenty years younger than herself,, 
and young enough, therefore, to have been her son— 
almost succeeded in getting her for his wife. That she 
seriously contemplated marriage with him is evident. 
However, at the last moment, when the matrimonial con- 
tract between them had actually been drawn up, she could 
not make up her mind to take the final step, and so the 
mercenary young duke had to return disappointed to 
Paris. He was, however, it must be granted, urged od 
more by the solicitations of his mother, and by the per- 
suasions of his brother, than by any impulse of his own, to 
pursue his unsuccessful suit. " The said queen of France,'^ 
says Camden, "and the king her son, for the strengthen- 
ing of greater amity with Queen Elizabeth, prosecuted 
more earnestly than heretofore the marriage with her son,, 
the Duke of Anjou." They sent into England a number of 
delegates with a view to promoting this object. " These 
most honourable men were as honourably entertained and 
banqueted in a large house, suddenly built up at 
Westminster for their use and royally furnished, and were 
delighted with tiltings, performed at great expense by 
Philip, Earl of Arundel, Frederic Lord Windsor, Sir 
Philip Sidney, and Master Fulke Grevil, challengers 
against all men, to say nothing of other courtly sports not 
proper for an historiographer to relate." With these 
French ambassadors certain English commissioners— the 
chief one of whom was William Cecil, Lord Burleigh^ 
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Lord High Treasurer of England, and the most faithful and 
trusted of Elizabeth's Ministers — ^were appointed to confetf 
and they drew up between them the marriage coveoant of 
which mention has been made above. When, not long 
after this, the Duke of Anjou came himself to England, he 
was honoured by the quecai ** in the month of November, 
as soon as she bad with great pomp celebrated her 
coronation day/' with the gift of an engaged ring which 
jhe took from her own finger and placed on his. How- 
ever, the affair, as has been intimated, came to nothing. 
Immediately after the above significant occurrence, " the 
queen's women, with whom she was familiar, wailed ; and, 
by laying terrors before her, did so vex her mind, that she 
spent the night in doubtful care, without sleep, amongst 
her women, who did nothing but weep." To sum the 
matter up. The next day she sent for the Duke of Anjou, 
had a long talk with him in private, and abruptly 
terminated the engagement. 

But to return to the Queen of Scots. The wisdom of 
Elizabeth's counsellors in recommending her to send Mary 
to the scaffold, though such a policy has been ably 
defended as a necessary political expedient, may yet, I 
fancy, be justly called in question. She herself, after the 
sentence on^ the unhappy queen had been carried out, 
regretted, too late, the action she had taken in the matter, 
and was fain — not quite fairly, I think— to cast all the 
blame of the sentence having been carried out on 
Davison, one of her secretaries, to whom she had delivered 
^ueen Mary's death-warrant — asserting that she had 
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never thought of its being- used except in case of political 
emergency, and that she had given instructions to Davison 
to that effect. She did all in her power too, to excuse 
herself in the eyes of Queen Mary's son, the King of 
Scots, who appears to have been pacified, if not satisfied, 
hy the reasons she advanced to explain the circumstances 
of the case ; for she was shrewd enough to perceive that 
•explanation was needed, and that she had done what was 
Jikely to stir up in the breasts of many of her subjects, and 
of her foes everywhere, feelings of anger and resentment. 
So too thought the reactionary Pope, and he was not slow 
*o avail himself of an opportunity which he considered 
might be turned to his advantage. However, events proved 
ihim to have been mistaken. He had little calculated on 
the strength which Protestantism had acquired in England 
tmder the rule of Elizabeth, and still less had he gauged 
the amount of loyalty to their queen that was dominant 
there in the breasts of his own religionists. A rumour 
ibreathed that he was secretly concerned in fomenting 
hostilities, and was instigating foreigners to invade their 
tand, was sufficient at once to arouse patriotic Englishmen 
<3ff all sorts and conditions to unite as one man in a hearty 
determination to nullify his agg^ressive schemes. 

In 1588— even a more remarkable year in English 
history than the revolutionary year of a century later — the 
Pope and his minions were busy inciting Philip, King of 
Spain, to hasten on a plan he had formed of invading 
England, "earnestly exhorting him," I quote from 
Camden, "that seeing God had blessed him with innu- 
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-merable blessings and benefits— he in like manner would 
perform somewhat which might be acceptable to God, the 
^g-iver of so great good things, and most worthy the majesty 
■of the Catholic king. Nothing," they continued, '* could 
be more acceptable to God, or more worthy of him, than 
to propagate the Church of God, which could not be more 
gloriously, nor with greater merit, propagated than by 
•conquering England, replanting the Roman Catholic 
religion, and abolishing heresy." The contemplated war, 
-said they, " would be most just, not only because it was 
necessary, but also for that it was for the maintenance of 
Christ's religion, considering that the Queen of England* 
being excommunicate, persisted contumacious against the 
•Church of Rome, supported his rebels in the Netherlands, 
annoyed the Spaniards with continual depredations, sur- 
prised and sacked his towns in Spain and America, and 
had very lately put the Queen of Scots to death, violating 
4he majesty of kings." 

Encouraged thus by the Pope and his own ambition 
Philip lost no time in elaborating his scheme for the 
invasion of England, and Queen Elizabeth and her 
advisers were busy on their part in devising preparations 
to oppose him. It was planned by the Spaniards that their 
Armada, after defeating the British fleet in the Channel, 
should sail on to Dunkirk, and there join its forces with 
those in the Netherlands under the Duke of Parma, and 
that from thence their army should be transported to 
England, and march at once upon London. However, 
ithe details of all this international turmoil, which has been 
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amply described by historians, need not be gone into here. 
Suffice it to say that Elizabeth, although she took every 
reasonable precaution to be well on her guard, was in no- 
terror of her foreign foes, and that, on the last day of 
July, 1588, whilst her ships, aided by the winds and waves, 
were bravely fighting at sea against "the Invincible: 
Armada," she was herself, "with a manly courage," 
actively engaged on land in reviewing her troops at 
Tilbury. " Walking," says Camden, " through the ranks. 
of armed men placed on both sides, with a leader's 
truncheon in her hand, sometimes with a martial pace, and. 
sometimes like a woman, incredible it is ham much she- 
strengthened the hearts of ber captains and soldiers by her 
presence and speech." 

Great were the rejoicings in England after the destruc- 
tion of the Armada. Two medals were struck in honour 
of the victory— one representing a flying fleet, with the 
motto underneath, Venity vidtiyfugit, and another, to glorify 
the queen, inscribed. Dux femina facti. Thanksgiving 
services were held by royal command in all churches 
throughout the land on the 24th of November, and " she 
herself, going as it were in triumph, went with a very 
gallant train of noblemen through the streets of London, 
which were hung with blue cloth,"' and was " carried in a 
chariot drawn with two horses," to St. Paul's Cathedral? 
— ^the city companies as they passed along " standing on 
both sides with their banners in goodly order." On enter- 
ing the Cathedral, where "the banners taken from the- 
enemy were held forth to be seen," she " gave her most 
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humble thanks to God, and was present at a sermon 
wherein the glory was g-iven to God only." 

The public joy was increased by a message to the 
Queen from the King of Scots, who assured her " that he 
did most constantly hold amity with her ; that he sincerely 
embraced the true religion, and would defend the same.'^ 

But the Queen's happiness at this time was not entirely 
unalloyed. News had been brought to her of the deaths 
on the 4th of September, of the Earl of Leicester, who, 
after having commanded the auxiliaries in Holland, had 
been general of the forces at Tilbury, and on whom she 
had bestowed many distinguished marks of her favour. 
She had even serioasly oontempiated marrying him, and 
** her fondness," says Froude, " likely enough would have 
carried the day in the end, had not the Earl, at the 
moment of his anticipated greatness, suddenly died." He 
was about a year older than the Queen, who, having been 
born on the 7th of September, IS33> was just now arriving 
at the mature age of fifty-five. As he was returning to 
Kenilworth, after the dismissal of the troops, he was pros- 
trated by a fever, and never afterwards rallied. 

The Spaniards, notwithstanding their overwhelming 
disasters, were still sanguine enough to cherish further 
hopes of invasion, and never, during the rest of Elizabeth's 
reign, allowed her the enjoyment of peace. Their plan 
now was to conquer Scotland, to seize upon the King of 
Scots, to place a sovereign favourable to popery on his 
throne, ^and, having done this, to march down from the 
porth and subdue England. However, on all this, as well 
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as on the contemporary affairs in Portugal, France and 
Ireland, on the exploits of Drake, and Hawkins, and 
Raleigh, and on other matters which appertain rather to 
the events of the time than to the personal history of 
Elizabeth, we need not here dwell. Suffice it to say that, 
owing to the Queen's thriftiness, her counsellors' wisdom, 
and the undaunted heroism of her soldiers and seamen, 
England, under her sway, had rapidly attained the position 
of a confessedly great power, and — ^what is stranger still, 
after so much contention — had increased so enormously in 
wealth, that it was more lightly burdened with taxation 
than for a whole century before. Religion, too, had 
emerged purified from the ordeal, and, though it had yet 
to learn more perfectly the lesson of liberty of conscience 
at home, was secure henceforth and for ever from the yoke 
of foreign domination. 

Queen Elizabeth, as has been remarked, was highly 
educated, and she plumed herself — and with justice— on 
being a patron and promoter of learning. It is astonishing 
with whitt gigantic strides literature advanced under her 
auspices during the latter portion of her reign. Never 
before in the annals of England had it gone forward with 
such a sudden bound. The last gun fired at the retreating 
ships of the Armada proved, as it were, a signal for an out- 
burst of intellectual activity. *'As yet,*' says Green, "the 
interest of Elizabeth's reign had been political and material. 
The stage had been crowded with statesmen and war- 
riors, with Cecils and Walsinghams and Drakes. Litera- 
ture had hardly found a place in the glories of the time. 
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But from the moment when the Armada drifted, back- 
broken, to Ferrol, the figures of warriors and statesmen 
were dwarfed by the grander figures of poets and philoso- 
phers." In IS90, the first three books of Spenser's Fairy 
Queen, commenced on the very year of the defeat of the 
Armada, came forth to light. Then, one after another, 
in rapid succession, at the average rate of two dramas a 
year, the immortal Plays of Shakspeare appeared — to say 
nothing of the works of Beaumont and his friend Fletcher^ 
of the Essays of Bacon, published at this time, and of the 
erudite treatise of ** judicious Hooker,*' as well as of many 
other productions less known to fame. Englishmen were 
astir both in mind and body, and the fruit of their labours 
was as a luxuriant crop from the tillage of a virgin soil. 

The University of Dublin was founded by Elizabeth in 
1 59 1. "It was dedicated," says Camden, " to the Holy and 
inseparable Trinity and good letters," and was situated 
" in the place where in old time had been the Monastery of 
All Saints." The Queen "endowed it with academical 
privileges of teaching and conferring scholastical titles and 
honours of learning called Degrees, to the end that she 
might propagate civility, both of religion and humanity, 
throughout the island, and that the inhabitants might be 
saved of a great charge in sending their children to places 
far off. The college," he adds, writing shortly after 
Elizabeth's death, " certainly begins now to flourish, both 
in the number of students, and in the happy increase of 
learned men." 

In the summer of 1592, Elizabeth visited Oxford in the 
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course of one of her stately " progresses," and remained 
their for several days. " She was delighted," Camden 
informs us " with most elegant orations, stage plays, and 
learned disputations, and daintily feasted by the Lord 
Buckhurst, Chancellor of the University. At her depar- 
ture she bid them farewell in a Latin oration, wherein she 
professed that she far preferred the most known love of 
the University men before all other their delights, though 
most pleasing to her. For which love she rendered them 
very great thanks, made a prayer, and gave them counsel 
Her prayer was that she wished nothing more than the 
safety of the whole kingdom, with the most happy security 
And honour thereof, so also that the University, as being 
one of the lights of the kingdom, might daily shine more 
gloriously, and flourish for ever. Her counsel was, that 
they would first serve God, not after the curiosity of some, 
but according to the laws of God and the land; that 
they would not go before the laws but follow them ; not 
-dispute whether better might be prescribed, but keep those 
prescribed already; obey their superiors; and, lasdy, 
embrace one another in brotherly piety and concord." 

Elizabeth's character, masculine and determined as to a 
great extent it was, has also undeniably in it some curiously 
weak particularities. Her fondness for dress and admira- 
tion, her love of flattery, her coquetry, and her behaviour 
generally towards her favourites, detract from the 
reverence with which her countrymen regard her in no 
small degree. After the death of Leicester, she trans- 
ferred her affections to Robert Devereux, Earl of Essex, 
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whose mother, the Countess Dowager of Essex, Leicester 
had secondly married. Ahhough he was some five and 
thirty years her, junior, Elizabeth seems to have lavished 
upon him the attentions of a lover rather than the amenities 
of a friend, giving* him presents in token of her attach- 
ment, and allowing him to address her as " an angel " in 
familiar letters. However, at last, the spoilt and pampered 
earl grew rather too presuming, and in 1598, on the 
occasion of a private consultation held between him and 
others with the Queen, when the subject of the govern- 
ment of Ireland was mooted, had the impudence, if not 
eflFrontery, to contradict her. The result was amazing, 
and took her courtiers by surprise. She fired up at once, 
flew at him like a tigress, and, with the speed of lightning 
dealt him such a box on the ear as he did not hastily 
forget. The earl was astounded, and, on the impulse of 
the moment was drawing his sword, when he was instantly 
collared by the Lord Admiral, who happened to be present, 
he meanwhile "swearing a great oath that he neither 
would nor could swallow so great an indignity." Never- 
theless, it appears that " within a little while " — ^probably 
not caring yet to risk the safety of his head, though indeed 
he actually lost it at no distant date — he became as fawn- 
ing and submissive as a chastised spaniel, obtained pardon, 
and was received into her royal favour again. 

But he did not long remain in the Queen's good graces. 
She appointed him, at his own particular request. Governor 
of Ireland, in order to quell Tyrone's rebellion. He mis- 
managed the business entrusted to him so disgracefully. 
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that, as a natural consequence, he incurred her heavy 
displeasure. On being informed of this he returned to- 
England, and went at once, on the morning after his arrival,, 
to the Queen, who was then in residence at Nonsuch Park, 
in Surrey, described in Camden's Britannia as " a retiring" 
seat of our kings, about four miles distant from the 
Thames, erected by that magnificent prince. King Henry 
the Eighth, and designed by him for a place of pleasure 
and diversion." So completely did he take her by 
surprise, and so glad was she at the moment to see him 
again, that, forgetting his oflFences, she welcomed him 
" somewhat graciously." However, when, after he had! 
left her presence, she had had time for cool reflection, her 
disposition towards him changed, and, on his appearing 
before her again on the afternoon of the same day, she 
received him with altered looks, and ordered him forth- 
with to be consigned to custody. Having been tried by 
the privy council he was found guilty, and was afterwards 
sentenced to be kept a prisoner in his own house during 
her majesty's pleasure, or, in other words, was forbiddea 
henceforth all access to the Court — about as lenient a 
sentence as could possibly have been passed upon him,, 
and for which he was indebted entirely to the Queen's 
clemency. However, indiscretion and folly were doomed 
to be his bane. Finding that he was an object of some 
amount of popular sympathy, he was emboldened on many 
occasions to vilify the government, and to speak disrespect- 
fully of the Queen. ** These things," says Camden,. 
" coming to the Queen's knowledge, alienated her mind 
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from him more and more. But the injury he did her in 
scorning* her beauty " — a point on which, notwithstanding 
h^" gfood sense, she was weak enough to be peculiarly 
sensitive — "inflamed her: for he had given out — to say 
nothing of other things — ^that she being an old woman, 
was no less crooked in mind than in body." This story, 
as also many another of a similar kind was, officiously and 
ill-naturedly enough, carried to the ears of Elizabeth by 
some tale-bearing ladies of the Court who, Camden 
intimates, were influenced by jealousy to act as they did in 
consequence of having been " deluded in love matters " by 
Essex. However, be this as it may, such reports stung 
Elizabeth to the quick. Her besetting failing was vanity, 
and, although now in her sixty-fifth year, she was almost as 
open to deception from hypocritical laudation as if she had 
been a girl in her teens. Essex had long ago found this 
out, and had comported himself accordingly. Now, how- 
ever, he had changed his tactics altogether, and instead of 
fulsome adulation, had adopted the vile policy of abuse. 
In this, with whatever virtues he may justly be credited, he 
was actuated by a spirit of mean vindictiveness for which 
it is impossible to commend him. He became, moreover, 
an instigator of sedition, and because a few noisy and dis- 
affected malcontents happened to have vouchsafed him 
their applause, he was infatuated enough to flatter himself 
that he was held in such admiration by the people, that it 
needed but a word of encouragment from him to excite 
them to instant insurrection. He, therefore, on Sunday, 
the 8th of February, 1601, sallied forth from Essex House, 
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expecting to be the hero of mighty exploits, and, after 
having" seized the Queen in her palace, to compel her to 
ratify such a revolutbn as he required. The people, how- 
ever, on whose support and allegiance he had confidently 
relied, with but few exceptions, only stood staring from 
their windows at him and his band of adherents as they 
passed along, having been prudently cautioned by the 
Lord Mayor that any persons who left their houses, and 
ventured in the streets, would be severely dealt with. No 
sooner, therefore, had he with his two hundred or so of 
quixotic followers entered the precincts of the city, and 
demanded a parley with the Lord Mayoo than by the lips 
of the Knight-Marshal, Sir Thomas Gerard, they were 
one and all of them in the Queen's name proclaimed to be 
traitors and rebels. Panic-stricken, they evaporated at 
once, and Essex, forsaken and disconsolate, fearing to 
return by the road, was fain to get home by the river. So 
ended this futile demonstration. The next day, of course, 
the too sanguine earl, who had anticipated that thousands 
of Londoners at his bidding would have espoused his 
cause, only found himself quartered in the Tower. Ten 
days after that he was condemned to be beheaded, and on 
the Ash Wednesday following, the Queen having duly 
signed his death-warrant, he expiated his rashness on the 
scaffold. 

The Queen had been exceedingly loath to sign the order 
for his execution, and actually had withdrawn it after it 
had been issued. " However,'* says Camden, " his perverse 
contumacy, who scorned to crave pardon, and had spoken 
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openly that he could not live without the Queen's 
destruction, did so sharpen her severity, that shortly after she 
-sent commandment again that he should be put to death." 
If the oft-told tale about the Essex Ring* is to be 
accepted — and it appears to have been credited by Hume 
— the earl's life mig-ht have been saved, even after this, if 
the ring in question had been promptly conveyed to the 
^ueen. It would seem, according- to this traditional story, 
that, at a time when Essex was in high favour with the 
Queen, she had presented him with a sardonyx ring, on 
which was engraved a miniature likeness of herself, assur- 
ing him that if ever he got into trouble, and sent it to her, 
she would use her influence to befriend him. At the very 
last, it is said, just before the day of his execution, when 
death was staring him in the face, Essex relented. He 
bethought him of the ring, and hoped by means of it to 
obtain a reprieve and pardon. Having been allowed an 
interview with the Countess of Nottingham in his chamber 
in the Tower, he took off the ring from his finger and gave 
it into her hands, beseeching her without a moment's delay 
to deliver it safely to the Queen.^ This, owing to the 
remonstrances of her husband, who had an intense hatred 
to Essex, she omitted to do, and Essex consequently was 
beheaded. 

1 The story is thus related in " 7^ Secret History of Queen Elizabeth 
by a Person of Quality." Lady Elizabeth Spelman's account is that 
Essex threw the ring from his window to a boy passing underneath, 
telling him to carry the ring to Lady Scope. Instead of doing so, he 
took it, by mistake, to her sister. Lady Nottmgham,who was prevented 
by her husband from conveying the ring to the Queen. 
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Two years after this, when the execution of Essex and 
his co-traitors was beginning* to be forgotten, the Countess 
of Nottingham was taken so dangerously ill as to be 
beyond all prospect of recovery. Being alarmed for the 
safety of her soul, she sent an urgent message to Queen 
Elizabeth to hasten to see her. This the Queen condes- 
cendingly vouchsafed to do, when the Countess, trembling 
with remorse, revealed to her the dreadful secret that was 
rankling in her breast, and at the same time earnestly 
implored her pardon. The Queen was astounded at the 
news, and forthwith burst into an incontrollable fit of rage 
and weeping, violently shook the dying Countess on her 
bed, and exclaimed, as she did so, with a wail of impas- 
sioned vituperation, that although God might forgive her,. 
riie never— never could* 

Although the above story of the ring has been rejected 
by many competent critics as romantic, it seems, never- 
theless, to afford so satisfactory an explanation of the 
state of profound melancholy into which the Queen fell 
during the last days of her existence, that on the whole,, 
perhaps, it should be accepted as substantially authentic. 
Camden, speaking of the Queen's moody condition at this 
time, t^irows out an hint that harassing reflections concern- 
ing Essex had a good deal to do with it, or, at any rate,, 
that such was the conviction of the earl's friends — doubt- 
less founded on certain hearsay reports which had been 
brought to them of the Queen's talk and demeanour* 
What, however, but some such a circumstance as the 
above could have filled Elizabeth with disquieting thoughts 
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about Essex at this particular juncture? She does not 
appear to have troubled her mind long about him after his 
death on the scaffold. Other affairs had engaged her 
attention, and, since Essex had been faithless to her, she 
was fain no more to keep him in remembrance. Why then 
do her meditations revert to him again now ? Why surely 
because something had occurred to bring him back vividly 
to her recollection. What that something was, the story 
just related apparently reveals. But is the story true? 
Certainly, as has already been observed, it tallies well with 
the fact of Elizabeth's state of melancholy at this time, 
and that, at least, is a point in its favour. Moreover, there 
actually exists at the present time more than one ring 
which professes to be the identical ring which Elizabeth 
gave to her favourite Essex. Three such rings, it is said, 
can be produced. Of course it is evident that only one of 
the three can possibly be the identical one. It has been 
contended, I know, that if there are two or more rings, 
•each professing to be the identical one, they invalidate each 
other's claims. This is not the case at all. If one of the 
rings is the true ring, it will of course, on being proved to 
be so, invalidate at once the claims of the others ; but 
surely the other rings do not therefore invalidate the 
claims of the true one. Indeed, so far as the story is 
concerned, they positively substantiate it ; for, being each 
of them a separate and independent witness to its truth, 
their united testimony, instead of invalidating it, tends, on 
the very contrary, to increase its credibility. The question 
to be decided is which ring has the best claims to be 
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regarded as the right one ; and such claims undoubtedly 
belong to a ring which is now possessed by F. J. Thynne^ 
Esq., of Haynes Park, Bedfordshire. Elizabeth is known 
to have given many presents to the Earl of Essex as 
tokens of her partiality. Why not this ring among the 
rest? It is evidently of Elizabethan date, and not only so,, 
but can be clearly traced back, step by step, from its- 
present owner to Lady Francis Devereux, the elder of the 
two daughters of the very earl who lost his head at the 
executioner's block within the confines of the Tower. The- 
diamond ring, given by King Charles the First to Sir 
Thomas Warner, has the best claim after the ring just 
mentioned to be regarded as the true one. However, as 
it cannot be traced back further than to the time of 
Charles the First, its title must be viewed as incomplete. 

The fact of there being no contemporaneous record of 
the tale of the ring, and that Osborn's Memoirs of Queen 
EUzdbethy in which mention is first made of it, were not 
published until more than fifty years after her death, has, 
reasonably enough, been made a point of by objectors. 
However, it should be borne in mind that the Haynes 
Ring, clearly of Elizabethan date, and formerly belongings 
to the family of Essex, is itself a contemporary witness — 
and a very strong one — to the truth of the story in ques- 
tion. Of course, especially as he was a married man, the 
earl's dalliances with the Queen by no means redounded to- 
his credit. No wonder, therefore, if his friends, not wish- 
ing after his decease to compromise in any way his char- 
acter, should, as much as possible, have concealed his 
peccadilloes from the world. 
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■The ring^, it has been said, came into the possession of 
the earl's daughter. But how, it may be asked, could it 
possibly have done so? for, according- to the tale, was it 
not returned lo Elizabeth ? No ; the Countess of Netting"- 
ham is not supposed to have returned it to the Queen. 
However, even if she had, it is hardly likely that the 
Queen would have kept it. The more reasonable hypo- 
thesis certainly is that by the instructions of Lady Notting- 
ham, or of her husband acting on her behalf after her 
decease, it was conveyed back to some living representa- 
tive of the Earl of Essex to whom it had been originally 
presented, and to whose family it rightfully belonged. 
Anyhow it came into the possession of Lady Frances 
Devereux, the elder of the earl's two daughters who ulti- 
mately became co-heiresses of their brother, and from her 
it has been handed down to its present owner. 

The story given above is regarded by Robertson a& 
sufficiently probable to be entitled to a place in history. 
Thus, in the Eighth Book of his History of Scotland, lie 
says:— "This anecdote concerning Elizabeth was first 
published by Osborn (Mem, of Eliz. p. 23), is confirmed by 
the testimony of De Maurier {Mem. 260), and by the 
traditional evidence of Lady Elizabeth Spelman published! 
by Dr. Birch {Negoc, io5). Camden mentions the Queen's 
grief for Essex's death as one of the causes of her melan- 
choly. Some original papers remain which prove that 
this was commonly believed at the time (Birch Mem, ii. 
506). Essex, however, had been beheaded two years 
before her death, and there seems to have been no other 
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reason but that which we have assigned why her sorrows 
should revive with so much violence at so great a distance 
of time. As the death of the Countess of Nottingham 
happened about a fortnight before the Queen's death, the 
coincidence of these events, together with the other evi- 
dence mentioned, adds so much probability to the story 
related by Osborn as will entitle it to a place in history." 

The present owner of the Haynes ring may not be re- 
garded as altogether an impartial witness. And yet, since 
he knows that the ring has been handed down to him as 
an heirloom, and that it can be traced back to the earl's 
own daughter, I submit that he has no trifling ground for 
confiding in its genuineness. He writes : — " The ring is 
in my possession, and I have not the least doubt that it 
was given by Queen Elizabeth to the Earl of Essex.** 

One remarkable peculiarity about this ring deserves 
here to be mentioned, since it singularly corroborates the 
tale that is told of it. Anyone who carefully examines at, 
especially if he be an expert, will at once see that, although 
a woman's ring, it has evidently been adapted by enlarge- 
ment to fit a man's finger.^ 

Queen Elizabeth, as has already been remarked, passed 
her last days in a condition of morbid melancholy. 
" Hitherto," says Camden, " she had enjoyed sound health 
by reason of abstinence from wine and a most temperate 

1 For a fuller account of the Essex Ring see a Paper by the Rev. B. 
£. Bridges, read in 1853 ^^ ^ Meeting of the Bed^^shire Archaeolo- 
gical Society. See also Lives and Utters of the Devereux^ Earls of 
Essex, by the Honourable W. B. Devereux, Vol. II. ch. v. published 
by Murray, 1853. 
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-diet/* but now she beg-an very visibly to decline. Feeling 
herself ill and needing* rest, on the 31st of January, 1603, 
she removed from Westminster to Richmond. She 
became unusually serious, and devoted herself with such 
lingular zeal to religious exercises that her courtiers ob- 
-served "that she had never before more frequented 
prayers and divine service." But this spasmodic piety 
■was unwholesome, and increased her mental depression. 
She grew more and more sad, nervous and debilitated, 
<until at length it was evident to everybody that she was 
failing rapidly. All perceived that her end was drawing 
near, and " it is incredible," Camden quaintly observes, 
"*' with what flying speed Puritans, Papists, and ambitious 
persons of all sorts — ^flatterers and others — every one of 
them forward for their own hopes, posted night and day, 
by sea and land, into Scodand to adore the rising king 
and gain his favour." The poor queen was inconsolable, 
and called herself " a miserable woman." Sometimes she 
was excessively irritable, and at others exceedingly morose 
— loathing her food, and sitting for hours brooding in 
•silence over her troubles. She hardly cared to converse 
with anybody, with the exception perhaps of Whitgift, the 
archbishop, who was constantly in attendance upon her in 
her chamber, and to whose ministrations and exhortations 
she paid very earnest attention. On the 24th of March 
5he died in the seventieth year of her age and forty-fifth 
of her reign, after having distinctly expressed her wish to 
•certain members of the privy council, who had been sent 
to sound her on the point, that her nearest kinsman, the 
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King^ of Scots, should be chosen to succeed her on the 
throne. 

Whatever may have been Elizabeth's faults — and cer- 
tainly-her detractors have made the most of them — she 
yet, as a vast mountain towers above the lesser hills,, 
stands out proudly on the page of history. Her character 
has been dissected by Green with unsparing- rigour, and 
and her merits and defects have been weighed and 
balanced by him, one against the other, in grains and 
scruples ; and yet even he is unable to deny that she was 
a great queen, though he ventures boldly to assert that 
" the sense of her greatness is almost lost in a sense of 
contempt.*'* However, in the view of other equally com- 
petent judges, the truth lies rather the other way : they 
forget her littlenesses from the sense they have of her 
grandeur. Robertson appreciates her worth more highly. 
" The memory of Elizabeth," he says ** is still adored in- 
England. The historians of that kingdom, after celebra- 
ting her love of her people, her sagacity in discerning 
their true interest, her steadiness in pursuing it, her wis- 
dom in the choice of her ministers, the glory she acquired 
by arms, the tranquillity she secured to her subjects, and! 
the increase of fame, of riches, and of commerce, which 
were the fruits of all these, justly rank her among the 
most illustrious princes.'" 

Such is the estimate of Elizabeth which commended it- 
self as sound to the mind of William Robertson, one of 
the most accomplished of Scotch historians, and few 
1 Short History, p. 365. « Works^ Vol. iii. p. 182. 
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Eng-lishmen will be found to dispute the correctness of his 
verdict. Camden foretold, " No oblivion shall smother her 
glory ; for her most happy memory liveth, and so shall 
live in men's minds to all posterity." So far, at any rate, 
he has proved a true prophet. 

Yes ; Elizabeth's were stirring and exciting days— days 
of great deeds, great men, and great discoveries. And 
yet, for all that, who would desire to go back to them ? 
Who would not regret to see the shadow return on the 
sun-dial of t ime, even though it were to enable him to play 
a brilliant and conspicuous part on the ever-changing 
stage of life in the world of a bygone period ? As, then, 
Frederick Denison Maurice once said in a letter to his 
friend Charles Kingsley, so, in concluding, will 1 say now, 
— " I do not wish myself, or you, or any one, back in the 
days of Elizabeth : I believe in my inmost heart that these 
of Victoria are better." 
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IT need scarcely be remarked that the poet Horace 
never thought of writing- an autobiography. And yet 
to a great extent he has written one; for there can be 
little doubt that we know really more of Horace— of his 
opinions and actions, of his inner life and external per- 
sonality — from the handful of lyrics and satires that he has 
left behind him than we know of the subject of many an 
extended memoir. The man is so revealed in his works, 
that we feel almost, after we have read them, that he has 
become to us as a familiar acquaintance. 

This is one reason amongst others why Horace is so 
popular. His birth and parentage, his loves and his hates, 
his hopes and his fears — ^he tells us all. He is so plea- 
santly communicative, so charmingly emotional, so 
constitutionally genial ; so clever, witty, and sociably ; so 
open-hearted and genuine, that, although we may 
disapprove of much that he says, and not a little that he 
does, we cannot help liking him. That he was courted by 
his contemporaries, and had troops of friends, is no 
marvel. 

He was born on the 8th of December, b.c. 65, on a 
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small estate belong-ing" to his father, near Venusia, in 
Apulia, or, as the place is now called, Venosa, in southern 
Italy. His ancestry was very humble, and he had no- 
hesitation in confessing- it. Indeed, he was rather proud 
than otherwise of his lowly origin. His father, who had 
begun life as a slave, had obtained his freedom, and had 
got on in the world by his worth and industry. About his 
mother he tells us nothing. Probably she died when he 
was quite an infant, leaving him entirely to his father*s 
care. 

The first few years of his existence were passed on the 
little farm which his father owned. On obtaining his free- 
dom, his father appears to have been an auctioneer's 
jobber (Sat. I. vi. 86), and to have been thus enabled by 
diligence and frugality to amass a considerable sum of 
money, and to purchase the estate alluded to. Here^then,. 
on the banks of the Aufidus, Horace was bom. He seems 
to have been an only child, and by his engaging ways and 
quickness of intelligence, to have endeared himself greatly 
to his father, who took an enlightened interest in his train- 
ing, and gave him every advantage that his means 
afforded. 

Horace always retained a warm affection for his birth- 
place, and although after he left it to be educated at 
Rome there is no evidence to show that he ever again 
returned to it, he yet kept it in fond recollection. The 
third book of his Odes was published when he was upwards 
of forty. The dates at which he wrote the several poems 
which composed it, cannot be fixed with precise accuracy. 
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There can be i^mall doubt, however, that he penned the 
fourth ode of this collection, at least, at the distance of a 
generation from the time the circumstance he there relates 
as having" happened to him in his childhood occurred. 
And yet, evidently, the characteristic features of his 
father's humble homestead, and of the country surround- 
ing- it, were almost as vividly present to his mind's eye 
when he wrote the poem we are speaking- of as they were 
to his bodily eyes when he grazed upon them as a child. 
The "hallowed g^roves" through which he had often 
wandered, the " pleasant rivulets and breezes," which on 
many a summer's day had charmed him with their 
grateful coolness, the outlines of the neighbouring- hills, 
the quaint little hamlet of Acherontia, perched, as a nest 
on a tree top, on the summit of a lofty mountain, Bantia 
with its forest-lands, and Forentum with its loamy soil — 
he never forgot them. Often did they recur to his 
memory. And there was one incident, in particular, con- 
nected with his early history, on which he especially 
delighted to dwell. Although he puts it in the form of 
poetry, he is clearly speaking- of a fact. After running* 
about one sultry afternoon in the open air, with other little 
fellows like himself, at the foot of Mount Vultur, he g-rew 
so exhausted that he could continue his gambols no long-er. 
He therefore left his playmates, and loitered off by him- 
self, to take refuge from the heat in the shade of an 
adjoining- wood. Here he lay down on the ground to rest 
Evening- came, but he did not return home. What had 
become of him nobody could say. Searchers were sent in 
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all directions to look for him, arui at last, when morning' 
dawned, they found him safe and sound in the wood in a 
condition of the calmest slumber. He informs us that his 
preservation was regarded as miraculous by the people 
around, and embellishes the tale very prettily by describing 
himself as having been guarded by the muses from bears 
and vipers, and covered up by the wood-pigeons in a 
mantle of laurel and myrtle leaves, significant emblems of 
the poetic fame for which the gods designed him. 

That he was a boy of extraordinary genius may easily 
be believed. Had he not been so, it is hardly likely that 
his father, a comparatively poor man, would have been 
induced to leave his home and business in Apulia, «tnd 
migrate with him to the capital, for the purpose of afford- 
ing him, not only a higher education than a provincial 
town could supply to the sons of traders and centurions 
under the tuition of the pedagogue Flavius (Sat. I. vi. 72.), 
but the very best education obtainable in the world — an 
education fitted for the sons of Roman knights and 
senators, and which must have entailed upon him a 
burthensome expense. Yet such was his praiseworthy 
determination. Hence, when Horace was about twelve 
years of age, he went with his father to reside in Rome. 
Here he had every advantage that his father could procure 
for him. He tells us (Sat. I. vi. 78.)— perhaps with a 
touch of exaggeration to enhance the virtues of his father 
— ^that at this time, to judge from his dress and the slaves 
who attended him, any person seeing him would have 
supposed him the son of some wealthy magnate, and 
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the heir to a largfe estate. His father^ too, kept a watch- 
ful eye over his every action, warning* him earnestly 
against the vices and temptations of the city, and pointing 
out to him by living- examples, the consequences of licen- 
tiousness and extravagance. ** Look at the son of Albius," 
he would say to him (Sat. I. iv. 109. )> '^and look, too, at 
Barrus*-to what straits their conduct has reduced them I 
Beware, if you would preserve an untarnished reputation, 
of copying the infamous ways of such scamps as Sectanus 
and Trebonius. Whilst you are of tender years, my 
boy," he would humorously add, " my duty is to provide 
you with corks to prevent you from sinking. When you 
^re older, I hope you will be able to keep your head above 
water without them." 

In this way, Horace tells us (Sat. I. iv.) his father was 
careful to form his character, and thus preserve him, not 
only from guilt, but even from the very suspicion of it 
<Sat. I. vi. 84). Moreover, too, he often very sensibly 
reminded him that, as he was not bom to wealth, be would 
"have, as best he could, to make his way in the world by 
his wits. He seriously impressed upon him, therefore, the 
need of industry. Amongst the several preceptors (Sat. I. 
vi. 82) he engaged to instruct his son was a teacher of 
•some note, Orbilius Pupillus of Beneventum, the eflecis of 
whose temper young Horace may occasionally have 
experienced, since in one of bis epistles (Epist. II. i.) he 
jestingly calls him " plagosus Orbilius," as if he retained a 
lively recollection of the smart of his birch. This man as 
an accomplished Roman grammarian was necessarily a 
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Greek scholar, and after having* g^ven young Horace a 
fair rudimentary knowledge of Latin literature — especi- 
ally of the old Latin poets whose writings it was the custom 
of the time to commit to memory — introduced him to the 
study of the language and literature of Greece. Music 
also and rhetoric were regarded as essential parts of the 
liberal education of a Roman youth. That Horace was 
well instructed in these is evident from his Epistle to the Pisos. 

At the age of eighteen, or thereabouts, he went for 
further culture to Athens, much as amongst ourselves, 
youths from our great schools are transferred to the 
universities. He does not, however, seem to rate very 
highly the education which he got there, humorously tell- 
ing us (Epist. II. ii. 43) that " kind Athens " taught him 
just enough of geometry to be able to distinguish a 
straight line from a curve ; and of philosophy, to know 
that truth was to be sought for in vain in the groves of 
Academus. He denied being the adherent of any parti- 
cular philosophical school, and said that he pinned his 
faith to none of them (Epist I. i. 14). However, to judge 
from his own practice cmd expressed opinions, there can be 
little doubt that, during his sojourn at Athens, and after- 
wards, he espoused in the main the views of Epicurus. 

Sir Theodore Martin says that Horace at Athens 
*' found many young men of the leading Roman families — 
Bibulus, Messalla, Corvinus, the younger Cicero, and others 
— engaged in the same pursuits with himself, and con- 
tracted among them many enduring friendships.*'^ Of 
^ Horace (Blackwood's Series), p. 1 1. 
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course, it is likely enough that Horace, a friend-maker all 
his life, clever, sociable and agreeable, made a great 
many friends amongst the young men who were his con- 
temporaries and fellow-students at Athens. The younger 
Cicero may certainly have been one of them. The same 
is to be said, but with less probability, of Messala. By 
the way, Sir Theodore call him Messa//^,^ and distinguishes 
him from Corvinus, although IMessala and M. Valerius 
Messala Corvinus were one and the same individual. As 
to Bibulus, like Messala, he is referred to by Horace in his 
satires (Sat. I. x. 86) as a man whose judgment he 
esteemed, and is commonly supposed to have been the son 
of M. Calpurnius Bibulus who was Julius Caesar's colleague 
in the consulship ; but whether or not he was at any time 
with Horace at Athens there is not the least evidence to 
show. In short, although Horace's friends at Athens must 
fiave been numerous, and although plausible conjectures 
, may be made as to who some of them were, none of them 
can be named with certainty. 

The poet was one of the most dutiful and affectionate of 
sons, and ever entertained towards his lowly-bom father 
feelings of the deepest gratitude for the sacrifices he had 
made on his behalf. He always speaks of him with the 
most devoted admiration. '* As long as I am in my senses," 
he writes in a satire addressed to Maecenas (i, 6), "I can 
fiever be ashamed of such a father as this, and therefore 
shall not apologise for my birth, as so many do, by saying 
it was no fault of mine. No ; my language and way of 
1 P. II and p. 172. 
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thinking are entirely different. If nature permitted me to 
go over my time again, and to choose other parents, such 
as people for ostentation's sake would wish to have, I 
would not change my own for the highest dignitaries in 
the land." 

When Horace lost his father we are not informed. It 
may have been during his career at Athens, or possibly 
before. At any rate, he was deprived of Him in his early 
manhood. Certainly his father could not have been alive 
when he wrote the first instalment of his satires at the age 
of five or six and twenty. The terms of loving remem- 
brance in which he speaks of him there evidently imply 
that he had been dead for some time previously. Prob- 
ably he died, as has been above intimated, whilst his son 
was a student at Athens ; and, if so, it is satisfactory to 
believe that he was spared a good deal of worldly mis- 
fortune which would have happened to him had he lived 
longer ; for, whilst Horace was at Athens, a time of trouble 
was fast approaching. Civil war broke out between the 
partizans of Brutus and Cassius and the adherents of 
Antony and Octavianus, and both sides were eager to 
bring their quarrel to the arbitrament of the sword. 
Brutus, on his way to the East, passing through Athens,, 
came in contact with many of the spirited Roman youths 
who were pursuing their studies at this fashionable seat of 
learning. Horace, amongst the rest, like young men ii> 
general, and young Romans in particular, was fired with 
patriotic ardour. Full of enthusiasm he left Athens, joined 
the republican standard, and was forthwith appointed a 
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military tribune in the army of Brutus. It was a position 
of great trust and honour to be assigned to so young a 
man, and shows the high opinion that Brutus must have 
formed of his merits and ability. He tells us in his Satires 
(I. vi. 48) that he had command of a legion — by which he 
probably means that he took his turn with other military 
tribunes in acting as the general's lieutenant. " In battle/' 
Adams remarks in his Roman Antiquities (p. 320), " a 
tribune seems to have had the charge of ten centuries, or 
about a thousand men.*' It is evident, at any rate, that 
the post allotted to him was an important one, and as he 
was but twenty- two, and had never seen anything of 
actual hostilities in his life, this, surely, is not a little sur- 
prising. One is inclined to imagine that Brutus must have 
been sadly in want of competent officers to have placed 
under the leadership of an inexperienced novice so large 
a section of his forces. However, be this as it may, there 
can be little doubt that Horace performed his military 
duties efficiently. Indeed, he says as much himself when 
he tells us (Epist. i. 20, 23), that not only when he was 
living at home in peace, but also during war — and this 
was the only occcision on which he had anything to do with 
it — ^he had acquitted himself to the satisfaction of his 
superiors. The fact that he ran away at the battle of 
Philippi may seem opposed to this assertion ; but it is not 
really so. That he conducted himself bravely enough 
under Brutus and Cassius in Asia Minor there is no reason 
to doubt. It was an exciting campaign, full of stirring 
incidents and hairbreadth escapes, and Horace went 
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through it manfully. In an ode written many years after 
(Carm. ii. 7), addressed to an officer named Pompey, one 
of his old friends and companions in arms, he alludes 
to the risks they had incurred together, and the carousals 
they had enjoyed, during this eventful expedition to the 
East. Pompey, in consequence of having ardently es- 
poused the republican side, had been obliged for many 
long years to remain an exile from his native country. 
However, through the clemency of Augustus* he had now 
returned, and had been reinstated in all his rights as a 
Quiris or Roman citizen. The poet congratulating him says : 

" Who hath restored thee safe and free 
To sky and gods of Italy, 
Best of my comrades, Pompey dear ? 
Ah ! oft were you and I brought near 
To death, when under Brutus we 
Discharged our foreign soldiery, 
And oft, too, we the lingering day 
In festal fashion wiled away. 
Quaffing our wine-cups free from care. 
Bedecked with chaplets round our hair. 
Which shone right brilliantly, because 
With Syrian spikenard dressed it was." 

" With Syrian spikenard.** Thus Horace at this time 
was apparently in Syria. The following year (b.c. 42) he 
was with the forces of Brutus and Cassius at Philippi when 
the crushing defeat happened which brought his soldier- 
ing to an end. As has been remarked, he ran away ; but 
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he had no reason to be ashamed of having* done so. His 
friend Pompey, to whom he addressed the ode which has 
just been quoted, did the same. It was a case of sauve qui 
pent, and had Horace, when the cause of Brutus and 
Cassius was absolutely hopeless, remained behind to be 
butchered by the conquering troops of Octavianus and 
Antony, he would simply have acted like a fool. The 
soldiers of Brutus and Cassius had fought with such heroic 
bravery that, as he tells us, " valour itself was overcome.'' 
They could do no more. The best of them had fallen, 
and it would have been futile for the rest to have attempted 
to fight longer. Hence Horace's precipitate decampment 
when, as he poetically puts it, he was " borne by Mercury 
through the midst of the enemy.". As a Roman he natu- 
rally felt that it was an inglorious thing {non benh) to throw 
away his shield as he did, and escape from his foes as 
quickly as his legs could carry him ; but surely, under the 
•circumstances, he could have pursued no wiser course. 

" The man that fights and runs away 
May live to fight another day, . 
But he that's in the battle slain 
Will ne'er rise up to fight again." 

Some such a thought may have occurred to Horace. 
At any rate it is certain enough that if he had lost his life 
iRre should have lost his poetry, and have therefore no 
reason to regret that, like Demosthenes at Chaeronea, 
recognising prudence as the better part of valour, he 
should have saved it by a timely flight. 
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He was now in a sorry plight. Since he had foug-Kt on 
the defeated side, all the property he possessed was of 
course confiscated, so that when he got back to Rome he 
had nothing to live by but his wits. However, the educa- 
tion his father had provided him with stood him in good 
stead. 

" When house and lands are gone and spent 
Then learninjg is most excellent." 

Horace found it so, and from sheer necessity took ta 
writing verses (Epist. 11. ii. 51). By this means he not 
only maintained himself but saved money ; and, as we may 
gather from the brief memoir of him by Suetonius, was. 
able a short time afterwards — probably with some heli> 
from his friends — to purchase a clerkship in the Treasury, 
The poets Virgil and Varius, happening to be then in 
Rome, made known his merits to Maecenas (Sat. I. vi. SS),. 
through whom, by-and-bye, he was brought under the 
notice of Augustus. Thus step by step he rose to fame 
and fortune. 

In a comparatively short space of time he was, living in 
Rome in a comfortable though not an affluent condition. 
It was during his abode here as a young man, and after 
his introduction to Msecenas, that the following circum- 
stance occurred which he has narrated in one of his satires. 
(Sat. I. ix). It contains a very humorous account of how 
he was one day annoyed, by a pushing and impudent 
fellow from whose companionship he was anxious to get 
away, and how at last, by a turn of good fortune, he was 
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delivered from his impertinent intrusion. His shifts to 
shake him off, without being positively rude to him, are 
amusingly described. He was out for an early morning's 
saunter on the Via Sacra, and meditating on various 
subjects as he walked along, when the individual in ques- 
tion met him. Running up to him, and grasping him 
tightly by the hand, he surprised the poet, who had never 
spoken to him before in his life, and merely knew him by 
name, by exclaiming, "How do you do, my sweetest 
friend?** Horace was taken aback, and hardly knew 
how to receive his advances. However, he seems to have 
been civil to him. He relates how, after this, his unwel- 
come interrogator tacked himself on to him, and stuck like 
a leech to him, notwithstanding all the arts and dodges 
that he vainly employed to escape from his clutches. No 
hints, however broad, that his presence was unacceptable 
had the least effect upon him. He persisted in boring 
Horace with his prating, boasted of attainments which he 
did not possess, and actually had the effrontery to ask to 
be presented to Maecenas ! Horace makes himself out to 
have been absurdly courteous to him whilst all the time 
wishing him at Jericho I Although the satire depicts the 
quandary of the poet, it is realty an excellent caricature 
of any in a similar predicament — and most people have 
probably been so at some time or another in their lives 
without always having been freed from their tormentors 
as opportunely as happened in the case of Horace. Just, 
he informs us, as he was resigning himself to his fate, and 
giving up all hopes of rescue, a creditor appeared upon 
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the scene, and, amidst much scuffle and confusion laid 
violent hands ujSon this saucy chatterer, and dragged him 
off, crestfallen and humiliated, to give an account of his 
unpaid debts before a court of justice I The poet was in 
ecstasies, and was ready to chant a paean. He concludes 
exultingly, Sic me servavit Apollo I 

Horace, though he never thought fit to marry, was 
mixed up in his youth in a good many love affairs. Of 
course, to imagine that he really lost his heart upon all the 
numerous Lelages and Chloes and Lydes and Glyceras to 
whom he addressed poems, would be absurd. One of his 
flames at this time, when he was living as a young man in 
Rome, was a girl, Neaera by name, with whose charms he 
was greatly smitten. She rejected him for a more wealthy 
rival. He was grievously annoyed, and reminded her in a 
taunting missive (Epode IS) of the vows she had once 
made to him when he and she on a beautiful moonlit night 
had held sweet converse together. He castigates her for 
her faithlessness with bitter and sarcastic severity. Rarely 
indeed has an offended swain indited a more scornful and 
withering remonstrance to his lady .love than Horace in 
his poem — 

To Nkjera. 

*^ Twas night ; and in a sky serene and fair. 
Amidst the lesser stars the moon was shining. 
When you — mocking, alas I the holy gods — did swear. 
Your pliant arms about me meanwhile twining 
As when the ivy binds the oak — did swear, I say, 
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That whilst the wolf a foe to Rocks should stray, 
Sailors against Orion's power pray, 
And round Apollo's locks the breezes play, 
So long for me your plighted love would stay. 

" O False Neaera I much regret 
From my stern temper you will get ; 
For if in Horace manhood be. 
He'll not a rival brook — not he. 
Forthwith another girl he'll woo. 
And thus drive out all thoughts of you. 
Him you will henceforth seek in vain 
With all your charms to win again. 

" Rich though he be, and full of grace, 
Who in your heart usurps my place ; 
Though lands he has and flocks untold. 
And, like Pactolus, flows with gold ; 
Though as Pythagoras he's wise. 
And Nireus in his form outvies ; 
Eftsoons you'll jilt him, I foresee. 
And give the laughing turn to me ! " 

It must have been shortly after the beginning of his 
acquaintance with Maecenas that the poet took part in a 
mission to Brundusium — the events of the journey to which 
town he has graphically described in the First Book of his. 
Satires (Sat. I. 5). It was an expedition undertaken on 
certain state-business which had been entrusted to- 
Maecenas to transact, and amongst others who accom- 
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panied him as attendiants on the occasion were Horace 
and the poet Virgil. Maecenas joined the party at Anxur, 
, and Virgil at Sinuessa. They travelled very leisurely, and 
Horace appears, notwithstanding some occasional discom- 
forts, to have enjoyed much amusement by the way — at 
*one time laughing at a contest of abuse between the slaves 
;and watermen as he was being ferried over the Pontine 
Marshes, at another regaling himself with his fellow- 
travellers as they stopped at some welcome halting-place. 
Whilst resident in Rome, after having been honoured 
^ith the friendship of Maecenas, Horace was a constant 
^est (convictor) at his generous patron's table. He 
appears, however, at the time referred to, to have had 
.sufficient means of his own to live independendy — owning 
several slaves, and possessing a bob-tailed mule. In the 
.sixth satire of the First Book he gives us a jaunty descrip- 
tion of his usual city life. We must not, however, suppose 
that he was really such an indolent, pleasure-seeking, lie- 
^-bed loafer as he playfully makes himself out to have 
been. Addressing Maecenas, he says: — "I live more 
comfortably than you and many others do, O illustrious 
•senator. I walk by myself wherever I please. I inquire 
the price of vegetables and bread. T often take a stroll 
through the swindling circus and the evening market. I 
.stand listening to the fortune-tellers, and after that betake 
myself home to a dish of onions, pulse, and pancakes. 
My supper (caena) is served up to me by three slaive boys. 
Two flagons (one of wine and the other of water), and a 
_goblet (to mix them in according to taste, and to drink 
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them out of) are placed near hand on a stone slab. By the 
side of these stand a common saltcellar, a cruet and a 
bowl, all of Campanian ware. Having done my supper, I 
retire to rest without any anxiety about getting- up next 
morning- to confront Marsyas, who protests (by his attitude, 
for he turns his back upon him), that he cannot endure the 
face of the younger Nevius.' I lie in bed until the fourth 
hour ( 10 o'clock).' After that I wander abroad, or, if so 
is my pleasure, I stay at home and employ my time in 
reading or writing. Then (as a preparation for athletic 
exercises) I am lubricated with oil,* though not, let me 
say, with quite such disgusting stuff as that filthy fellow 
Natta purloins for his use from the lamps ! When I have 
grown tired of my sports, and the sun has become too 
scorching to be agreeable, I leave the Campus Martius and 
the game of ball, arid go for a bathe. After that I take a 
light meal (prandium), just sufficient to keep down hunger, 
and the rest of my time I wile away at home. Such is the 
life of those who are free from miserable and galling 

* The statue of the Satyr Marsyas stood at the entrance of the 
Forum. "The poet means/' says Anthon, "that he has no lawsuit, 
nor any business whatever connected with the courts, that will disturb 
his slumbers overnight, and require his attendance early in the 
morning.'* 

> A dishonest usurer who conducted his trade at the back of the 
statue. 

' Horace is romancing. As a rule he was an early riser. In Sat. I. 
vi 35, we find him, after a long morning walk, arrived at the Temple 
of Vesta before nine o'clock. Later on he was usually a very early 
riser, and was up and writing poetry before sunrise (Epist. II. ii. ill). 

^ Oiling was supposed to make the limbs supple for bodily exertion. 
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ambition. By these means I flatter myself I shall live 
more happily than if my grandfather had been a quaestor, 
and my father and paternal uncle as well." 

Horace, numerous as his friends undoubtedly were, must 
have made many enemies by his freedom of speech. In 
the passage just quoted he pretty plainly called Nevius a 
rog-ue, and Natta a dirty, unsavoury, disagreeable fellow. 
We cannot suppose that the individuals in question could 
have loved him very dearly after that. Nor could 
Nasidienus, the purse-proud upstart, whose vulgar dinner- 
party he speaks of in another satire, and describes as being 
"as good as a play" (Sat. II. viii. 79). However, his 
satire for the most part was not ill-natured. Tigellius, the 
Sardinian singer, might certainly have taken umbrage at 
being pointedly singled out as ridiculous in the Third 
Satire of the First Book ; but, surely, singers in general 
could hardly have very grievously offended at the poet's 
plainly and good-humouredly telling them : — 

" With all of you singers this bad fault I find — 
If asked for a song then to sing you've no mind ; 
But if you're not wanted to sing — oh — appalling 
Is your interminable squalling ! " 

Maecenas, to whom Virgil dedicated his Georgies and 
Horace his Odes, was one of his chief aristocrats of the 
day. He was a direct descendant of the old kings of 
Etruria, lived in a grand mansion on the Esquiline Hill, and 
was a distinguished patron of men of letters. So greatl> 
was he pleased with Horace, that after he had known him 
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for a few years — some seven or eight apparently (Sat. II. 
vi. 40) — ^he gave him a landed estate, the Sabine farm, 
which the poet refers to so often in his works. It was 
conferred upon him, in a great degree no doubt, for 
services he had rendered to Maecenas, on whom for 
several years he had been constantly in attendance. 
Indeed, he seems to have expected some such reward from 
his wealthy patron, and had often said to himself, as many 
another citizen has done when living in the midst of 
a crowded population, "O rural solitude when shall I 
behold thee ? " (Sat. II. vi. 60). He pined for a life in the 
country, and at length, by the munificence of Maecenas, got 
it. No man ever more dearly loved his home than 
Horace his Sabine retreat. In the Satire just quoted (Sat. 
II. 6.), which, as is plain from internal evidence, must have 
been composed almost immediately after the estate in 
question was given him, he affirms that no gift could have 
delighted him more. It was the very thing he had always 
longed for — nay, surpassed his very utmost desires. He 
wanted no addition to his possessions. Thus he says : — 

" Of all my wishes, be it known. 
My chiefest was a farm to own 
Of modest size, with a small bit 
Of garden ground contained in it. 
And from a fountain near my dwelling 
An ever-running streamlet welling. 
I nothing else required, I ween. 
Save a few trees to deck the scene ; 

y 
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The gods be thanked I all this and more 
They've added to my worldly store. 
O son of Maia/ I'm content, 
And only ask thee to consent 
That what I now enjoy my be 
Enduringly insured to me/' 

Again, addressing Maecenas in the first of his Epodes, 
he says (i. 31): — "Your generosity has enriched me 
enough, and more than enough." Thus it is evident that 
the gift of his Sabine estate satisfied him entirely. It was 
distant about thirty-three miles from Rome, and twelve 
from the town of Tibur, or, as it is now called, Tivoli. 
Horace is never weary of recounting its delights, or of 
expressing his gratitude for them to Maecenas. Whereas, 
previously, he had been living principally in the crowded 
city of Rome, he now for the rest of his days abode for 
the most part in the country — ^writing poetry, exercising 
hospitality towards his friends and neighbours, and looking 
after the business of his farm. His house was situated in 
a broad valley in the midst of a range of hills, and had a 
northern aspect, " the rising sun viewing the right side of 
it, and the setting sun the left " (Epist. I. xvi. 6). It was 
well sheltered, too, by trees, and in particular by a noble 
pine tree which overhung his roof (Carm. III. xxii. 5). 
Moreover, a streamlet, clear as crystal, taking its rise 
from the fountain of Bandusia, at the foot of the adjoining 
hills, and within the precincts of his domain, flowed ever 

^ Mercury, patron of poets in general, and of Horace in particular. 
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.fresh and bubbling past his domicile. Consequently^ even 
in the most sultry days of summer, it was pleasantly and 
refreshingly cool. Thus, writing to Quindus, a friend of 
his, and speaking of the scenery about his home, he adds : 
"*• You would commend its temperature " (Epist. I. xvi. 8). 
His estate consisted of both arable and pasture land, 
.having several cornfields upon it, and a goodly number of 
oxen, sheep, and goats (Carm. III. xvi). The larger of it 
was let out to free coloni or tenants, five of whom with 
their families were resident upon it (Epist. I. xiv. 3). The 
rest of his ground he occupied himself, and cultivated "by 
means of some eight or nine slaves (Sat. II. vil. 1 18). To 
look after these, and, indeed, to superintend his affairs 
igenerally, he had a steward or bailiff (Epist. I. xiv.), a 
man who, though placed in a position of considerable 
authority, was nevertheless in a servile condition. The 
poet represent his lands as productive, and the locality as 
■exceedingly salubrious — preserving him in a fair state of 
health even in the sickly season of September (Epist. I. 
jcvi. 16). In short, he found a rural life agree with him 
-admirably, and he enjoyed it thoroughly. I fancy, however, 
that his health would have been considerably better than 
It was, and that he would have lived longer than he did, if 
he had been a little less partial to tippling. Certainly, 
without any exception, he is the most anti-teetotal poet 
that ever existed. A gourmand he never was — far from it 
— and it would be erroneous to regard him as a sot ; but 
that he dearly loved the hilarity which wine imparted to a 
company of familiar friends, there can be no question. 
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Every fortunate event he celebrates with a drinking- bout*. 
If Augxistus has returned to Italy after conquering- the 
Cantabriy or after a victory at Actium, he must needs have a 
festive party to commemorate it. He is never tired dilating^ 
on the virtues of wine. It dispels care, he tells us in one 
place, and in another that it imparts pleasure. He lauds 
it to the skies as a perfect godsend to the human race*. 
At the same time, he was far too sensible a man not to 
know, from his own experience, the value of temperance,, 
and, although he says, jokingly, " it is sweet occasionally 
to make a fool of oneself " (Carm. IV. xii. 28), he invari- 
ably, when speaking seriously, advocates abstinence from 
excess. 

Not very long after he had gone to live on his Sabine 
farm he had a narrow escape of being killed in his own 
grounds by a falling tree. He moralises on this circum- 
stance in the 1 3th Ode of the Second Book in a humorous,, 
and yet withal in a serious kind of way — for it seems to* 
have brought forcibly home to his mind the thought of the 
uncertainty of his existence. He begins by condemning 
the malificent tree which had so nearly crushed its un- 
offending owner's head, and playfully surmises that the 
unknown planter of it must have been some very evil 
person indeed — a man, perhaps, who had broken the neck 
of his father, stabbed an unsuspecting guest, or committed 
a number of horrible murders by processes of secret 
poisoning. He then*— speaking in the popular language 
of the day of " the realms of dusty Proserpine," and of 
" -/Eacus sitting in judgment " — goes on very naturally to- 
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the solemn reflection, how exceedingly near he was to 
death when he lezist thought of it, and how generally it 
happens that it comes unawares upon mankind. 

Horace, grateful to the gods for his providential de- 
liverance from being crushed beneath the falling tree, 
which was probably blown down by a gale of wind as he 
was passing under it, every year afterwards on the kalends 
of March kept a domestic festival in honour of the event, 
decking his house with flowers, inviting a party of con- 
genial friends and acquaintances, and delighting, as was 
his wont, to ply them liberally with the choicest wine. In 
the eighth Ode of the Third Book, he alludes to one of these 
gatherings which seems to have been graced amongst 
others by the presence of Maecenas. 

A natural shrinking from death all persons who are in a 
sound state of mind and body may be presumed to have, 
but Horace's views of it were somewhat morbid. He re- 
garded it with aversion, was fain to drown his thoughts of 
it, and heartily thanked his stars that on the occasion 
alluded to above he had had the good fortune to escape it. 
Life beyond the tomb was all vagueness to him. He 
believed in it indeed, but believed in it tremblingly. Cer- 
tainly it was to him anything but a cheering subject of 
reflection. Against the popular heathen notions of the 
day his intelligence revolted. And yet, for all that, the 
moribund superstitions of his credulous contemporaries, 
about the dim underworld, would occasionally cast their 
dark shadows over his mind, and he would think on death 
with a shudder. One might have supposed that Nature 
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in the spring'-timey bursting into new life, and rising-, as it 
were, joyously from the grave of winter, would have in- 
spired the poet with feelings of happiness and hope. It 
may have done so sometimes ; but it did not do so always^ 
What a vein of wailing melancholy runs through the fol- 
lowing ode (Carm. iv. 7) which he addressed 

To TORQUATUS. 

" The snows have fled ; the plains once more. 
And trees, are verdant as before ; 
The world assumes an altered show ; 
The rivers in their channels flow ; 
The Nymphs and Graces now are fain 
To venture nude to dance again. 
Is all this lasting ? Not so cry 
Our years that fleet, our hours that fly. 
No sooner do the Zephyrs bring 
The genial sunshine of the Spring 
Than Summer drives it out apace. 
For a brief span to take its place ; 
And scarce its fruits .has Autumn shed 
When back comes Winter cold and dread. 

" But Nature's beauty, lost and o'er. 
The moons which follow soon restore. 
With us, alas, it is not so 
When hence to realms beneath we go, 
Where pious ^neas dwells, and where 
Rich Tullus and Ancus are — e'en there 
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Dust-like phantoms shall we be^ 
Nevermore the light to see I 

" Whether the gfods another day 
Will let you live you ne'er can say ; 
So haste thee to enjoy at ease 
What otherwise your heir will seize : 
For when, Torquatus, once youVe dead, 
And Minos has your sentence said, 
Not your nobility of race, 
Not all your eloquence and grace, 
Not e'en your piety, will then 
Avail to bring you back again. 

" If fair Diana tried to free 
Her chaste Hippolytus trust me 
Vain would her endeavours be. 
And did great Theseus undertake, 
For dear Perithous's sake, 
Lethsean manacles to break. 
Signal the failure he would make." 

The poet must have been well off in his latter years, and 
appears to have possessed a villa at Tibur in addition to 
his house on the Sabine estate which was distant, it has 
been remarked, about twelve miles from the town. That 
Horace often visited this place, and was particularly par- 
tial to it for its genial climate and pleasant scenery there 
can be no doubt whatever. In the sixth Ode of the Second 
Book he expressed a hope that he might some day have a 
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home there, and, if tradition is to be trusted, the time 
came when he had. The site of the house he is reported 
to have lived in is still pointed out to travellers. 

Horace was a man of particularly powerful emotions, 
and could hate as cordially as he could love. The virulent 
detestation in which he held those whom he disliked is 
positively astonishing. Few men ever existed of a more 
kindly and genial disposition, and yet it is also true that 
few have ever been swayed more strongly than he 
was at times by a spirit of the most bitter malignity. To 
a certain vulgar fellow whom he detested he writes in his 
Fourth Epode, which has been well translated by Sir 
Theodore Martin, 

" Such hate as nature meant to be 
'Twixt lamb and wolf I feel for thee I " 

He abominated from the bottom of his heart old hags 
like Canidia, who aped the airs and graces of young 
women. He hated all cowardly slanderers, all grasping 
usurers, and all hypocritical pretenders. Dull verse- 
makers, imagining themselves poets, were his especial 
aversion. What concentrated antipathy, for example, 
does he express in his Tenth Epode towards a man of the 
name of Maevius,whom he ironically dubs "M^ Poet," and 
who was just on the eve of embarking for Greece I He 
imprecates the direst calamities upon him, wishes he may 
be shipwrecked, and vows, in case he is, a sacrifice of 
thanksgiving to the Tempests I I venture thus to render 
into English his extremely venomous tirade :-^ 
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Against Mjevius the Poet. 

** 111 luck awaits the ship, I reck, 
That loathsome Maevius has on deck. 
O South Wind, raise the angry tid^s 
To buffet her on both her sides. 
O darksome East, on waves adverse 
Her broken ropes and oars disperse. 
O North Wind, rise, and as an oak 
Trembling- is riven by thy stroke 
On mountains high, so may she be 
Utterly undone by thee. 
Let no kind star light up her night 
When grim Orion takes his flight. 
Oh ne'er may Maevius' seas enjoy 
More tranquil than the Greeks from Troy, 
Whom Pallas, in her dreadful ire. 
Doomed to encounter surges dire. 
May he, the ship's crew vainly toiling 
'Gainst blustering blasts and billows boiling. 
Unmanned, and looking ghastly pale. 
Cry to great Jove without avail. 
When, midst Ionian breakers cast. 
The ship to pieces falls at last I 
Drowned should he be — ha, ha — and make 
Food for the cormorants to take, 
I'll laud the Tempests for his fate. 
And goat and lamb will immolate I " 

How different in all respects is Horace's anguage 
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(Carm. I., iii., 5) addressed to the ship which had on board 
his dearly loved friend, the poet Virgil, when he, similarly^ 
was on the eve of embarking- for the shores of Greece I 

" O, ship, entrusted to convey 
My Virgil to Athena's goal ; 
May'st thou return him safe, I pray. 
And keep the half-part of my soul I " 

Horace was a great flatterer of Augfustus. Quite a. 
number of quotations might be produced in proof of this^ 
Indeed, in several passages he even speaks of him as a 
god, and assumes (Carm. IV., v.) the divine origin of the 
Julian line. Thus he says (Carm. III., v.), 

'* Thundering Jove reigns supreme in the sky, 
But Augustus is with us a god ever nigh." 

And again (Carm. I., ii.), he asks which of the gods the 
Romans should approach in seasons of national calamity. 
Should they appeal to Apollo, or Venus, or Mars, or 
Mercury? No, he replies, salvation will come from none of 
them, but solely and entirely from the great arbiter of 
their destinies — ^the god Augustus. He declares him worthy 
of divine honours even whilst living on the earth, and asserts 
that it was the custom of the people to raise altars to him 
as a god, and to swear by his name as sacred. The poet 
affirms that, whilst other heroes had had full divine honours, 
accorded to them only after death, he enjoyed full divine 
honours {matures honor es) whilst still living. Thus, ad- 
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dressing Augustus, he writes — in a passage which I must 
render paraphrastically to convey its meaning — " On thee 
whilst present amongst us we lavish the full honours of a 
god, and erect altars to make vows upon in thy name, 
feeling convinced that no other name that ever has been 
or will be sworn by is equal to it in binding power " (Epist. 

II., i., IS). 

And the poet is not speaking metaphorically. That 
Augustus really allowed altars to be raised to him, and 
sanctioned his own adoration as a god, there can be no 
question. " He permitted," says Gibbon, "some of the 
provincial cities to erect temples to his honour, on condition 
that they should associate the worship of Rome with that 
of the sovereign." 

For flattering Augustus as he did, Horace has been 
accused of insincerity. We have seen that he fought in 
the republican army at Philippi. But then it should be 
remembered that, with the defeat of Brutus at Philippic 
all hopes of republican success came utterly to an end. 
Horace saw this clearly enough, and, like a sensible man, 
took circumstances as he found them. Recognising in 
Augustus the de facto ruler of the empire, and becoming 
convinced that a powerful autocratic sovereign was needed 
for the times, he gave him his most devoted allegiance. 
Augustus throughout his dominions had no more loyal a 
subject than Horace, and he fully appreciated his worth. 

Horace became a sort of poet laureate to Augustus^ 
writing several of his poems at his special suggestion, and 
one of them — the Secular Hymn — ^by his particular com- 
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cnand. Anthon calls it " a proud monument of talent, and 
•one of the noblest pieces of lyric poetry that has descended 
to our times." It is principally valuable as a specimen of 
the heathen worship in vogue at the time, during- such a 
^and centenary celebration as were the Secular Games, 
and may be described as being a poetical form of suppli- 
cation for the prosperity of the city and empire, to be sung" 
by a chorus of youths and maidens to Phoebus and Diana, 
whilst Augiistus in person offered up white bulls as 
sacrifices upon the altars. The solemnities lasted three 
days and nights, and were accompanied by extraordinary 
festivities. Horace was an eye-witness of all this, and we 
may well believe that he must ever afterwards have re- 
garded having taken part in such proceedings as a very 
memorable incident of his life. 

But was Horace really a worshipper of such divinities as 
Phoebus and Diana? Was he a theist, or was he a 
polytheist? I am inclined to think that his theological 
views — as were those of most educated Romans at the 
time — were exceedingly misty and undefined. He con- 
formed occasionally and externally to the forms and cere- 
monies of the popular religion, and habitually used its 
language, but as for any hearty belief in it, he had none. 
He tells us (Carm. I., xxxiv.) that, as a rule, the services 
he paid to the gods were very scanty. What he thought 
of them was that, if they existed at all, they concerned 
themselves surprisingly little about mundane matters. He 
had no faith in their active interposition. He denied that 
they worked miracles, or interfered in any way in human 
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,aflairs. Thus at Egnatia^ during his journey from Rome 
to Brundusium, when he and friends were told that in the 
sacred fane there incense melted without the application 
of fire, he says (Sat. I., v., 98) that they all laughed and 
joked at the very idea of such a thing, and adds :— 

" Let Apella the Jew credit that if he please, 

As for me, I've no faith in such marvellous tales. 
No ; the gods, I have learnt, pass their oeons at ease, 
And that nature, not they, to work wonders avails.'^ 

Nature seems to have been regarded by him as divine, 
or rather, he appears to have recognised vaguely an 
intelligent Power operating in and through the things of 
nature. He certainly had faith in a kind of Providence, 
and believed that, somehow or another, all things were 
working for the best. He had his seasons of severe de- 
pression, but, take him for all in all, he was a hopeful 
man, and no pessimist. He allows that the good often 
suffer in this world as much as the bad, but he notices 
(Carm. III., ii., 31) as a significant fact that the bad in the 
long run rarely escape punishment, and sees retribution 
dogging the steps of successful fraud. His rules for 
practical guidance — ^I do not say that he was an example 
of their invariable fulfilment — in the main were such as 
these : — Keep a clear conscience, enjoy as much as you 
can the present, and harbour no superstitious fears about 
the future. 

Horace's last work was his Epistle to the Pisos, or, as it 
is otherwise called, The Art of Poetrv, It refers to the 
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< I ' ■ ' ■ ^ 

Roman stage, and may be described as a didactic essay, 
imtten in verse, on the composition and performance <rf 
dramatic pieces. Its directions, though thrown together 
-without systematic arrangement, are sound and sensible 
in a high degree, and are many of them applicable, not 
only to authors and actors, but to any who would acquire 
correctness of elocution, and speak with propriety in public. 
What better rule, for example, could be pressed upon the 
attention of prolix, grandiloquent, and h£izy orators than 
5uch a rule as this ? — 

" Whatever you teach be concise. 

And your language as clear as the day, 
That your hearers may catch in a trice 
The meaning you wish to convey." 

The poet in person was fat and stumpy. He is described 
as being so by Suetonius, and jokingly speaks of himself 
(Epist. I. iv. is) as "a hog from the herd of Epicurus, fat 
and sleek with good keeping." In his youth his hair was 
jet black (Epist. I. vii. 26). At forty-four it was getting 
gjey (Epist. I. xx. 24). His forehead he calls narrow 
(Epist. I. vii. 26), meaning, probably, that his hair grew 
low upon it. His health was by no means invariably 
good. Although generally a most genial man, he was 
occasionally, as has been observed, subject to great 
depression of spirits (Epist. I. viii. 7). At times he 
suffered from attacks of sleeplessness, and wrote verses to 
calm his mind. Trebatius, a friend^'of his, recommended 
him to give up this practice, and to adopt as a better 
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sedative a daily regimen — ^to be begun by a course of 
vigorous gymnastics, to be followed by a swim of three 
times, backwards and forwards, across the Tiber, and to 
be ended with a good dose of wine before going to bed 
<Sat, II. i. 7). However effective such a remedy might be 
found to be in certain cases, Horace thought it rather too 
heroic — at least for his state of health at the time. His 
physical vigour seems to have failed him early. At the 
age of about fifty he says of himself (Epist. XL ii, ^^y 
" Advancing years are spoiling me of everything. They 
have robbed me of all zest for joking, loving, party-going 
and games ; and are fast depriving me of all capacity for 
poems." 

He died at the age of fifty-seven, leaving all his 
property to Augustus. Although a celibate all his days, 
he was no foe to matrimony, and probably, like many 
another bachelor, envied at times the condition of the 
fortunately married. Anyhow, he rated most highly, and 
descanted feelingly on the blissfulness of a congenial and 
life-long union. His verdict is (Carm. 1. xiii. 17) : — 

" Thrice happy — yea, and more so — those 
Whose chain of love no fracture knows. 
Who live together without jar 
Until by death they parted are." 
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VIRGIL, the prince of Latin poets, son of Maro and 
Maia, was born b.c. 69, in the village of Andes, 
near Mantua. According to his earliest biographer his 
parents were moderately well off. Some were of opinion 
that his father was a potter ; but the more general belief 
was that he was the son of the servant or assistant of an 
itinerant magician. The magician, Maro's master, retir- 
ing from the practice of magic, with which the art of 
medicine was no doubt combined, became an agriculturist, 
rearing sheep and cattle and bees, and. entrusted to Maro 
^ great part of the duty of superintending the manage- 
ment of his farm. So well did Maro fulfil his work, and 
«o great was. his master's regard for him, that he gave 
him his daughter Maia in marriage. 

Such were the parents of the poet, and worthy parents 
too. They fondly nurtured him during his childhood, and 
gave him every advantage in their power. Leaving 
Andes shortly after his birth they went and dwelt at 
■Cremona. Here, up to the seventh year of his age, 
Virgil passed his days. After this he was at a school in 
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Milan. In his seventeenth year he assumed the toga virilis^ 
and went to Naples for higher education. Here he de- 
voted himself with the utmost assiduity to Greek and! 
Latin literature, and also to the study of medicine and 
mathematics. Having become by these means one of the 
most learned and accomplished men of the time he betook 
himself to Rome. The stories which his uncritical biog- 
rapher records of him must be viewed in a great degree- 
as fabulous. Still, divested of all that is marvellous or 
incredible in them, they may justly be regarded as based 
on some substratum of fact. His account, however, is full 
of inaccuracies. He tells us, for example, that Virgil, on 
going to Rome, gained the friendship of the manager of 
the stud of horses belonging to Augustus, rendered him 
essential service in successfully prescribing remedies for 
those of them that were sick or unsound, and by this 
means was brought under the notice of Augustus. The 
story is plausible enough on a superficial glance, but will 
hardly bear the test of a close examination. If there is 
any truth in it at all, the facts narrated must have occurred 
at a later period ; for supposing Virgil to have gone to- 
Rome when he was twenty, Augustus (then Octavianus),. 
who was seven years younger, would have been but thir- 
teen. Moreover, he did not accede to any power in the 
state until the death of his uncle Julius Caesar five years, 
later, when Virgil was twenty-five. Thus the story as it 
• stands is improbable. 

His parents died when he was grown up (jam grandis) 
and was sojourning as a young man in Rome. He must 
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then have come into possession of his father's estate near 
Mantua. That he occasionally resided upon it for con- 
siderable intervals of time is extremely probable. How- 
ever, whether such was the ceise or not, there can be no 
doubt that a few years afterwards he lost it. Octavianus, 
on his return to Rome, having- defeated Brutus and 
Cassius at Philippi, b,c. 42, confiscated certain lands with a 
view to rewarding- with allotments the veteran soldiers 
who had fought for him and Antony. Thus Virgil, 
amongst others, was deprived of his humble patrimony 
near the town of Mantua. Fortunately for him he had 
some good friends at Court, one of whom was Asinius 
Pollio, prefect of Transpadane Gaul, the province in which 
his property was situated. Through this man's timely 
interposition he recovered his estate. Pollio, having in- 
fluence with Octavianus, used it on Virgil's behalf, and 
obtained his permission to reinstate him in the possession 
of his lands. The debt which the poet owed to Pollio and 
Octavianus for this boon he ever afterwards most grate- 
fully remembered. He refers in his first Eclogue, written 
about a year later, to the good fortune that had fallen to 
his lot. Under the name of Tityrus he represents himself 
as a happy old shepherd reclining under the shade of his 
own beech-tree, whilst Meliboeus, an unfortunate neigh- 
bour, is leaving his home for ever to go into exile he knows 
not whither. The poet by the mouth of Tityrus greatly 
belauds Octavianus, affirming that he had been a god to 
him, and vowing to pay him divine worship; for it is 
plainly to Octavianus that he refers when he says, — 
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" A gfod, MelibcBUS, made for me 
This happy state of ease and gflee 
In which you now do witness me. 
A god I do say, for a god of bright sheen 
By me he will always be deemed to have been. 
His sanctified altar full often Pll stain 
With the blood of a lambkin to his honour slain." 

Again Tityrus declares further on : — 

" Sooner shall stags find pasture in the skies, 
Oceans disgorge their fishes on the. shore, 
The stream of Arar flow where Parthia lies, 

And Tigris' current through Germania pour ; 
Sooner, I say, shall men such wonders see 
Than his loved image be effaced from me." 

Virgil's eclogues, the earliest of his poems which have 
been have handed down to us, are ten in number, and the 
most remarkable of them — not for its poetry but for its 
subject — is undoubtedly the fourth, commonly called the 
"Pollio." It is hardly to be regarded as a bucolic or 
pastoral poem like the others. Indeed, the poet com- 
mences by claiming it to belong to a higher species of 
verse. However, whatever may be its character, and 
whatever its merits or demerits, there can be no doubt 
that it has been the subject of a vast amount of contro- 
versy. Many have contended tha| it contains a prophecy 
of the Messiah, whereas others, with good reason, have re- 
pudiated such a notion as untenable. I venture here to 
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offer a rhyming^ translation of the poem which, imperfect 
though it be, I think fairly represents its meaning*. It & 
inscribed to PoUio who had just attained the honour of the 
consulship, and the poet, giving a free rein to fancy, 
flatteringly predicts that from his accession to this high 
dignity will date a new era — ^the dawn of a second golden 
age. It begins with an invocation to the muses of Sidly, 
to whom indeed Virgil owed much — the matter of his 
bucolics being mainly derived from the idylls of the Greek 
poet Theocritus, who flourished at Syracuse, in Sicfly 
The poet implores them for their inspiration to enable him 
to rise above pastoral themes, and to produce verses 
worthy of the approval of the new consul, 

POLLIO. 

^' Since groves and lowly tamarisks fail all men to delight, 
Help me, Scilian muses, to take a bolder flight ; 
If Fm but a woodland singer, still make my song, I pray. 
One that for a consul's ear may prove a fitting lay. 

'^ Behold I there dawns the last great era, long ago 

foretold 
By Cumae's ancient prophetess, the Sybil, famed of old: 
A cycle vast of ages new is now about to run ; 
The Virgin comes I and, lo, once more is Saturn's reign 

begun 
A portent, strange to mortal sight, a child of wondrous 

birth, 
A heaven-begotten progeny, now first appears on earth. 
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Protect him^ chaste Lucina I guard well the growing- boy 
Who will the golden age bring in, the iron age destroy. 
Apollo thine is reigning now ; and, Pollio, whilst thou art 
Consul, on his grand career, this child of fate will start, 
yes ; now, whilst thou art consul, his pregnant months will 

rise — 
Months big with joy and happiness to all beneath the skies. 
When vice will be extinguished, and not a trace remain 
Of aught that now produces or fear or bitter pain. 

'* He shall, at last, to heaven raised, with gods and 

heroes meet, 
Shall see them, and be seen by them, in converse close and 

sweet, 
And shall the signal virtues of his wise sire display 
In making every nation the rule of peace obey, 

** Such will, O boy, by Heaven's behest thy far-off future 

be; 
But, ere that distant day arrives, these wonders men will 

see: 
To greet thy childhood earth uniilled will plants and 

flowers bear. 
Ivy, with posies intermixed, and sweet beans rich and rare ; 
To bring thee milk the kind she-goats will homeward 

wend their way, 
Nor will they fear, lest lions huge should near about them 

stray ; 
Thy very cradle will pour forth garlands both choice and 

gay; 
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Serpents will perish ; poisonous herbs will droop and die 

away; 
And Syrian spikenard, in their place, will root itself and 

stay. 

"Ere long-, when thou art old enough to know fair 

virtue's name, 
To learn the deeds of heroes, and appraise thy father's 

fame. 
These things will happen : — By degrees, what was a sterile 

plain 
Will be with verdure comely, and with crpps of golden 

grain ; 
Grapes of blushing beauty will on bramble bushes grow. 
And oak-trees with sweet honey-drops bedew the sward 

below ! 

f'But left of ancient evils some remnants still there'll 
be 

To prompt mankind, for sake of wealth, to brave the 
raging sea, 

To drive them to build cities, and to plough the stubborn 
soil. 

Inspired with hopes that fortune's fruits may recom- 
pense their toil. 

Another Tiphys, I foretell, at that time will arise 

To steer another Argo's crew to glorious enterprise. 

Other wars will be begun, and once again, I trow, 

Another great Achilles to another Troy will go. 
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" But when at length to man's estate by time's wheel 

thou art brought, 
No more will sailors plougfh the main, no more will ships 

be sought 
To carry home commodities ; for all wants then will be 
Supplied to human beings by the earth spontaneously. 
The land will then no harrow know, no pruning-knife the 

vine ; 
The sturdy swain from labour's yoke will liberate the 

kine ; 
Wool will no longer dye require to give it colours due, 
For sheep by nature will be clad in coats of brilliant hue» 
Rams, now in purple fleece arrayed, will roam the 

meadows green, 
And then forthwith, like crocus-bells, in yellow will be 

seen; 
And all around the little lambs, bedecked in scarlet gay. 
On sweet grass feeding happily, will frisk about and play t 

"That this, by Fate's arbitrament, is preordained to be 
The goddesses of destiny do one and all foresee ; 
For to their spindles ihey have chanted, ever and anon, 
*Run quickly, spindles, run and bring these hallowed ages 
on.' 

*' Dear offspring of the gods above, blest son of Jove 
on high. 
Hasten thy reign of glory — lol great signs declare it nigh. 
Mark how the ponderous worlds — lands, seas, and stars 
sublime — 
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Move, restlessly expectant, anent the coming time I . 
Mark well the jubilation with which thing's all presage 
The glad and near regression, of a joyous golden age I 

" Celestial child, if gracious Heaven's decree 
Life long enough and breath bestow on me 
To sing the exploits to be done by thee, 
Not Thracian Orpheus shall surpass my strain ; 
Not Linus ; nay — they both in vain 
Preeminence o'er me shall strive to gain. 
Though to the aid of one Calliope should follow, 
And to the other's help the god Apollo I 

** Begin, sweet boy, thy mother dear with pleasing 

smiles to greet : 
Her months of sufferance demand of thee this favour meet. 
Begin, I say, to greet her thus : indeed, I know you will, 
Or never, surely, were you meant, a place in heaven to 

fill. 
A babe by smiles who ne'er has made its parents smile 

is fated 
Nor a guest of gods to be, nor to a goddess mated," 

Such is Virgil's Pollio. That in several particulars it 
strikingly resembles Messianic prophecy must be granted. 
It tells, for instance, of the coming of " the Virgin," of the 
birth of a wondrous child, of the commencement of a new 
cycle of ages, and of the final extirpation of " the Serpent." 
VirgiFs actual words are, "The Serpent shall perish," 
though understanding that by "the Serpent" the poet 
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meant the race of serpents I have so rendered it. The 
description, again, of the state of the world in the ap- 
proaching golden age is given in language which bears a 
singular, though an odd, analogy to that of scripture. 
Thus we are told of red purple and yellow rams, and of 
scarlet Iambs ; of lands wanting no harrow, and vines no 
pruning-knife ; of grapes growing on thorns, and of the 
blessings of universal peace supplanting the horrors of 
war. That the Hebrew prophets occasionally exercised 
their imaginations in a curiously similar way is manifest. 
Thus they predict, — " The wolf shall dwell with the lamb, 
and the leopard shall lie down with the kid ; and the calf 
and the young lion and the fatling together ; and a little 
child shall lead them. And the cow and the bear shall 
feed : their young ones shall lie down together, and the 
lion shall eat straw like the ox*' (Isaiah XL, 6-^), "The 
light of the moon shall be as the light of the sun, and the 
light of the sun shall be sevenfold as the light of seven 
days " (Isaiah XXX., 2 6). " Instead of the thorn shall 
come up the fir tree, and instead of the brier shall come 
up the myrtle tree " (Isaiah XL., 13). " The wolf and the 
lamb shall feed together, and the lion shall eat straw like 
the ox " (Isaiah XL, 6-8). "The light of the moon shall 
be as light of the sun, and the light of the sun shall be seven- 
fold as the light of the seven days " (Isaiah XXX., 26). 
Instead of the thorn shall come up the fir-tree, and instead 
of the brier shall come up the myrtle tree (Isaiah LV., 
13). " The wolf and the lamb shall feed together, and the 
lion shall eat straw like the bullock " (Isaiah LXV., 25). 
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"The mountains shall drop down new wine, and the hills 
shall flow with milk " Qoel III. 18). <'The ploughman 
shall overtake the reaper, and the treader of grapes him 
that soweth seed, and the mountains shall drop sweet wine^ 
and all the hills shall melt '' (Amos IX., 13). " They shall 
beat their swords into plowshares, and their spears into 
pruning-hooks ;- nation shall not lift up sword against 
nation, neither shall they learn war any more" (Micah 
IV., 3). 

But notwithstanding the resemblance between Virgil's 
Pollio and certain Scriptural predictions the notion that 
it is Messianic must be abandoned. By '* the Virgin " he 
does not mean the mother of ** the child " at all, but the 
goddess Astraea, a personification of Justice, which the 
poet imagines as about to prevail in a second, as in a 
former, golden age ; and by " the serpent," as has been 
said, he means the race of serpents which he foretells in a 
second golden age will become extinct. It is quite a 
mistake to put Christian ideas into this poem. The 
Cumsean Sybil, to whom the poet refers, and of whose 
prognostications he has availed himself, may possibly have 
derived some portions of her inspiration from Hebrew 
prophecy; but, be this as it may, the poem is obviously 
throughout a mere flight of fancy, written to eulogise 
Octavianus and Pollio— the former the Apollo, whom the 
poet hyperbolically describes as then reigning, and the 
latter, the consul, from the beginning of whose official 
career he professes to anticipate very glorious results. 

But who was *' the Child" the poet speaks of? Not- 
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withstanding all that has been advanced ag-ainst the 
h3rpothesis» I still venture to believe that he was no other 
than Marcellus — son of Octavia, who was sister of 
Octavianus, and wife of Antony — by race a Caesar, and 
for many years the favourite and hope of the Roman 
people. However, the question is more one of curiosity 
than of importance ; for certainly, whoever the Child may 
have been, he never fulfilled, or was ever really expected 
to fulfil, the high-flown predictions of the poet. 

At what time Virgil first obtained the friendship of 
Maecenas cannot be ascertained with precision. However, 
that he knew him some time before Horace did is certain ; 
for Horace tells us himself that he was introduced to 
Maecenas by Virgil. Now, it must have been about b.c. 39 
or 40 that Horace was introduced by Virgil to this distin- 
guished patron of literature. But surely Virgil would hardly 
have ventured to introduce Horace to him had he not been 
acquainted with him for some considerable time previously, 
^ince Maecenas was always peculiarly slow to. receive any 
new acquaintances within the charmed circle of his friends. 
I imagine, therefore, that Virgil must have known Maecenas 
for several years at the above mentioned date, and so that 
he must have known him before b.c 42, the date of the 
battle of Philippi, a short time after which he was deprived 
of his estate near Mantua. I think, too, that Maecenas 
may have been amongst the number of his friends at 
Court who helped him to recover it, although it fell to 
Pollio, as prefect at the time of Transpadane Gaul, 
actually to restore it to him. 
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But then how, it may be asked, comes it that, although 
Virgil alludes in his eclogues to Pollio and Octavianus, he 
makes no allusion in any of them to Maecenas? The 
eclogues, however, it should be remembered, are, as their 
very name imports, merely but a small selection from a 
much larger number of poems which have never come 
down to us at all, and the contents of which it is impossible 
to ascertain. It is by no means beyond the bounds of 
probability that Maecenas may have been alluded to in 
several of them. However, be this as it may, it is evident, 
at any rate, that Virgil must have enjoyed for many years 
the close friendship of Maecenas before he penned his 
Georgicsy which he commenced b.c. 36, when he was thirty- 
three years of age, and completed b.c. 29, when he was of 
the age of forty. He dedicated them to Maecenas, having 
written them at his special bidding ; for Maecenas, having 
observed the low condition to which agriculture had been 
reduced in Italy by civil war, had requested Virgil, with a 
view to its improvement, to write a didactic poem on the 
subject. Hence originated the GeorgicSy regarded by 
many competent critics as the most perfect of Virgil's 
works. They consist of four books, and may briefly be 
described as treating respectively of agriculture, trees, 
cattle, and bees. Virgil begins them with an enumeration 
ofjl^the topics he is about to discuss in an opening passage 
which Js thus rendered by the poet Dryden : — 

" What makes a plenteous harvest, when to turn 
The fruitful soil, and when to sow the corn ; 
The care of sheep, of oxen, and of kine ; 
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And how to raise on elms the teeming vine ; 
The birth and genius of the frugal bee, 
I sing, Maecenas, and I sing to thee.'* 

And certainly he sings about them very prettily. But, as 
might naturally be expected in the case of one who lived 
so many years ago, he here and there makes some very 
egregious mistakes He supposes, for example (Georg. 
II., 70), that trees of different species may be successfully 
grafted upon one another, and hence asserts that in this 
way a plane tree may be made to bear apples, and a moun- 
tain ash, pears. He held, too, most singularly absurd 
notions about the breeding of horses (Georg. III. 274)/ 
and as to bees, he thought that the queens were males, and 
invariably calls them kings. He believed that they got 
their young from the leaves of plants (Georg. IV. 2CX>), 
that in windy weather they poised themselves in the air by 
using small stones as ballast (Georg. IV., 194), and that, if 
a swarm by chance became extinct, a fresh one could be 
generated from the putrid carcase of a beast (Georg. 
IV. 281). Such blunders, however, are archaeological 
curiosities, and enhance, rather than detract from, the 
interesting character of the poems. The observations 
contained in them are for the most part full of good sense, 
and might even be studied with advantage by modem 
agriculturalists. 

In the first Georgic, amongst* other things, the poet 
discusses at some length the signs of the weather. He 
asserts that one of the surest symptoms of its being fair is 
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to be derived from the appearance of the moon when four 
days old. Whether his opinion is sound or not, let meteor- 
ologists determine. At any rate his view (Georg-. I. 
422) is this : — 

" If the moon, when she rises upon the fourth night. 

Has her horns on both sides of her brilliant and plain. 
During- all the month afterwards, till it's out quite. 
The days will be free from both tempests and rain.'* 

There has been no inconsiderable amount of contro- 
versy during- late years on the respective merits of large 
and small farms, and their relative productiveness. What 
Virgil said (Georg. II. 412) to the vine-farmers of Italy 
in his day may possibly be regarded as not inapplicable to 
certain British farmers now who are under the delusion 
that their gains increase in proportion to the size of their 
holdings. The fallacy lurks in the inference, that what is 
true up to a certain point, is true beyond it. Hence the 
poet's caution, " Commend large farms, cultivate small." 

Virgil, true and worthy patriot as he was, loved his 
country with the intensest devotion. Other regions of the 
world he confessed had many charms for him. But, after 
all, says he (Georg. ii. 136) — 

" Nor Media with its wooded strand, 
Nor Ganges in its beauty grand. 
Nor Hermus with its golden sand. 
Can possibly my praise command 
As doth my own my native land. 
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Nor Bactra^ nor India, nor perfumed Panchee* 
Have aught of dear Italy's sweetness for me." 

The farmers of Italy in Virgil's time seem to have had 
no higher estimate of the blissfulness of their state than 
farmers generally have now. The poet, therefore, thinks 
fit to remind them of the many advantages they [enjoyed. 
Thus, in a fine episode — ^to which, although I think I have 
fairly given its sense, I do not pretend to have done .ade- 
quate justice — ^he says : — 

" The favoured men who till our land 
Know little what their blessings are : 
The bounteous earth requites their toil 
Remote from din of direful war. 

" What if to them in mansions grand 
No fawning clients homage pay ; 
What if for them no porches stand 
With tortoiseshell adornments gay ; 

** What if they have no robes of gold. 
No bronzes of Corinthian make ; 
What if on them you wool behold 
That ne'er 's been caused a dye to take ; 

" What if no unguents they employ 

To give their tresses fragrance sweet, 
But simple oil without alloy 
Is found for their requirements meet ? 

^ Panchsea was a part of Arabia Felix celebrated for the production 
of myrrli, frankincense and perfumes. 
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'* Are they not happy? Yes, indeed, 

. They've peace secure and hearts confiding. 
Of sordid riches they've no need 

'Midst nature's varied wealth abiding. 

•** They've spacious meads and grots and lakes. 
They've valleys cool as Tempe's ground, 
They've kine whose lowing music makes, 
And trees 'neath which soft slumber's found. 

■*' They've woods to range, wild beasts to snare. 
And slave-boys patient and content ; 
They've rites divine and grandsires rare — 
Right worthy for their lives well spent. 

•* When Justice departed from this world, I ween. 
Her ultimate footsteps amongst them were seen."* 

Immediately after the production of his Georgics (b.c. 
29), Virgil appears to have commenced his grand epic, 
the -^neid — ^the last and most celebrated of his works, 
" He completed," says Donatus, " his Georgics at Naples 
in seven years, and his ^neid, partly in Sicily and partly 
in Campania, in eleven." Thus it would seem that during 
these eighteen years he dwelt for the most part at Naples. 
'''In his fifty-second year," Donatus tells us, "when he 

^ Astrsea, the goddess of Justice, is fabled as having lived upon 
earth during the golden age. The wickedness of man in the age of 
iron drove her to heaven, and she was placed amongst the constella- 
tions of the Zodiac under the name of Virgo. She is represented here 
by the poet as having first left cities and the habitations of the great, 
and as having made her last sojourn amongst simple countrymen. 
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was just putting" the finishing stroke to his manuscript of 
the -^neid he resolved to withdraw to Greece and Asia 
(Athens and the Troad), and to turn all his attention for 
three years to the work of elaborately revising- it, in order 
that during" the rest of his life he might have leisure to 
devote himself entirely to the study of philosophy." Hence 
he embarked at Brundusium on a voyage to Greece. This 
circumstance is alluded to by Horace in an ode (Carm. i. 
3) addresssed to Virgil's ship, praying that favourable 
breezes might speed her on her course, and that she might 
bring back her precious freight in safety to his home and 
country. 

The poet was absent from Italy but for a very short 
time, and returned to it a dying man. Donatus continues: 
** Having set out on this expedition he met at Athens 
Augustus on his way back to Rome from the East, and 
determined to return in his retinue. Touching at Megara 
in the vicinity of Athens he went on shore for the purpose 
of inspecting the town, and there contracted a languor 
(probably a low fever) which continuous life on shipboard 
so increeised that he was daily growing worse, when at 
length he landed at Brundusium, where a few days after- 
wards he died on the tenth day before the kalends of 
October, during the consulship of Plautius and Lucretius 
(September 22, b.c. 18). When he perceived that he was 
dangerously ill he inquired often and with great impor- 
tunity for his manuscript-case intending to bum the yEneid. 
His attendants refused to accede to his request. He 
therefore ordered in his will that it should be committed 
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to the flames as an unrevised 'and imperfect work. On 
Tucca and Varius assuring him that Augustus would never 
permit such a thing to be done,' he wrote a codicil enjoin- 
ing them to add nothing to his poem that had not been 
authorised by himself, and to leave any faulty verses they 
met with with in it exactly as they were. Moreover, he 
requested that his bones might be conveyed to Naples 
where he had long and most happily lived, and, whilst in 
a state of extreme debility, composed the following couplet 
for his epitaph : — 

** Mantua me genuit ; Calabri rapuere ; tenet nunc 
Parthenope : cecini pascua, rura, duces." 

It is not easy to translate this couplet into a correspondr 
ingly concise couplet in English rhyme. Dryden, reversing 
the proper order, renders it : — 

" I sung of Flocks, Tillage, Heroes : Mantua gave 
Me birth, Brundusium death, Naples a grave." 

This, however, is rather a poor version, though I do not 
exactly see how to improve it. The two lines might, per- 
haps, be advantageously expanded into four in some such 
a way as this : — 

" At Mantua born, I died on soil Calabrian, 
And Naples now holds my remains. 
Pastures and farm-lands and chieftains Dardanian 
Have been the main themes of my strains." 

1 Augustus, as Pontifex Maximus, had authority to veto improper 
testamentaiy requirements. 
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"His bones, therefore," Donatus contini^es, "were b)r 
command of Augustus transferred, as he had arranged, ta 
Naples, and were buried within the second milestone on 
the road to Puteoli, and on his sepulchre was inscribed the 
distich he had penned/' 

Thus the ^Eneid when it appeared was a posthumous, 
work. To originality it has but small claims, being" pro- 
jected almost entirely on Homeric lines. It has been not 
inappropriately described as " a Roman Iliad and Odyssey 
combined in one,'** only having Trojans for its heroes 
instead of Greeks. To give a detail of the story here 
would take up more space than would be convenient in this 
short memoir. I shall not, therefore, attempt it ; but will 
merely remark that Mr. Collins, in his manual on Virgil, 
has written, what is, in my judgment, a very excellent,, 
without being a too brief, outline of the tale for English 
readers. Of course, to be appreciated at its worth it 
should be studied in Latin. A prose rendering greatly 
injures its flavour, and a verse translation is at best but an 
imperfect substitute for Virgil's own words. 

The poet seems to have had two main objects' in view in 
the composition of the yEneid. His first aim was to im- 
press upon the Roman people that all their history from 
the founding of Rome to the advent of Augustus to im- 
perial power had been decreed and overruled by the gods 
of heaven ; and his second, and by no means the least, to 
gratify Augustus himself — amusing him with the notion, 
which he more than half believed, of the divine descent of 
* Virgih by the Rev. W. Lucas Collins, p. ii. 
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the Julian family, and inserting incidents in the narrative 
of yEneas which Augustus would have no difficulty in re- 
cognising as having a complimentary reference to events 
in his own career. 

Before Virgil died he had recited from time to time as 
he had prepared them various passages of his yEneid in 
the audience of Augustus, and by so doing had pleased 
him greatly. The poet's friends, Tucca and Varius, who 
were present at his deathbed, were well aware of this. 
Hence it was that when Virgil ordered in his will that the 
poem should be burnt they were able to assure him at 
once that Augustus would never permit it. On one occa- 
sion, when reciting before Augustus and his sister Octavia 
a passage which occurs at the end of the sixth book, he 
touched their feelings deeply by an exquisite and pathetic 
reference to young Marcellus, who had died but a short 
time previously at the early age of twenty, and whom 
Augustus had intended for his successor on the throne. 
The poet^assuming for the nonce the truth of the Pytha- 
gorean doctrine of the preexistence of souls, otherwise of 
course the anachronism would have been glaring^ — repre- 
sents -^neas as beholding in Hades the shade of young 
Marcellus. yEneas is imagined, by the help of the sybil 
of Cumae, to have descended to the nether world, and to 
have there met with the shade of his father Anchises. 
Amongst the ghosts he beholds that of a noble Roman, 

1 Virgil, however, was quite careless of an anachronism that suited 
bis purpose, antedating, as he does, by three hundred years the foun- 
dation of Carthage. 
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Marcus Claudius Marcellus, shining with resplendent lustre, 
as being one who had signalised, or rather — ^for it is his 
preexisting shade that i^neas is supposed to see — ^was 
destined in a coming age to signalise, his life on earth by 
glorious exploits. Near this brilliant spectre of the great 
Marcellus he beholds another shade — that of a beautiful 
youth looking pensive and sad. He remarks his singular 
likeness to the other, and asks his father Anchises to tell 
him who he is. The poet's skill is very manifest here. 
He is reciting, it must be borne in mind, his verses in the 
presence of Augustus and Octavia, and is desirous of 
exciting their eager interest. Thus, when ^Eneas asks 
Anchises to inform him who the youth he beholds is, 
Anchises does not at once declare his name as he had 
done in the case of the other, but prefaces his reply by 
speaking regretfully of the heroic deeds that he would 
have performed had it not been his fate to be cut off pre- 
maturely. He intimates that the gods looked jealously at 
him as one who, if allowed to remain on earth, would 
rival their greatness. Hence it was their cruel decree that 
he should be taken away in the very heyday of his dawn- 
ing manhood. But — the poet with consummate art makes 
Anchises hopefully suggest in accordance with the Pytha- 
gorean notion of the transmigration of souls — he will live 
again I he will surely reappear on the earth in the person 
of some other. At death he will not leave the world for 
ever ; but will eventually overcome fate, and return at a 
future day to become a far greater conqueror than the 
former Marcellus. Anchises anticipates that this will 
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come to pass. It is to his mind, indeed, only a dim poten- 
tiality. He predicts, however, that it will become a 
reality, and foretells confidently that if it does, that if the 
;5pirit of the youth before him should return to the earth 
and animate another bodily form, he will become — the 
poet now with striking effect introduces the name — a 
Marcellus indeed, the greatest potentate that ever the 
world beheld I Hence his sudden ejaculation — ^which, re- 
cited by Virgil with studied eloquence, came with a shock 
of surprise to the ears of Octavia — Heu^ miserande puer, st 
qua fata aspera rumpas, tu Marcellus erts ! 

"Ah, boy lamented to be, 
Should'st thou by any means free 
Thy soul from Fate's stern decree, 
What a Marcellus thou'lt be 1 " 

Octavia was deeply affected. The image of young 
Marcellus came vividly before her mind's gaze. She 
realised the idea of his return to a career of glory. So 
•completely was she overcome at the moment that she 
swooned away, and, on recovering, presented the poet 
with a magnificent gift of money in token of her high ap- 
preciation of his touching allusion to her beloved son. 

The iEneid, with all its beauty and excellence, has one 
great and glaring fault which, although imperceptible to 
the old Romans with whose ideas and sentiments the poem 
was in accordance, detracts considerably from its merits in 
the estimation of modem critics. The blemish I refer to is 
this — that it represents ^Eneas, the hero of the story, as 
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guilty of cruel treachery towards a woman, and com- 
mends him rather than blames hi|n for so being. Dido, 
the Carthaginian queen, had received him and his 
tempest-tossed companions with the utmost hospitality. 
He had accepted he favours, and finally had won her 
heart. After that he deserted her on the plea of piety. 
She thought him, for this, a contemptible and unfeeling 
poltroon, and pretty plainly told him so (-^n. IV. 365 &c.,) 
in a tone of the most severe and scornful indignation '— 

" Nor goddess-born, nor of Dardanian breed 
Art thou, perfidious monster — ^no, indeed. 
In flinty rocks of Caucasus I see 
The proper parentage of heartless thee, 
And in Hyrcanian tigresses behold 
The foster-mothers of thy nature cold 1 " 

Then half-relenting, and half-repenting the force and 
boldness of this impassioned language, she ponders the 
matter over in her mind. May she not, she asked herself, 
be speaking too violently, too sarcastically, in using such 
language as the above ? But then she reflects that the 
cause he has given her for employing such withering 
words overpowers her. Will any attentions or entreaties 
from her induce him to desist from his intention of forsak- 
ing her ? No ; for, in his vaunted piety, he has made an 
unalterable resolve to go. He has proved himself a 
traitor, and as such deserves her denunciations. She 
soliloquizes aside thus : — 
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*' But sure it were futile less anger to feign : 
Twould only bring- on me his greater disdain. 
He heeds not my feelings : when lately I wept 
He ne'er heaved a sigh, and his gaze from me kept. 
No ; never a tear-drop from out his eye fell 
In pity for one who had loved him so well 1 '* 

After soliloquizing further in this strain, she again faces^ 
iEneas, and utters this final diatribe ; — 

*' No ; to keep thee I desire not, nor answer I thy lies. 
Towards Italy speed off, base one, whither the fair wind 

hies ! 
Seek o'er the rippling waters, a kingdom to thy mind I 
Aye — seek it I but destruction is the meed I ken thou'lt 

find; 
For sure, if pious gods have aught of power to requite 
Bad men with miseries, on thee their vengeance must 

alight. 
Yes ; they ef tsoons thy ships on rocks will drive I prophesy,. 
And then — ha, ha,— in vain for help to Dido thou wilt cry I 
Though absent I will torture thee with flames of black 

remorse ; 
And, when at last cold death my frame has made a soul- 
less corse. 
My spirit shall thy footsteps dog wherever thou may'st be,. 
And never from thy nemesis, deceiver, let thee flee I 
Consigned, if 'tis my fate to be, to lowest depths of hell, 
ril hear of thy disasters there, and, oh, — 'twill please me 
well I 
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Poor Dido ! The wretchedness of her existence became 
intolerable to her. Imprecating' corses on the head of her 
unworthy paramour, and eternal enmity between his race 
and hers» she perished by her own hand on a funeral pOe 
which she had caused to be erected with the ostensible 
purpose of burning up whatever remained on her shores 
that had belonged to the renegade ^neas, but with the 
real intention of sacrificing herself. Amongst other things 
the traitor had left behind him was a sword^ and on that 
she suicidally fell. The details of the tragedy are des- 
cribed with great vigour by the poet, and form one of the 
grandest scenes in his epic. 

And now to return once more to Virgil. He was of large 
"Stature and of a swarthy complexion; a profound and 
polished scholar, and a cultivator of the friendship and 
society of the most learned people of his day. That he 
was a great naturalist, is evident from his Pastorals and 
Georgics, The number of animals and plants and flowers 
that he mentions is extraordinary, and he was doubtless 
familiar with most of them, and knew well their haunts 
and habitats. Few have surpassed him in describing 
scenery. Whether he depicts the grand phenomena of the 
earth, sea, and heavens, or the beauty of the landscape on 
a calm day, he does so with the hand of a master. The 
storm, for example, in the first ^neid, and the pleasant 
breezes in the seventh afford an agreeable contrast. As 
to his religion, it was a philosophy, and his philosophy a 
religion. That he was a pious worshipper of the gods of 
his country is undoubted. He regarded them, however, 
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rather as personifications of nature's powers, than as the 
gods of popular belief. He was imbued in no small degree 
with the notions of Pythagoras. Whether or not he enter- 
tained the opinion, commonly though questionably assigned 
to that philosopher, of the transmigration of souls may be 
disputed ; but that he conceived, like him, that there is a 
divinity, a spirit, a mind (-/Eneid VI. 727) an anima 
tnundiy pervading All things and imparting life or motion to 
them, appears to be evident enough (Georg. IV. 220). 
He seems, too, to have had a devout recognition of a 
Providence over human affairs. Of his dress and appear- 
ance he was exceedingly careless, and was so determined 
a bachelor that during his residence at Naples he was 
playfully nicknamed Parthenias. In diet and the use of 
wine he was extremely temperate, and had probably good 
reason for being so, since he is said to have suffered fre- 
quently from headaches and other ailments. He died, as 
has been already seen, at a comparatively early age. The 
Romans — unmarried Romans more especially — had a 
singular fashion in the days of Augustus of naming the 
emperor in their wills. Virgil did so, leaving him a con- 
siderable part of his estate. Dryden says that ** his life 
was as chaste as his style," and that ** those who can criticise 
his poetry, can never find a blemish in his manners." 
This commendation, perhaps, is a little extravagant. How- 
ever, be this as it may, it may truly be said that in the 
Icentious Augustan age there was no worthier man living 
than Virgil, and certainly no greater genius. There is no 
man, either living or dead, whose fame from this time 
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forward, is likely to endure longer. In verses written as a 
tribute to the memory of the poet Goldsmith, but which 
-apply better still to the bard of Mantua, I will now take 
my leave of him : — 

** Sweet bard, adieu I thy own harmonious lays 
Have sculptured out thy monument of praise : 
Yes ; these survive to time's remotest day. 
While drops the bust, and boastful tombs decay. 
Reader, if numbered in the Muse's train, 
Go tune the lyre and imitate his strain ; 
But if no poet thou, reverse the plan. 
Depart in peace, and imitate the man." 
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I. — From Birth to Thirty. 

I WISH to give you this evening a short and popular 
account of one of the most remarkable and interest- 
ing actors on the world's stage in one of the most remark- 
able and interesting periods of human history. My sub- 
ject, as you are aware, is Erasmus — a man who, although 
not an Englishman by birth, was yet devotedly attached to 
our country by ties of the warmest friendship, spent in it 
some of his happiest years, and declared that he had as 
hearty a love and esteem for it as if he had drawn his first 
breath within its confines. 

His father was a native of the town of Gouda, in 
Holland, and there, as a child, Erasmus dwelt. Owing, 
however, to an unfortunate affair which it is necessary 
to mention, he was destined to be born, not at Gouda, 
but at Rotterdam. It happened that his father, whose 
name wcis Gerard, had offended his parents by refusing to 
become a monk. He looked at things in a different light 

^ A Lecture delivered in Bedford to the members of the Howard 
Chapel Literary Association. 

I 
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from them, and had ventured so far to think for him- 
self on matrimonial matters as actually, contrary to 
their wishes, to have committed the unpardonable offence 
of presuming- to fall in love with a young- lady of the name 
of Margaret, daughter of a physician at Zevenberg-en. 
The two had sworn eternal fidelity to one another, and 
intended, as soon as circumstances permitted, to confirm 
their vows at the altar. But the opportunity for their 
doing so never came. A child ere long was born to them. 
Gerard's parents and brothers were cruelly angry with 
him, and became more than ever confirmed in their 
opinion that it was incumbent upon him to enter a 
monastery, and to devote himself as a penitent to the 
service of religion. This, however, Gerard, in face of 
their strongest remonstrances, persisted boldly but res- 
pectfully in declining to do. Well, this untoward business 
at length blew over, when, to Gerard's intense dismay, 
another bairn was expected. He dared not inform his 
parents, and greatly feared the indignation of his brothers. 
He fled, therefore, with Margaret from Gouda, left her at 
Rotterdam, and went off himself as a fugitive to Rome 
where, being a fair scholar, he supported himself for a 
while by transcribing manuscripts. Thus it came to pass 
that, not the little town of Gouda, but the large and im- 
portant commercial city of Rotterdam became the birth- 
olace of the immortal Erasmus. Here, in a humble 
lodging-house, on the 28th of October, 1467, the illustrious 
subject of my memoir first saw the light. 
Gerard did not long remain in Rome. His parents, it 
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appears, were guilty of perpetrating- upon him a pious but 
most contemptible and heartless fraud. They wrote to 
him, on discovering" where he was, to tell him that his 
beloved Marg"aret was dead I Poor Gerard was incon- 
■solable. In the agony of his grief he became a priest, 
and forswore matrimony for ever ; and then, immediately 
afterwards, in compliance with his parents' express desire, 
rsad and, dejected he bent his steps homewards. If he 
returned by way of Rotterdam it must have been with a 
delight almost too great for him to bear that he found 
Margaret alive and well, when he had been prevailed 
upon to believe that she was dead. But what bitter indig- 
nation must he have felt at the deceit which had been 
played upon him ! However, rightly or wrongly, he had 
taken what he regarded as an irrevocable vow, and re- 
solved faithfully to keep it. Margaret equally resolved 
that she would marry no other man. 

No long time after this, though the remembrance of the 
wrong they had done him must often have rankled in his 
brain, Gerard would appear to have been living at Gouda 
on terms of friendship with his parents; Margaret, as 
became an excellent and discreet woman, judiciously keep- 
ing out of the way, and leaving her son, under the vigilant 
supervision of his father, to the care and tutelage of his 
grandmother. At four years of age he was sent to a 
school at Gouda under the mastership of a friend of. his 
father's of the name of Peter Winkel. At nine he was 
removed from this school, and sent seventy miles off to a 
school at Deventer, to which town his fond mother, in 
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order to be near him, went and took up her abode. Here 
she had opportunities of frequently seeing him, and of 
observing with affectionate interest his mental and bodily 
development. Biit her joy in watching his progress was 
destined to be but short-lived. That direful scourge of 
olden days — ^the terribly malignant plague — seized upon 
her fragile body, and she fell a victim to its fury. Gerard 
too, singularly enough, no sooner heard of her decease 
than he took the fatal malady, and died likewise. Thus, 
in his thirteenth year, was Erasmus bereft of both his 
parents, and left to the charge of guardians. 

And here, perhaps, it may be well to give you some 
account of his name. His real name was Gerard. 
Gerardus Gerardi, we are told by Patinus, he was called 
as a boy, which being interpreted means Gerard the 
son of Gerard. Neither he nor his father appear to 
have had any hereditary surname. Hereditary surnames,. 
I suppose, had not yet been adopted commonly in Holland. 
Certainly in England, although the Norman conquest may 
have done much to introduce them amongst families of 
rank, they did not come into general use earlier than the 
middle of the fourteenth century, and not until consider- 
ably later in Wales. Double Christian names in olden 
days were never heard of. Erasmus's Christian name was 
simply Gerard after the Christian name of his father, and 
he was without a surname altogether. Public men, 
especially literary men, often found that being without a 
surname was exceedingly inconvenient, since the names 
they possessed were usually shared by so many others that 
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they hardly served as disting-uishing marks for them at all. 
Hence they adopted the plan of assuming- fictitious names. 
It was not entirely out of mere pride and pedantry, as 
some have represented, that they did this, but in a great 
degree — at least at first — as a matter of necessity. The 
name of Gerard, by which Erasmus was baptised, signify- 
ing- the Beloved, he assumed Desiderius as a Latin equiva- 
lent, and Erasmus^as a name of the same signification in 
Greek, and to these he added a third name — Roterodamus, 
as indicating the place of his birth. With respect to 
Roterodamus I imagine that he pardy adopted it in jest. 
As Roman generals had such names as Africanus or 
Germanicus conferred upon them for their victories in 
Africa or Germany, so Erasmus confers upon himself as a 
good joke the grandiose title of Roterodamus— or the 
conquering hero of Rotterdam — ^little dreaming, doubtless, 
at the time how far beyond the confines of his native 
Netherlands his fame would ultimately extend. Erasmus, 
however, was the name that he usually went by, and by 
which alone he is now universally known. 

I have already told you that in his thirteenth year he 
lost both his father and his mother. After this he and his 
brother, who was about three years older than himself, 
were left, according to the provisions of their father's will, 
under the care of three guardians. Of these one died of 
the plague, and the second was an easy-going cipher. 
Thus it came to pass that the third, Peter Winkel, of 
Gouda, became for all practical purposes their sole guar- 
dian, and managed both them, and their small patrimony. 
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pretty well as he pleased. He determined that he would" 
make monks of both of them, and sent them therefore,, 
with that object in view, to the school of a religious, 
brotherhood at Bois-le-Duc, the capital of North Brabant. 
They were there for more than two years, and Erasmus- 
informs us that he lost there a great deal more learning 
than he gained. He hated the place most thoroughly. 
He had a hearty desire to improve in scholarship, but his 
teachers unfortunately were more ignorant than himself. 
They were almost completely unacquainted with secular 
literature, and were perpetually boring Erasmus and his 
brother with their religious lecturings, endeavouring hy 
all sorts of persuasions to extort from them a solemn' 
promise that they would devote themselves, as their guar- 
dians wished them, to a monastic life. " I have known,*^ 
says Erasmus in a letter written at a later period, ** some 
of this fraternity, who, not only by harsh and soft words, 
but also by dreadful adjurations, have attempted to pre- 
vail upon rich and well-born youths who had not yet com- 
pleted their fourteenth year, without the knowledge of 
their parents, to join this order." He adds, **What is 
kidnapping if this is not? " 

Well, with Erasmus and his brother their persuasions 
were unsuccessful, and the youths, after more than two* 
years spent in this unprofitable institution, were sent back 
to Gouda. But efforts to make monks of them were not 
intermitted. Their guardian, Winkle, one day summoned 
them into his presence, and plainly told them that, whether 
they liked it or not, they must adopt a monastic life. 
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What answer did they give him ? The elder youth, 
eighteen years of age, merely hung down his head, and 
held his tongue. Erasmus, however, who was now a lad of 
fifteen, ventured respectfully to reply that he was exceed- 
ingly anxious to be allowed to spend a few years in acquir- 
ing a better knowledge of the world before he finally 
made up his mind. At this his guardian became red with 
anger, and threatened them that if they would not accede 
to his desire he would throw up his charge of them alto- 
gether, and deprive them of the means of subsistence I 

Winkel, finding after this that his threats were ineffec- 
tual, went to his fellow-guardian, and begged him to try 
what soft measures would do. Erasmus remained as 
obdurate as ever. Neither fair means nor foul proved of 
any avail. But his elder brother, by these bland means, 
was at last won over. He entered a monastery, and 
forthwith we lose sight of him altogether. 

But Eramus was not to be quietly permitted to take his 
own course. Winkel was a persevering man, and per- 
sisted in his endeavours to induce him to do as he desired. 
Moreover, he suborned monks and others to help him in 
carrying out his plot. By these means, at last, Erasmus 
was prevailed upon to acquiesce. He would not, however, 
become a member of a monastery, situated in an unhealthy 
locality, which his guardian, in his wish to get rid of him, 
had carefully selected for him, but entered the Augustinian 
monastery of Stein, near Gouda, of which a monk, one 
Cornelius Verden, an old schoolfellow of his, and a few 
years older than himself, was an associate. Having been 
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a probationer for a few months, Erasmus, nineteen years 
of age, in the year i486, became, finally, a regular 
member of the fraternity. 

Well, the more experience he had of monastic life, the 
more detestable it became to him. Monks had been 
pictured to him as angels, but he found too many of them 
the very reverse. He despised their ignorance, abhorred 
their pretence, and loathed their vices and vulgarity. 
Their services and their ceremonies, their feasts and their 
fasts — in short, their whole routine — became increasingly 
repulsive to him. He grew wretchedly unhappy, could not 
sleep at night, and was perpetually ailing. But it was too 
late to draw back. He had taken the vow with all its con- 
sequences, and was induced to believe that unless he kept 
it he could have no hope of salvation. Thus Erasmus, for 
five weary years, continued in this — to him — most uncon- 
genial place. But a door of escape at last presented 
itself. Henry de Bergis, Bishop of Cambray, was in want 
of a private secretary, and, knowing of no one better fitted 
for the position than Erasmus, of whose learning and 
ability he had heard, without any hesitation he offered him 
the post. It need scarcely be said that it was very joyfully 
accepted. Permission was at once granted to Erasmus to 
leave the monastery and enter upon the service of the 
bishop. But he remained, I should tell you, a monk as 
before. He was expected to dress as a monk, and 
although he by no means always conformed to that regula- 
tion, and indeed received permission from Pope Julius the 
Second to dress, when travelling abroad, as other men, he 
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was still bound by all his inconvenient monastic vows until 
<it last, five and twenty years after this, he obtained a dis- 
pensation from Pope Leo the Tenth, to release him from 
his peculiar obligations. He then finally discarded the 
costume of a friar, and adopted simply that of an ordinary 
secular priest, — for a priest, I should inform you, he 
became, about a year after leaving the monastery of Stein, 
taking holy orders, probably at the desire of the 
bishop, when he was twenty-four years of age, in the year 
1492. 

Erasmus, as we have seen, was for five years an inmate 
of the monastery of Stein. The next five years of his life 
he spent for the most part at Cambray as amanuensis to 
the bishop. This period over, when he wcis twenty-eight, 
Tie left Cambray, and entered as a student at the 
University of Paris. Here he was so desperately poor 
that he had hardly the wherewithal to purchase food and 
•clothing, and the result was that he suffered greviously in 
health. However, he managed perseveringly to rub 
•along, and increcised his slender means by taking pupils. 
One of them. Lord Mountjoy, a young English nobleman, 
it is necessary particularly to mention, as to him belongs 
the distinguished honour of having induced Erasmus in the 
year 1498 to accompany him back to England. Thus 
Erasmus, after having be^n a student, off and on, at the 
University of Paris for about two years, left that seat of 
learning at the age of thirty, and took his departure for 
•our shores. 
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II. — From Thirty to Fifty. 

And here, perhaps, it may interest you if I endeavour Xx> 
limn the features of the man. He was not short, neither 
was he tall — indeed, rather below than above the average- 
stature. There was nothing- clumsy, dull, or ponderous 
about him. His countenance was pale without being 
sallow, and his cheeks receding beneath the malar bone. 
His hair, which in his youth and early manhood was very- 
fine in quality and of a light golden tint, became white 
towards the end of his life, and exceedingly scanty. His 
nose, perhaps, was too prominent, and his mouth too large, 
but lit up by the brightness of his grey eyes they were 
strikingly expressive. His whole aspect betokened quick- 
ness of intelligence, and vivacity of wit. No one can 
study the small, but excellent, portrait of him taken in 
later years by Holbein, and now in the Bodleian Library 
at Oxford, without perceiving that a keen sense of humour 
was written on his very face. His voice was low, but 
pleasing and melodious ; his mind stored with information,, 
and his flow of words abundant, so that it is not to be 
wondered at that he acquired many warm-hearted friends, 
who found at all times an irresistible charm in his society. 

Well, as I have said, he came to England with Lord 
Mountjoy . Very soon after this he betook himself to Oxford, 
with a view principally to the study of Greek. He had 
rooms at the university in the college of St. Mary the- 
Virgin, of which, however, hardly a vestige now remains,, 
but an old gateway. Grocyn was Greek professor at the- 
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time, and to him Erasmus was under many obligations. 
Here he formed, as might be expected, numerous acquain- 
tances, and not a few lasting friendships. Amongst others^ 
with whom he came into contact, was Thomas Wolsey, son 
of an Ipswich butcher, four years younger than himself. 
He was now resident in the University as a humble bursar 
of Magdalen, and, although he may have had the 
ambition, had about as much chance then, apparently, of 
ever becoming Archbishop of York and a Cardinal, as 
Dick Whittington can have had of becoming Lord Mayor 
of the town of London. Here also he first met with 
Thomas More, a young man of nineteen, of singular 
promise, geniality, and wit, in whom at once he took a 
most lively interest. He was then being educated at Can- 
terbury College, which, after having been rebuilt and 
enlarged in later years by Cardinal Wolsey,- was re- 
christened by the name of Christchurch. Young More,, 
shortly after this, entered as a student of Lincoln's Inn,, 
and in course of time rose to be Chancellor of England. 
Although a most faithful and loyal subject of King Henry 
the Eighth, he was ejected unjustly from this high position, 
and ultimately beheaded, at the base instigation of that 
arbitrary sovereign, for no better reason than because he 
refused to violate the sanctity of his conscience by swear- 
ing to a belief which he did not hold that the king's divorce 
from Catherine of Arragon — whom the king having 
grown tired of had discarded and transferred his capri- 
cious affections to Anne Bullen — was valid by divine 
authority. 
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Of all the friends, however, whom Erasmus made at 
Oxford at this time, excepting- perhaps More, the one 
with whom he was most closely in sympathy was John 
Colet, a man very nearly of his own age — being but a year 
older — of much learning, an earnest student of Greek, 
and, with regard to theological matters, very much of the 
same way of thinking- as himself. Colet was a most 
excellent and liberal-minded man. In after years he 
became Dean of St. Paul's, and the founder of St. Paul's 
School. He had now just returned from Italy, whither he 
had g-one to master the Greek language, since the best 
teachers of Greek were to be found there ; for I should 
tell you that, when the Turks took Constantinople in 1548, 
Greeks, in considerable numbers, driven from that city, 
emigrated to Italy, where they contributed directly to the 
revival of letters, and so to the grandest result of that 
revival— the Reformation. Thus the Turks, litde as they 
intended it, did an unspeakable service to the world. 

Well ; Colet, on his return from Italy, was lecturing- at 
Oxford with immense success on the exact and true mean- 
ing of the original Greek language of St. Paul's Epistles, 
boldly lifting up his voice as he did so against the erron- 
eous teaching of the schoolmen, who drew their inspiration 
from the faulty Vulgate. 

Colet, Erasmus, and More, were a remarkable trio. 
Their minds were already alive, and were becoming 
increasingly more so, to the numerous abuses of the Papal 
system. They were each of them eager for ecclesiastical 
reform, and each of them did much to prepare the world 
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irresistibly to demand it. The first to move in this direc- 
tion was, as we have seen, Colet. Then by-and-bye, came 
Erasmus ; and, lastly. More. They all worked in hearty 
sympathy; but Erasmus undoubtedly proved the most 
effective of the three. He is worthy, I think, to be 
called the greatest reformer before the Reformation. He- 
satirised the monks so severely that he made them every- 
where ridiculous. That he hastened the coming of their 
final doom in this country there can be no doubt whatever. 

Some time during the year 1499, ^^^^^ Ersismus had' 
been about a year at Oxford, he would appear, in company 
with his friend More, to have stayed with Lord Mountjoy,, 
at his country-house near Greenwich. He now, for the 
first time, had a glimpse of royalty. Lord Mountjoy took, 
him to the palace of Eltham in his neighbourhood which 
was then used as a training school for the English princes 
and princesses. Lord Mountjoy called it " the king's 
nursery." There he saw Prince Henry — ^afterwards 
Henry the Eighth — then a boy of nine years old, the little 
princesses, Margaret and Mary, and Prince Edward, thea 
a child in arms. On his return from this interesting visit,. 
Erasmus wrote a flattering ode in honour of Prince Henry^ 
and sent it to him accompanied by a letter. 

The ode and the letter were written in Latin ; for 
Erasmus, although doubtless he could use upon occasion a 
few words of English or French, knew absolutely no- 
language perfectly but Latin, except of course his own-, 
native language the Dutch. The Latin language was then 
spoken everywhere by scholars and divines, as being the 
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language of the Church and of literature, and was most 
convenient as a medium of intercommunication between 
them in all parts of the civilised world. Erasmus, Colet, 
Mountjoy, and More, conversed together as familiarly in 
Latin as we do in our mother-tongue. Many ladies, too, 
-at that time, in England and on the continent of Europe, 
could talk Latin fluently. Intercourse between distinguished 
foreigners, who rarely knew in those days anything at all 
of one another's native languages, was thus rendered ecisy. 
If some modern language now could be adopted as a 
language which all educated people throughout the world 
should be expected to be so thoroughly acquainted with, as 
to be able to converse together in it familiarly, it would, I 
have no doubt, be a great boon to civilised mankind, and 
would be far more convenient for them in every way than 
the old Latin, which as a universal language would be 
utterly insufficient for our contemporary requirements. It 
has had its day, and it would be preposterous to think of 
resuscitating it again. As a necessary part, nevertheless, 
of a classical education, I hold it in the highest estimation. 
Aftef Erasmus had visited Lord Mountjoy he returned 
to Oxford, and at the end of the same year, to the un- 
feigned regret of his friends, especially Colet and More, 
made up his mind that he would go to Italy for the sake of 
improving himself in Greek. No doubt the advantage 
Colet had gained from visiting that country greatly in- 
fluenced his determination. However, a circumstance 
occurred which prevented him for the present from carry- 
ing out his plan. Having spent the Christmas of 1499, 
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and the greater part of the month following*, at Wood- 
stock, near Oxford, where he enjoyed some capital sport 
in the way of hunting, on the 27th of January, 1500, he 
set out for Dover. Here, as ill luck would have it, the 
ruthless custom-house officials ransacked his luggage, and 
deprived him of almost all his money, amounting to about 
;£20, on the strange and absurd, but at that time strictly 
legal, plea that it was unlawful to export coined money 
from England. The consequence was that Erasmus for 
want of cash had, to his great disappoinment, to stop short 
at Paris. Here he worked diligently to repair his loss by 
lecturing to students, and, in order principally to gain for 
himself a better acquaintance with Greek, compiled his 
collection of "Adages, or Proverbial Sayings of the 
Ancients'' from Greek and Roman authors. The first 
•edition of this work, dedicated to his friend Lord Mount- 
joy, was published at Paris in the same year. After this, 
the plague breaking out in Paris, he went to Orleans, and 
from thence for a short time to his own native country, 
Holland. He thence returned again to Paris, and pub- 
lished in 1503 his "Enchiridion, or the Christian Soldier's 
Dagger," a work peculiarly fitted to advance reforming 
opinions. On the 6th of January, 1504, we find him at the 
royal palace of Brussels, addressing a panegyric in the 
name of his countrymen to Prince Philip, of Burgundy, on 
his return from Spain, and towards the end of 1 505 he was 
a second time in England, staying at his friend More's 
house in the London suburbs, and busily eng-aged in trans- 
lating into Latin the Dialogues of Lucian. Shortly after- 
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wards he translated into Latin the Hecuba of Euripides, 
and dedicated it to Warham, Archbishop of Canterbury, 
to whom Grocyn, whom I have before mentioned as Pro- 
fessor of Greek at Oxford, undertook to introduce him. 
The Archbishop wias much gratified, and gave him a 
present of money, which no doubt was peculiarly accep- 
table to him, as he wanted all the funds he could get to 
enable him to carry out his plan of visiting Italy. This 
project of his, by the help of his friends, and by the 
addition to 'his means which he made himself by acting as 
travelling tutor during a part of his journey to three or 
four youths, he was now in a position to accomplish. But 
he found when he reached Italy uncommonly litde of the 
quietude he needed for the study of Qreek. At Turin, 
where he remained several months, the degree of doctor 
of divinity was conferred upon him. Thence he went to 
Bologna, which on his arrival was in a state of rebellion, 
and was soon afterwards besieged by the papal soldiers 
headed by no less a personage than the Pope himself! 
Erasmus left Bologna for Florence, but returned. to it 
again just in time to see the old pope at the head of his 
troops triumphantly entering the city. In 1507 he was in 
Rome, and during 1508 he was in Venice superintending 
the printing by Aldus of a third edition of his Adages. 
He wintered at Padua, and was in Rome again at the 
beginning of 1509. Pope Julius received him with affa- 
bility, and introduced him to Cardinal de Medici who, 
under the title of Leo the Tenth, became his immediate 
successor. 
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Erasmus was made so much of at Rome at this time 
that he was beginning to feel almost tempted to take up 
his permanent abode there, when fortunately a friendly 
letter came to him from Lord Mountjoy urging him to 
return to England. He told him of Henry the Eighth's 
accession to the throne, and encouraged him to hope that 
he might receive substantial favours at his hands. In this 
Erasmus was mistaken. He resolved, however, at once 
to linger no longer amidst the seductive charms of Rome, 
acted on Lord Mountjoy's suggestion, and, after a weari- 
some journey, arrived in England for the third time in the 
early part of the year 1510. 

A lengthy journey in those days was no small under- 
taking. The roads were bad, and conveyances, for the 
most part, exceedingly slow and lumbering. Erasmus, for 
the sake of more expeditious travelling, would appear to 
have performed this journey on horseback. In accom- 
plishing it he must have gone through an amount of fatigue 
and discomfort such as few modern travellers can have any 
conception of. Right glad, we may imagine, he must have 
been, 21s day after day he dismounted from his jaded 
hackney, to put up for the night at some wayside inn. 
Notwithstanding his bodily exertions, however, he did not 
allow his mind to remain idle. Not caring, as he jogged 
along, for the unedifying conversation of the illiterate 
stable-men who, stage after stage, conducted him on his 
way, he travelled onwards meditating to himself in pensive 
silence. What was he ruminating ? Why he was ponder- 
ing over the follies of mankind, and as he reached each 
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several halting-place— to while away profitably the tedium 
of delay— jotted down in a note book the thoughts that had 
previously beguiled him. 

Arrived in England we find him receiving a hearty 
welcome at the house of his friend More. His late journey 
had taken much energy out of him. He felt unwell, and 
courted quietude. Still he must be doing somiething. He 
could not exist in idleness ; for activity in some shape or 
another was a necessity of his nature. What could he 
employ himself about? An occupation which was grate- 
ful to him was ready to hand. The rough notes of his 
thoughts which he had made on his journey, and with which 
he intended to amuse his friends, he would at once work 
up into a humorous tractate, and dedicate to More in 
whose hospitable mansion he was sojourning. He knew 
how fond More was of wit and pleasantry. He had 
pencilled down his notes with a special view to his 
entertainment, and now he would carry into execution 
the purpose he had planned. With this resolution 
formed he forthwith sat himself down at his writing- 
table, skimmed through his notes, arranged th^ order 
of his topics, and, working at it day by day* with 
increasing gusto, in the course of about a week had com*- 
pletely finished his production. 

It is curious by what odd and trifling suggestions a long 
train of thought may sometimes be excited in a man's' 
mind. Erasmus starting on his journey, and happening 
accidentally to think about bis friend ilf<?r^— formerly pro- 
nounced as a word of two syllables — there occurred to him 
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a word very like it — ^the Greek word moria, meaning* "folly.** 
This at once set him reflecting on the follies of mankind, 
•and resulted, as I have explained above, in his production 
of the Moricu Encomontj or Praise of Folly. It gave him 
the heedful hint without which, as he tells us himself, this 
masterpiece of satire would never have been excogitated 
at all. 

Such was the origin of this most eccentric and clever 
treatise. By making Folly the speaker and not himself, 
Erasmus very ingeniously arms himself against the vitupe- 
rations of opponents. The whole work is represented as 
the declamation of a flighty goddess, who is called Moria 
by the Greeks, and Stultitia by the Latins. She is de- 
picted as the patroness of all silliness, dressed up in cap and 
bells, cuid pouring out her thoughts with loquacious volu- 
bility. Thus Erasmus, if a captious objector found feult 
with him for any of the opinions put forward in the work, 
had it in his power to silence him at once by asserting that 
the sentiments disapproved of he had represented as being 
those of Folly I Indeed, he uses this plea himself in his 
Preface to the work when, after advancing various reasons 
to justify its production, he adds, " Should there be anyone 
whose wrath these preliminary apologies of mine should 
iail to appease, I would offer him for his consolation that 
after all he is only railed at by Folly, and he may take 
that if he pleases for commendation ; for I have made Folly 
the speaker throughout, and have invariably put into her 
jnouth words in keeping with her character.*' 

It has been objected by some critics to Erasmus that he 
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puts words of Wisdom into the mouth of Folly, and that 
Folly's utterances, therefore, are by no means always, as 
he professes, in harmony with her character. It ought^ 
however, to be borne in mind that Folly, as here drawn, is 
by no means intended to be a simpleton, but to be, on the 
very contrary, sis were many of the court-fools of the age> 
remarkable for her wit and cleverness. Regarded in this 
light, as it seems to me, she performs her part to perfec- 
tion. 

Folly begins her oration by asserting that human 
happiness is entirely due to her, that she is a goddess of 
unbounded influence, and that all mankind are her devoted 
worshippers. " Go where you will," says she, " you will 
find me the paramount divinity, cherished in the hearts of 
men, displayed in their manners, reflected in every action 
of their lives.*' Even those reputed as the wisest men are, 
in her opinion, egregious fools, and have a joyous time of 
it just in proportion as they are so. She applauds for 
their special foolishness, doctors, lawyers, sportsmen, 
housebuilders, alchemists, and gamblers. Popular super- 
stitions next come in for a share of her remarks. Penances 
she approves of as a peculiarly cheap and easy way for 
people to get rid of their sins, having also the additional 
advantage of being an exceedingly pleasant source of 
income to the priests I She then goes on to particularise 
some of the numerous follies she has seen in the world, 
and the immense amusements she has derived from wit- 
nessing them. "Oh heavens," she exclaims, "it is as 
good as a play I I have watched for instance, a silly 
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fellow pining miserably in love for some pretty little 
specimen of womankind— who would not deign even so 
much as to look at him — and plying his suit with a perti- 
nacity precisely in inverse ratio to his prospects of success I 
I have seen another marry himself to a bag of money 
instead of to a wife! And— oh, ye popes — ^what absurdi- 
ties I have seen at funerals, mourners hired like stage- 
players to go through a farce of grief I I have seen, 
again, men fussing themselves to death about other people's 
affairs whilst ruinously neglectful of their own I I have 
seen others thinking themselves surprisingly rich whilst 
living only on borrowed finances I And others, again, 
I have observed making a grand show when they appear 
abroad, whilst at home their bill of fare is a sorry one 
enough I I have seen, again, others so bent on litigation 
that you might imagine that their only earthly object was 
to put money into the pockets of attorneys who are, you 
may rely upon it, far more anxious to accumulate fees than 
to terminate their clients' squabbles I And others, again, 
I have seen going on pilgrimages to Jerusalem, Rome, or 
Santiago, whose plain duty was to have remained at home, 
and looked after their wives and families I " 

Thus Folly runs chattering on until she has a word for 
the schoolmasters. And what, you will wonder, does she 
think of them? Why, she describes them as "a class of 
men who would be in the most calamitous, the most 
afflicted, the most God-forsaken condition were it not that 
she, of her benevolence, ameliorates the wretchedness of 
Iheir most wretched profession by making their bitter lives 
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sweet to them — rendering them insanely happy in the- 
midst of their most insane and laborious drudgery.'* 
"Verily/* she adds, "their lot is a woeful one indeed^ 
cursed not with five but five hundred drawbacks/' 

Well ; whatever may have been the condition of school- 
masters in the days of Erasmus, their lives, at any rate 
now, are pleasant er by far than those of a great many 
others. Their services to society are increasingly recog- 
nised and held in honour ; and their vacations, which no- 
men in the world more thoroughly enjoy, and, I will add, 
deserve, comprise, as a rule, at least a good quarter of 
the year. Few men, I fancy, in other occupations cai¥ 
boast of such a spell of holidays. 

As to schools in the days of Erasmus, Folly calls then* 
" hotbeds of care and misery, grinding-mills, dens of 
torture, in which, superintending flocks of small boys, un- 
fortunate pedagogues eke out the measure of their days* 
In these schools," she adds, " these bridewells of uproar and 
confusion, they grow prematurely old, exhausted by their 
labours, deafened by continual hubbub, and with their 
Constitutions broken down and shattered owing to the 
foulness of the atmosphere that day by day they are 
necessitated to breathe." She then goes on to speak of 
how the schoolmasters " strut about with stern looks and 
scolding voices, striking terror and alarm into the breasts 
of a set of trembling urchins, half-scarifying the little 
wretches occasionally with canes, and birches, and straps^ 
and in all sorts of other ways exercising over them their 
arbitrary tyranny." Happily all this is a description of 
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the past. Thing^s are now changed for the better. Our 
schoolmasters, for the most part, are as genial and kindly 
a set of men as are to be found anywhere ; our school- 
rooms more perfectly ventilated than the majority of our 
drawing-rooms ; and our boys to be envied for their joys 
for more than to be pitied for their sorrows. But it was 
not so in the time of Erasmus. Indeed, cases of undue 
severity occasionally crop up even now in some quarters, 
so that we can hardly yet afford to smile complacently at 
Folly's strictures as if they did not concern us. In a news- 
paper, a few weeks back, I read of a schoolmaster being 
fined for an assault on a schoolboy. *' Defendant violently 
boxed his ears, blackened his eye by the force of the 
blows, and bruised his face." The punishment inflicted in 
the school were caning on the hand, and boxing the ear ; 
both, in my humble opinion, very objectionable forms of 
castigation, not to be tolerated in properly managed 
schools, and to be disavowed and repudiated by all 
enlightened, instructors. A hard box on the ear might 
do a boy serious harm, and caning him on the hand, .if at 
all severe, might ruin him for the profession of an artist, 
or a secretary, or for any business in which delicate 
manipulation was required. I don't say that the use of 
the cane should be abolished. Indeed, I believe it, or some 
others means of inflicting corporal punishment, must needs 
be had recourse to in exceptional cases ; but then, surely, 
it might effectively be applied to a part of the body less 
likely to be injured than the hand. However, there can 
be no question that with well-disposed boys, kindness has 
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a much more powerful influence than severity. The ex- 
cellent masters of the unrivalled schools for which our 
town is famed, have often, I doubt not, found it so, and not 
against a single individual amongst them would I wish, for 
a moment, to utter a word of disparagement. Both their 
work and themselves I hold in high respect. Undue 
severity is not be imputed to them. Indeed, now, it is 
everywhere the rare exception, although in former 
centuries it was the rule. But, rule or exception, it is a 
glaring folly ; and this Erasmus pretty plainly intimates 
by classing tyrannical schoolmasters amongst distinguished 
fools. Schoolboys owe him a debt of gratitude for the 
boldness with which he ventured to espouse their cause. 
With all their faults they are warm admirers of their 
friends, and if I had happened this evening to be address- 
ing a goodly roomful of them, instead of your worthy 
selves, I expect, ere this, some fugleman amongst them 
would have shouted out ** Three cheers for Erasmus 1 " 

Stultitia next goes on to dilate on the follies of poets, 
public speakers, and literary men, and avers that they are 
all more beholden to her than they are any of them willing 
to confess. Barristers she describes as " a class of men so 
extraordinarily loquacious that they make more noise and 
hubbub than all the kettles of Dodona." Their quarrel- 
someness too, she says, is something astounding. '^ Look- 
ing as if they could cut one another's throats they will 
wrangle with the most vehement pertinacity about a goat's 
hair, and are so excessively eager for victory in the alter- 
cation that they lose sight of truth altogether I " 
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Next she attacks the schoolmen and their absurb specu- 
lations, and then has a word for the parsons, whom she 
describes as a dangerous class of men to provoke, " so 
amazingly supercilious are they, and so astonishingly 
touchy. Breathe but some harmless sentiment that is not 
strictly conformable to their views of orthodoxy, and they 
-are up in arms against you at once, imputing to you a host 
-of inferences that you never dreamt of, and summoning 
you to submit to a public recantation. Refuse to go 
through this humiliating ordeal, and woe betide you I 
Forthwith you are undone indeed. Against your devoted 
iiead is hurled that terrible weapon of theirs, wherewith 
in a trice they silence those whose opinions they dislike, that 
most awful of ecclesiastical thunderbolts — the charge of 
heresy I Their good opinion of themselves exalts them to 
-the third heaven, from which sublime height they look 
down with contempt on inferior mortals, calling themselves 
shepherds, and their people, sheep — as if they were so 
many cattle I *' The satire is very severe, and shows that, 
although Erasmus was a priest himself, he regarded all 
extravagant sacerdotal pretence with unmitigated aversion 
-and disdain. 

Stultitia next goes on to attack the monks, and treats 
them to her most merciless ridicule. She speaks of them 
4is *' so absolutely illiterate that many amongst them cannot 
^ven read I Day by day," she tells us, *' they chant in their 
churches a set number of psalms ; or rather they don't 
<hant them, they bray them out most discordantly, like so 
many asses, without having the smallest conception of 
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their meaning ! But what does it matter ? They imagine 
all the while that they are soothing" the ears of beatified 
saints with charming and delightful harmonies ! It is true^ 
too, that some of their number are, to all appearance, the 
most miserable tatterdemalions conceivable, going about 
begrimed with filth, and appealing loudly, from door to- 
door, for bread to keep them from starvation, and that 
there is not ^xi inn, stage-waggon, or passenger-ship, that 
is not molested by these wretched-looking mendicants. 
Well, but it matters not, for they drive, I can tell you, in» 
this way, an uncommonly thriving trade which rival 
beggars might well envy, and, what is more, all the while 
they delude themselves most pleasantly with the notioa 
that, with all their dirt, ignorance, rusticity, and im- 
pudence, they personate the very apostles ! *' 

Folly next runs on entertainingly about their dress, their 
regulations, their pride, and several other matters, and 
then tells us of the intimate knowledge that they had of 
everybody's private affairs " by means of their practice of 
hearing what they call confessions." " A friar," observes 
Blunt, in his Sketch of the Reformation^ "could confess 
whosoever might come to him. It was to no purpose that 
a parish priest refused absolution to black sheep of his- 
flock. Away he went to a Franciscan, and absolution was 
given him at once." " Of course," says Folly, *' they hold it 
to be unlawful to reveal what has been confided to thenk 
under the seal of confession. They do reveal it, however," 
she adds, " and that not unf requently. When they wish to- 
amuse themselves with a nice tale^ they will let out every-- 
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thing but the actual names of the parties concerned. 
These are left to be guessed at. If, however, any one has 
chanced to irritate these hornets—woe betide him I— they 
will have their revenge upon him assuredly enough. At 
all their popular preachments they will point out by un- 
mistakable innuendoes who their enemy is. They won't 
publish his name — no, but they will publish his description, 
and that, too, in such a manifest way, that no one with a 
grain of sense in his head will have the smallest doubt who 
the person they allude to is. Nor will these dogs cease 
their barking, I warrant you, until their mouths have beea 
stopped with a substantial bone ! " 

She next goes on at much length, and in a most 
ludicrous manner, to describe their sermons and style of 
preaching. ** These simpletons," says she, " begin their 
addresses in so low a voice as to be absolutely inaudible 
to everybody. They will mumble away quite in an under- 
t6ne, and then — lo ! — without the smallest occasion for it^ 
they will all of a sudden become so perfectly furious, and 
explode into such a fit of uproarious bellowing, that if you 
chanced to be listening to one of them you would swear he 
was a raving madman I " 

And now enough of '* these disingenuous histrionic 
imposters," as Folly calls them. She next goes on to 
speak of Kings, Princes, Courtiers, Bishops, Cardinals, and 
Popes. As to Kings and Princes, ** very different," says 
she, " are they from the counterfeit fellows I have just 
been speaking of. They are genuine ; not like the stupid 
monks pretending to be wise when they are the reverse. 
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but, on, the contrary, devoting themselves to me without 
disguising the matter at all." *' Bishops," she avers, **have 
a right bonny time of it." However it may fare with their 
flocks, they provide, at any rate, ^^ abundant pasturage for 
themselves." Cardinals, too, in their brilliant robes, and 
Popes in theatrical costumes, " dealing forth grandiloquently 
blessings and cursings on mankind," she regards as form- 
ing a striking contrast to " the humdrum simplicity of the 
apostles 1 " 

And then, without naming him, she makes rather a bold 
personal thrust at no less an ecclesiastical magnate than 
Pope Julius— whom, you will remember, Erasmus had 
lately seen heading the troops at Bologna. " Although 
warfare," says she, "is so barbarous an employment that 
it becomes savage animals rather than human beings; 
although the vilest of freebooters are Attest to conduct it, 
yet, for all that, what do we find? Christian prelates 
neglecting everything else, and revelling amidst the 
carnage of battles 1 ** 

But " the common herd of priests," Folly describes as 
not a whit less courageous champions of the Church Mili- 
tant. " For want," says she, '* of other objects to take up 
their cudgels about, they display their warlike ardour in 
fighting for their tithes. And by heavens," she adds, 
'*they do fight for them, swords, sticks, and brickbats, 
being freely wielded in the fi-ay I " 

Lastly, Folly asserts that "the Christian Religion" — 
meaning, of course, the christian religion as practised in 
the days of Erasmus — " is entirely a religion of folly, a 
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religion which has the closest relationship with folly, but 
with wisdom no affinity at all." And yet there are men 
in our midst who would fain arrest the stream of time, and 
make it flow in a retrogade direction, vainly wishing that 
medisevalism would return eigain with all its nonsensical 
absurdities I Surely, amongst Folly's unnumbered votaries 
they are worthy of the highest distinction I 

But I must indulge in no further quotations from this 
clever satire. Doubtless More and his friends had many a 
hearty laugh over it ; but none of them, surely, could have 
anticipated the extraordinary popularity it attained, and 
the effect which it had in opening men's eyes to the aston- 
ishing follies which were perpetrated in the name of 
religion. The monks became a standing jest throughout 
the civilised world. It sealed their doom in England. 
They were unpopular before, and it rendered them more 
unpopular than ever. 

Erasmus appears to have stayed for a considerable time 
with his friend More, then to have visited Lord Mountjoy, 
and afterwards Archbishop Warham. The Archbishop 
received him with the utmost cordiality, and, in March, 
IS 1 1, offered him a living — the rectory of Aldington, in 
Kent. This Erasmus conscientiously declined, on the 
ground that he did not think it right to accept a living the 
duties of which, from his almost total ignorance of the 
English language, he felt himself unable to discharge. 
The gross annual income of this living at the present time 
is £950, or thereabouts, with seven acres of glebe and a 
house — the parish only containing a population of between 
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•six and seven hundred, so that the clergyman who is the 
incumbent of it receives from it considerably more pounds 
of income th£^n he has people under his charge. It was a 
good living in the days of Erasmus, and we may respect 
him therefore for refusing it. The Archbishop so far 
acceded to his scruples as to present it to another. At the 
same time, in testimony of his high appreciation of the 
services of Erasmus to the cause of learning, he charged 
it to pay him a pension — by no means an unhandsome one 
as money was then valued— of £20 a year. 

Later in th^ same year that he declined the living of 
Aldington, Erasmus, at the age of nearly forty-four, in the 
zenith of his intellectual powers, and the most consummate 
scholar of his day, came to the University of Cambridge, 
and took up his residence at Queen's. Through the in- 
fluence of Bishop Fisher, president of the college, he was 
appointed at once to the Margaret Professorship of 
Divinity, and subsequently to the Professorship of Greek. 
The principal literary labour that he undertook at this 
time was correcting the text of Jerome, and preparing an 
edition of the Greek Testament, with a Latin translation to 
supersede the Vulgate. He would appear to have had 
Colet, whom, you will remember, he first met with at 
•Oxford, often in his company, and to have gone with him 
on a tour from Cambridge to the priory of Walsingham, 
and to the shrine of St. Thomas of Canterbury. Of this 
•^peregrination" he has given us in one of the latest 
written of his Colloquies a most interesting and lively 
<lescription. 
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But the connection of Erasmus with the university of 
Cambridge was destined to be of short duration. After 
having resided within its precincts for two years, he 
resolved to leave it. He was disappointed that Henry the 
Eighth^ from whom he had been induced to expect great 
things, had done nothing for him. He was a little too 
impatient, perhaps, and had placed too much hope in the 
patronage o? princes. Anyhow, at the end of the year 

15 13 he took leave of Cambridge. At the beginning of 

1 5 14 he was in London, and in July of the same year we 
And him with Lord Mountjoy at Calais. Shortly afterwards 
he was for eight months at Basle, superintending the 
printing of his edition of the works of Jerome. His 
printer Froben was far-famed, and Erasmus confesses 
himself greatly indebted to him, and also to the three sons 
of a man named Amerbach, for the careful printing of his 
works. Indeed, he was so well pleased with the Amer- 
bachs, that he eventually made one of them his heir. 
Besides these men his principal friends at this time and 
place were Beatus Rhenanus, who helped him much in 
revising the text of Jerome, and a young man named 
Xjerard Lystrius, who annotated the Praise of Folly. 
Learned men frequently sought interviews with him, and 
he had constant invitations to hospitable entertainments. 
Finding, however, that company seriously interfered with 
his pursuits, although naturally of a most sociable disposi- 
tion, he lived as much as possible in seclusion. 

During the spring and summer of 15 15, Erasmus was 
again visiting his friends in England, and, whilst here. 
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wrote a letter to Pope Leo the Tenth, full of such absurd 
and objectionable adulation as it was customary at the time 
to pay to men of eminence, proposing to dedicate to him 
his forthcoming edition of the works of Jerome. For this 
Erasmus has sometimes been blamed as if he wished to 
curry favour with the Pope, entirely with a view to his 
own advantage. I don't think, however, that this was his 
only object. He might certainly have indulged some vain 
hopes that the new Pope would favour him, but he had 
probably still greater hopes that he would favour 
literature, and promote the advancement of learning. 
However, the Pope's reply, though courteous, was cold. 
How could it have been otherwise ? Popes are not fond of 
being laughed at. Men who lampoon " the powers that 
be " need not be astonished if they lack their countenance. 
Had Erasmus confined his ridicule to monks and common 
people of all sorts he would have trodden a safer path ; 
but by flinging his satire at kings, bishops, and popes — 
and they all read it — ^he lessened enormously his chances 
of preferment. The wonder is that he got so much of it 
as he did. Thus Erasmus, instead of dedicating his work 
to the Pope, dedicated it to a less exalted but far worthier 
personage, William Warham, Archbishop of Canterbury, 
who had ever proved to him a true and devoted friend. 

III. — From Fifty Onwards. 

Erasmus journeyed back to Basle in the autumn of i s i S, 
continued there a year busy about the printing of Jerome, 
and his still greater work, the publication of the New 
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Testament in the original Crreek with a Latin translation 
to supersede the Vulgate. After that he visited England 
€or a short time in the autumn of 15 16, then wintered at 
Louvain^ and was in England again for the seventh and last 
time in the succeeding spring, when, with unfeigned regret 
at parting from his friends, he left our shores never, as it 
happened, to retun^ to them again. Henry VIII. had not 
befriended him as he expected, and Cardinal Wolsey, 
though he had made him several promises of preferment, 
liad never fulfilled them. The truth is that Erasmus had 
stood in his own way. His ill success — and I honour him 
ior it — ^was owing principally, I doubt not, to the boldness 
with which he had denounced in his works the ecclesias* 
deal follies of the day. Kings and cardinals distrusted 
liim. If a man adopts the career of a reformer he should 
regard preferment with comparative indifference. But 
this Erasmus was by no means prepared to do. The con- 
-sequence was that he was not only doomed to disappoint- 
«nent, but played, during the remainder of his days, a far 
less noble part in J the history of his times than that for 
w\\\c\\ his exalted abilities had adapted him. No man 
living had done more to render inevitable the coming of an 
^ecclesiastical conflagration of terrific magnitude. He 
never fully realised this, although for years he had been 
heaping up materials which were destined to feed the 
flames. A portentous outburst, such as he had never 
dreamt of, was at hand. Erasmus, far more than he was 
aware of, had educated the world for it. He had collected 
^ood for the holocaust, and had endeavoured to light it, 
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but, having slightly burnt his fingers in the process, he 
began forthwith to grow cautious. Martin Luther applied 
the spark, and set the whole of Christendom in a blaze. I 
need not recapitulate the oft -told tale of how, on the 31st 
of October, 1517, he posted up on the church door at 
Wittenberg his ninety-five propositions respecting Romish 
indulgences, how he was excommunicated by the Pope,, 
and how, in indignant retaliation for this act of hostility,, 
he publicly burnt the Pope's bull, and the decrees of the 
papal conclave. All this I must pass over, as I am not now 
concerned with Luther but with Erasmus. Leaving England 
for the last time in 1517, he travelled to Basle, and, in the 
autumn of 1518, he went again to Lou vain. Here he was 
attacked with illness, and a false report of his death was 
widely spread. The monks were in ecstasies, but their 
joy was premature. In 1519 Erasmus, in reply to a letter 
from Luther, expressed a qualified approval of the Lutheran 
movement. That he never went heart and soul with it is. 
very certain. He wanted reform, but, so far as doctrine 
was concerned, not in accordance with the views of Luther. 
However, I have no intention now of dilating on the con- 
troversy between Erasmus and Luther. Suffice it to say 
that they differed from one another, fundamentally and 
conscientiously, on several material points. It is, therefore^ 
altogether unwarrantable and unfair to impute, as some 
have done, cowardice, and even dishonesty, to Erasmus for 
not declaring himself an adherent of Luther. For many 
reasons, at first, he wished well to Luther. He had, how- 
ever, but little sympathy with his peculiar opinions, and 
disapproved strongly of many of his doings. 
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It is no disparagfement of the undoubted ability of Luther 
to say that Erasmus far surpassed him in wit and learning. 
Indeed, Luther more than once confessed as much himself. 
Had Erasmus been endowed with half the physical energ^y 
and impulsiveness of Luther, and with half the power 
possessed by him of influencing* men's minds by fiery de- 
clamation, there is no knowing* but that, before Luther 
was ever heard of, Erasmus might have been the acknow- 
ledged champion of a vast religious movement. But such 
was not his destiny. He was made of less stem materials 
than honest Martin whom Melancthon describes as " neither 
small in stature nor of a weakly constitution.'* Moreover, 
it should be remembered that, whilst Luther was under 
forty,, Erasmus was on the shady side of fifty, and afflicted 
with an incurable complaint. Luther, consequently, was 
a far more likely man to be listened to by the multitude 
than Erasmus. He entertained, too, many vulgar notions 
which were common at the time amongst ignorant people. 
He believed, for instance, in astrology, and that the devil 
was the cause of storms. Thus, one day,. when the wind 
was tempestuous, he exclaimed to a companion, in sober 
earnestness, " How the devil is puffing and blowing I *' 
He denounced papists as " superstitious animals " — as un- 
questionably the majority of them were — ^but who can deny 
that he had many superstitions of his own ? He looked 
upon Jews with aversion, and spoke of them with disdain. 
His hostility to popery wcis the very bitterest imaginable. 
The whole system he viewed as diabolical, and so, regard- 
less of his own safety, and fearless of martyrdom, he 
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fought against it with all his might and main. For fearless 
courage I extol Luther ; for liberality of opinion — far in 
advance of the current sentiment of his day — ^I venerate 
Erasmus. Each of them did good in his generation, and 
one made up, in no small degree, for the deficiencies of 
the other. The world should revere both of them. They 
both helped on its progress, but to which of them we are 
indebted most I leave you to determine as you please. A 
bonfire is owing to those who bring the sticks as well as to 
those who light them. Erasmus collected the fuel, and 
Luther put the match to it. This expresses pretty truly 
what these two remarkable men contributed respectively 
to the Reformation. Indeed, such was the opinion of the 
monks of the period who used familiarly to say, " Erasn^us 
laid the ^%%i and Luther hatched it.*' 

Erasmus had but little of the fire of enthusiasm in his 
composition, whereas Luther had a superabundant stock 
of it, and hence was the very man called for by the exi- 
gencies of the time to perform the part of a bold and 
impetuous reformer. Had he been of a different tempera- 
ment he would have been powerless to have accomplished 
what he did. But being what he was he shook the papal 
throne to its foundation. He startled the slumbers of 
Christendom with a voice of thunder, and became the 
irrepressible mouthpiece of its suppressed and smouldering 
discontent. The movement he inaugurated spread like 
wildfire, and before many years had passed, millions had 
emancipated themselves from the thrall of Rome. 

Thus Luther rent Christendom iri twain. Henceforward 
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Protestants and Romanists were ranged in hostile camps. 
The result is to be deplored, but it was inevitable. The 
abominations of the Popedom called loudly for a spirited 
rebellion, and Luther, like a magnanimous hero, placed 
himself bravely at its head. For this I for one most cor- 
dially admire him. Erasmus desired to see a reformation 
of the Church effected by pacific and constitutional means. 
Undoubtedly this was all very well in theory, but it would 
have been slow in coming. Luther, at any rate, was not 
the man to sit still -and patiently wait for it. He flew to 
arms at once, and the result has justified his doing so. A 
reformation of reUgion and morals has been its outcome^ 
and that not only in Protestant, but even in Roman Catholic 
communities. However corrupt the Roman church may 
be, it is very far indeed from being the sink of iniquity 
that it was in former ages. 

Erasmus Wcis in advance of his generation. Luther's 
burning zeal was imperatively called for in the past ; but 
depend upon it, whatever great ecclesiastical reforms may 
be in store for us hereafter, they will be carried out on the 
lines of Erasmus. His spirit is even now active in our 
midst. Men are becoming broader in their religious 
sympathies, are longing for union more than separation, 
and are beginning to realise the grand lesson that no man 
who conducts himself as a good citizen should be banned 
for his honest convictions, and that with all our differences 
we should live in harmony and peace. 

Well ; as the monks said, " Luther hatched the egg.'* 
•Would that Erasmus, when the eaglet— afterwards called 
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Protestantism — appeared, had been able to guide it in its 
flight I However, I will not find fault with him on that 
score. Considering the benefits he has done to the world, 
we should look leniently on his shortcomings. He possessed 
amazing industry, extraordinary genius, and encyclopaedic 
learning. His memory was so prodigious that, as has 
been said by Pope of Lord Bolingbroke, it was as useful to 
him as a library. If he was alone, and without books, he 
could refer to any particular subject treated of in the books 
he had read, and would write as fully about it, as another 
man could with all his books about him. If you want a 
convincing testimony to his herculean labours, you may find 
it in the catalogue of his works in the British Museum. 
No man ever did more for literature, and no man, I am 
sure, more heartily deserves the eternal gratitude of theo- 
logians. 

And now I must hasten to the end. Erasmus went to 
reside at Basle in 1 52 1 . In 1 529 he left Basle for Fribourg, 
where he purchased a house. In 1535 he came again to 
Basle, and there, after intense sufferings, endured with 
praiseworthy fortitude, he died on July 12th, 1536, in the 
sixty-ninth year of his age. A few days afterwards his 
body was buried in the Cathedral. A monument of Parian 
marble has been erected over his remains. He left the 
bulk of his little property to Boniface Amerbach, his printer 
at Basle, and amongst his bequests was one for sick and 
aged poor, another to portionless maidens, and a third for 
indigent scholars to aid them in their studies. A bronze 
statue perpetuates his memory in his native town of Rot- 
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terdam^ and over the door of the house he was bom in — 
or rather of one which stands upon its site — may be read 
a Latin inscription, — '' Haec est parva domus natus qua 
magnus Erasmus." 



My sketch of Erasmus is now ended. You will excuse 
its imperfections, since, to compress my subject within the 
compass of a lecture, I have necessarily been compelled to 
omit a number of details. However, I have have given 
you, I believe, a tolerably fair, if incomplete, representa- 
tion of the life, character, and works of an exceptionably 
remarkable man. His voluminous writings have become 
well nigh obsolete. They will always be consulted by the 
learned, and esteemed by the curious ; but no translations 
of them into English, or any modem tongue, can ever 
again galvanise them into fresh popularity. They have 
had their day, and have almost passed into oblivion ; but 
the name of Erasmus can never be forgotten. It will live 
in the history of religion and literature so long as man 
shall be a dweller on the earth. 
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I. — From Birth to Forty-Five. 

SIR ISAAC NEWTON — poetically, if. not truly, 
spoken of as one — 

" Whose genius dimmed all other men's as far 
As doth the midday sun the midnight star," 

iras bom on Christmas Day, 1642, when Charles the First 
was king, in the Manor House of Woolsthorpe, in the parish 
of Colsterworth, in the County of Lincoln.^ His father, who 
possessed by inheritance the estate of Woolsthorpe, and 
by marriage the neighbouring estate of Sewstern, farmed 
his own property : his mother was the daughter of James 
Ayscough of Market Overton, in Rutland. She was left 
a widow before the birth of her son. So puny was the 
infant that he was not expected to survive, and so diminu- 

^ Newton was of purely English descent, notwithstanding the notion 
<Qf Brewster that he was of Scotch origin. Those who are curious 
about his ancestry should consult the Newton Genealogies in the 
Turner ColUctions^ and some articles on the subject which appeared, 
•during the year 1882, in the pages of the Athencmnu 
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tive in size that his mother used playfully to say that she 
might have put him into a quart mug I He was destined^ 
however, not only to grow to manhood, but to reach a 
good old age, being more than eighty-four when he died. 

Whether or not Mrs. Newton took the management of 
the farm at Wookthorpe into her own hands after her 
husband's death is uncertain. Brewster leans to the 
opinion that she did, and that she had for her income the 
profits of her own farming in addition to rent which she 
received by letting the farm at Sewstern. Possibly, how- 
ever, she may have managed both farms, as, in all proba- 
bility, her husband had done before her. 

She had a brother living in the neighbourhood, the 
Reverend William Ayscough, rector of the parish of 
Burton Goggles, about four miles to the east of Wools- 
thorpe. He took a lively interest in young Newton, and 
being a Cambridge graduate was the means at a later 
date of his being sent to the University of Cambridge.* 

After rather more than three years of widowhood, and 
when Newton was in his fourth year, on the 27th of January,. 
164S, she married again, and took |for her husband the 
clergyman of an adjoining parish, the Reverend Barnabas. 
Smith, rector of North Witham . Three children were bom 
to them, Benjamin, Mary, and Hannah. Their children 

* Brewster, in his Life of Newton^ confounds "William Ayscough of 
Burton Goggles with his brother James Ayscough of Market Overton, 
who was Newton's guardian, calling him the Reverend James Ayscough^ 
whereas James Ayscough Was a layman. Turner, in his Collections for 
the History of Grantham (London, 1806), p. 158, makes this plaixir 
enough. 
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— hal^blood nephews and nieces to Sir Isaac — ^inherited, 
after his death, his personal property. His landed property 
— ^the estates at Woolsthorpe and Sewstem — ^went to John 
Newton, the heir at law. He was son of Robert Newtcm, 
Sir Isaac's uncle, and at the time of Sir Isaac's death was 
a young man of twenty, living in humble circumstances in 
the village of Woolsthorpe, and of extremely dissolute 
habits. He wasted his property by reckless extravagance, 
sold his landed estates, and had hardly attained the age 
of thirty when, in 1737, ten years after Newton's death, 
falling and breaking his neck in a bout of drunkenness, he 
terminated his contemptible existence. 

After her marriage, Newton's mother left her little boy 
at Woolsthorpe, and went to live at North Witham. 
She had not been unmindful, however, of her child's 
interest. Before ^he consented to accept Mr. Smith as her 
future husband, she had arranged with him that the small 
landed estate of Sewstem belonging to her, situated about 
three miles from Woolsthorpe, should be given up to her 
son, who would thus have for his patrimony, on coming of 
age, the two landed estates of Woolsthorpe and Sewstem 
— ^the former worth £50 a year, and the latter £30. Mr. 
Smith, who was an elderly bachelor, and fairly well ofif in 
the world, readily acceded to the proposal. 

And another thing that Newton's mother arranged with 
a view to her son's welfare, was that her own mother, who 
lived by herself at Market Overton, and had been many 
years a widow, should go and live at the Manor House at 
Woolsthorpe, and take charge of her child's training and 
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education. Having settled all these preliminaries satis« 
factorily, she miarried the Reverend Barnabas Smith, and 
went to reside at North Witham. 

A short time subsequently her little boy was sent by his 
grandmother to school. Conduitt says, *' he went to two 
little day-schools at Skillington and Stoke till he was twelve 
years old." Then he was removed to <jrantham, and 
domiciled in the house of an apothecary of the name of 
Clarke — ^who carried on business in the High Street of that 
town — in order to be entered as a day boy at the Grammar 
School. He seems at first to have shown no symptoms of 
unusual ability. However, a circumstance occurred which 
put him on his mettle. He happened at the time we have 
now reached to have been in the lowest class but one in 
the school, and of that class he stood at the bottom. As 
he was going to school one morning, a big bully of a boy 
who was above him in his class, gave him a violent kick. 
Newton could not suppress the pain he felt, but he managed 
to smother his wrath until school hours were over, when, 
although considerably the smaller boy of the two, he met 
his cowardly antagonist in the churchyard, and inflicted 
upon him such a drubbing as he did not speedily forget. 
Having thus proved his physical prowess, he was next 
concerned to demonstrate his mental acumen, getting 
above his competitor in class, and attaining at last the 
topmost position in the school. 

During 1656, more than eleven years after Newton's 
mother's second marriage, and when Newton, a boy up- 
wards of fourteen, had been above a year at school in 
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Grantham, her husband, the Reverend Bamabets Smithy 
died. She, consequently, with her three little children, 
Mary, Benjamin, and Hannah, left the rectory at North 
Witham, and came to reside at Wooisthorpe Manor House, 
which her husband, with the prospect of her widowhood 
before him, had had put into efficient repair, in order Aat 
after his death she might have it for a convenient home. 

Newton, during the time of his school-life at Grantham,, 
appears to have displayed considerable mechanical skill. 
He rarely joined in games with his companions, but em- 
ployed his leisure hours for the most part at the house of 
Mr. Clarke in contriving all sorts of ingenious inventions. 
He devised a water-clock, and a model windmill, and — 
anticipating the modern tricycle— constructed a curious^ 
vehicle which he could sit in and propel. He occasionally, 
too, fabricated kites for his companions, and is reputed, 
more than once, to have frightened rustics in dark nights 
by flying kites with paper lanterns attached to them to- 
make them look like comets I 

And, another amusement of his, in the intervals of his. 
school-work, was to go out, when the sun was shining, inta 
the court-yard behind Mr. Clarke's house, and observe the 
time of day by the solar shadows. He drove pegs into 
the walls to serve as gnomons or indicators, and succeeded 
in making them very tolerably correct. 

He w£is a great adept at constructing sun-dials. Some- 
what later on — probably when he was at home for the 
holidays — ^he cut out two dials, one above the other, oa 
the south wall of the house at Wooisthorpe. How old he- 
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iras when he contrived these it is impossible exactly to 
determine. He must, however, in all likelihood, have been 
above the dimensions of a small boy, since the upper dial 
was carved on a stone at six feet distance from the ground, 
*rhis stone, with most of the letters of Newton's name still 
decypherable upon it, is preserved in the museum of the 
Royal Society. 

Newton, too, in his boyish days, would appear to have 
been something of an artist — ^sketching figures of men, 
animals, and objects generally, and making frames for 
those of his pictorial productions which he happened to 
value most highly. Amongst these was a likeness of King* 
Charles the First, and another of Stokes, the head-master 
<of his school at Grandiam. 

He is said, moreover, when a youth, to have excelled in 
the composition of verses. However, they were probably 
verses of a very indifferent description. Certainly in man- 
hood he was no student of poetry, and indeed often con- 
confessed that he regarded it with dislike. 

Before he had completed the sixteenth year of his age, 
his mother, intending to make a farmer of him, removed 
him from the school at Grantham, and summoned hini 
back to live with her at Woolsthorpe. He had to watch 
cattle, to superintend tillage, and to go to Grantham on 
market-days. A poor business he made of it. Often, 
when he should have been jobbing with traders over com 
or oxen in the streets, he was found at his old familiar 
^haunts in Mr. Clarke's house absorbed in books and 
^neditation. And as to his farm-duties at home, they were 
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no better attended to. The cattle strayed, and the crops 
were neglected, whilst Newton, engaged in reading, or 
thoughtfully carving out some ingenious model with a knife, 
was wholly devoted to other subjects of reflection. In 
1658, during the great storm which happened on the day 
of the death of Oliver Cromwell, instead of minding his 
business on the farm he was computing the velocity of the 
gale I And once, later than this, he was discovered under 
a hedge by his uncle William solving a mathematical 
problem ! Evidently for such a youth farming would have 
been an unsuitable career. Of this his mother becoming 
convinced determined to afford him the benefit of further 
education. He was consequently sent back for nine months* 
instruction to the school at Grantham, and after some 
subsequent study in privacy at home, was at length, in 
June, 1 66 1, in the nineteenth year of his age, admitted a 
subsizar, and on the 8 th of the month following matricu- 
lated as a sizar, at Trinity College, Cambridge. 

And now he was well started on the road of life which 
nature had fitted him to pursue, and which led him to 
ultimate distinction. Of his history during his under- 
graduate days we know scarcely anything. That he was 
a diligent student may be taken for granted. Indeed, 
considerable evidence is afforded us that he was so. He 
so thoroughly mastered Sanderson's Logic that the tutor 
whose lectures he attended was constrained to acknowledge 
that he knew less about it than his pupil. With Kepler's 
Optics he made himself so completely acquainted that his 
teacher on this subject could give him no further informa- 
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tion. Euclid was so easy to him that he deprecated it at 
first as '^ a trifling book/' and instead of it directed his 
attention to the Geometry of Descartes. However, he 
altered his opinion on this point, speedily finding" out, after 
trying his hand on that writer's problems, that to under- 
stand Descartes, a familiarity with elementary geometry 
was indispensable. In a commonplace book of his, written 
in the years 1664 and 1665, a slig^ht glimpse is given us of 
other of his occupations, such as making original observa- 
tions on the refraction of light, and on the construction of 
optical instruments. In January, 1664, he had a sharp 
attack of illness, induced by staying up late on a midwinter 
night watching the appearance of a comet. It does not, 
however, seem to have incommoded him long, since, in the 
following April, he underwent a competitive examination, 
and was elected a scholar of his College. 

The next year, 1665, was a notable one in his history. 
On the first month of it — ^just after he had completed his 
twenty-second year — he took his Bachelor's degree. After 
that he wrote his first papers on the Method of Fluxions, 
and in the following August, owing to the invasion of the 
plague, left the University for some months* sojourn at his 
home in Woolsthorpe. Here the oft-told incident happened 
which suggested to his mind the first tentative step which 
led him on to the formation of the grandest generalizaticMi 
that ever human intellect conceived. Reclining in the 
open air on a genial autumn afternoon, he was in a state 
of reverie, allowing full play to flights of fancy, when 
suddenly his attention was arrested by the fall of an apple 
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from a tree in front of him. In other men such a trivial 
<x:currence would have aroused no more than a passing 
advertence — ^scarcely, perhaps, even that. But not so with 
Newton. He was accustomed to reflect, and when a train 
of thought was once set a-going in his head, it was his 
wont to continue his cogitations until, he had reached a 
•conclusion in which his intellect could rest. It was so on 
this occasion. The question haunted him, — "Why did 
that apple fall ?'* — and he never lost sight of it until, many 
years afterwards, he had elaborated that magnificent 
theory of universal gravitation with which his name will 
for ever be conjoined. 

The question of gravity had doubtless often before this 
exercised the minds of philosophers. Indeed we can 
hardly suppose that even Newton, young as he now was, 
had never previously given it his attention. But the fall of 
the apple set him again thinking on the subject, and the 
•surmise he then formed — and it was but a surmise — ^was, 
that the attractive force which made the apple fall was the 
same that kept the moon in her orbit. It was a bold con- 
jecture. Had he then proclaimed it to the world he would 
have been viewed as a visionary. He waited until the 
time came when he could triumphantly demonstrate it. 
Meanwhile, for the present, he betook himself to other 
•speculations, busying himself with prisms, and experimenting 
on the phenomena of colours. 

In 1667, Cambridge being free from the plague, he 
^ent back to the University, and on the ist of October 
that year was elected a Fellow of his college. A few 
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weeks later he returned to Woolsthorpe, and remained 
over the Christmas vacation. On the i6th of March fol- 
lowing-, in the twenty-sixth year of his age, he took his 
M.A. degree. In August he was in London purchasing 
lenses and chemicals. Towards the end of the year (1668) 
he constructed a reflecting telescope with which he could 
distinctly discern the satellites of Jupiter, and the horns of 
the planet Venus. 

How greatly the history of any man, albeit providential, 
may be influenced by apparent chance, is illustrated by 
the career of Newton. Had it not been his fortune when 
a schoolboy to have been lodged in the house of an apo- 
thecary, his mind might never have been given to the 
study of chemistry. As it was, however, his attention was 
early directed to the marvels it reveals, and he investigated 
them, with but little intermission, throughout his life. 

He had a fixed idea that there was truth in Alchemy \. 
and, though it has long been exploded as a pseudo-science,, 
there was some seeming foundation for the hopes of its 
adherents. They saw the wonderful transformations which 
chemistry effects, — how a piece of charcoal and a diamond^ 
so different from one another, are composed of the same 
elements, and they did not see why lead or copper should! 
not be transmutable into gold. Notwithstanding that they 
conspicuously failed to realise their expectations, the pro- 
gress of chemistry owes not a little to their efforts. 

In 1669 Newton's mind was full of the dreams of alchemy, 
and he looked forward with confidence to the production 
of some genuine transmutation which would make his 
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fortune. He set up a chemical laboratory for himself 
within the walls of his college, and was constantly engaged 
in experimenting therein. Writing to a friend of his who 
was about to travel — a Mr. Francis Aston — ^he requests 
him to devote his serious attention when abroad to the 
subject of alchemy, since if he could but stumble by chance 
on the invaluable secret, which he believed some foreigners 
possessed, of transmuting baser metals into gold, he would 
effect at the same time a still more desirable transmutation 
— namely, that of his luctferous philosophy into a philosophy 
which would be exceedingly lucriferous. 

That Newton could have entertained such a wild notion 
may c^ppear strange. But after all, as every man does 
more or less, he only erred with his contemporaries. 
Boyle, Locke, and Leibnitz held very similar opinions. 

But whilst Newton in 1669 was amusing himself in this 
way with his chemical speculations, he was by no means 
forgetful of other studies ; for at this time, amongst other 
mathematical performances, he elaborated the principles 
of the Calculus of Fluxions, which, some years previously, 
his inventive genius had devised. 

On the 29th of October of this year, at the age of 
twenty-six, he was appointed Lucasian Professor of Mathe- 
matics. He delivered a course of lectures on Optics, 
which, though valuable, were not published until after his 
death. He also delivered lectures on Motion, in which 
were contained many reflections which he afterwards ex- 
panded in the Principia. Moreover, an edition of Kinck- 
huysen's Introduction to Algebra he at this time got ready 
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for the press. From 1671 to 1676 he gave but small 
attention to mathematics, occupying almost the whole of 
his time in optical studies and experiments, and making by 
means of them the grand discovery — familiar to us now 
as household words, but intensely novel and interesting 
then — ^that white light is not homogeneous, but consists of 
various rays of different degrees of refrangibility. He 
clearly demonstrated that colours are caused by the rays 
of light, and do not exist, as previously supposed, in the 
apparently coloured object. 

On the I ith of January, 1672, in the thirtieth year of his 
age, he was elected a Fellow of the Royal Society. His 
new views concerning light excited the opposition of some 
of its leading members, and the work of exposing their 
fallacies which he had to undertake entailed upon him no- 
small amount of vexatious controversy. 

In the year 1673, he was so badly off for money that 
he could not conveniently continue his payments to the 
Royal Society. He resolved therefore to resign the 
honour of belonging to that learned body, and wrote to» 
Oldenburg, the society's secretary, intimating his intention 
to withdraw. He pleaded that he lived at too great a 
distance from London to attend the society's meetings. 
Oldenburg, shrewdly suspecting that this ostensible reason 
for his determination could not' be the only one, informed 
Newton in reply that, if he would agree to continue a 
member of the society, he would request the council to- 
acquit him of the obligation of quarterly payments. New- 
ton in another letter thanked Oldenburg, but declined to 
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avail himself of the dispensation proposed. So the matter 
stood until the 28th of January, 1675, when the society, 
desirous of retaining- Newton as a member, not only 
refused to accept his resignation, but exonerated him alto- 
gether from contributing- to its funds. Newton, of course, 
had no alternative left him but to obey the wishes of the 
members of the society, and to allow his name to be con- 
tinued on their books. 

But less gloomy days, though far from bright ones, 
were now beginning to dawn on Newton's pecuniary 
horizon, and there can be little doubt that, soon after this 
gracious act of the council was announced to him, he had 
resumed his payments to the society's funds, and had 
obliterated all traces of his arrears. 

He had anticipated having to vacate his Fellowship at 
Trinity in the autumn of 1675, from the fact that he could 
not make up his mind to take Holy Orders as required by 
the statutes of his college. He was not prepared to sub- 
scribe unreservedly to the formularies of the established 
church, and he therefore, as an honest man, held aloof from 
the clerical profession. When urged by his friends to 
conquer his scruples, he persistently withstood their solici- 
tations, invariably replying that he could do more as a 
layman than as a clergyman on behalf of religion. How- 
ever, as it happened, he was not to be compelled to resign 
his Fellowship. On the 27th of April of this year a patent 
was granted him by King Charles II., enabling him as 
Lucasian professor to retain it, albeit not in Holy Orders. 
Charles II., in his day and generation, did many a wrong 
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thing ; but in this case, at any rate, he did a right one. 

During a great part of this year Newton was engaged 
at Cambridge in prosecuting optical researches which 
resulted in the production of a lengthy manuscript entitled, 
" A Theory of Light and Colour," which he forwarded to 
the Royal Society. It contained an account of his optical 
discoveries, and was read in sections at a succession of the 
society's meetings. The first of its sections, which was 
read oir the 9th of December, drew a curious comment 
from Robert Hooke, a distinguished member of the 
society. He insinuated that the views advanced by Newton 
in the paper which had just been read were not original — 
indeed, that he had anticipated them himself. " The main 
of it," he contended, " was contained in his Micrographia 
which," he naively added, " Mr. Newton had only carried 
further ! " It would be about as wise to declare of Darwin 
that he had only carried further the speculations of 
Lamarck. 

Newton never denied, or desired to deny, his indebt^ 
edness to others. But for the labours of others, he willingly 
concedes, his discoveries would never have been made. 
" If I have seen further," he confesses, '* it is by standing 
on the shoulders of giants." Certainly, however, in the 
celebrated monograph which we have just been speaking 
of, he was the first to throw light on the nature of colours. 
His views, though now universally adopted, were at the 
time most marvellously original and ingenious. Un- 
questionably, the credit of having discovered the prismatic 
spectrum, or the different refrangibility of the rays of light 
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by the suffrag-es of all is due to him — "a discovery," 
as Brewster justly remarks, " which has had the most 
-extensive applications to every branch of science, and one 
to which no other person has made the slightest claim." 

Great discoveries, and great inventions, are derived 
•generally from hints which, like seeds falling on a rich 
soil, take root and germinate in a mind given to reflec- 
tion. Newton's other discoveries were similarly evoked. 
He ^ould never have devised and elaborated his grand 
theory of gravitation but for the fact that such men as 
Ptolemy and Copernicus, Tycho Brahe and Kepler, had 
lived and speculated before him. And as to his Calculus 
of Fluxions, or the Differential Calculus, Brewster truly 
says that, " although the honour of having invented it has 
been conferred upon Newton and Leibnitz, yet, as in every 
other great invention, they were but the individuals who 
combined the scattered lights of their predecessors, and 
•gave a method, a notation, and a name to the doctrine 
of quantities infinitely small." Thus science, gets on with 
starts and stoppings, invariably accomplishing its further 
progress from positions previously attained. 

Of Newton's occasional life in the country we get just 
a passing glimpse. In the autumn of 1675, we find him 
-staying with his mother and her family in his home at 
Woolsthorpe, no longer absorbed in problems of optics, 
nor calculating the revolutions of stars, but planting apple- 
trees, and meditating the manufacture of cider I 

Such intervals of relaxation, however, were rare. The 
next ten years of his life, though, doubtless, he was now 
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and then at Woolsthorpe, he spent for the most part in 
Cambridge. His studies, during this decade, were amazing.. 
A large portion of the former half of it he spent in con« 
troversies with opponents who had disputed the correctness 
of his optical statements, and during the latter half of it he 
was profoundly engaged in prosecuting those stupendous, 
researches which culminated in the production of the 
Principia. Chemistry also — not to mention various inge- 
nious speculations which he made on geological phenomena 
^-occupied a large share of his attention. 

In 1679 he lost his mother to whom he was fondly 
attached. His half-brother, Benjamin Smith, having been* 
seized with a fever in the town of Stamford, she went with 
maternal solicitude to minister to his wants. As ill luck 
would have it, she contracted the infection, and fell 
dangerously ill. Newton, on hearing of her condition, 
hastened to her sick bed, and watched anxiously by her 
side. All efforts, however, for her recovery were un- 
availing. She succumbed to the malady and died. Her 
body was conveyed to her home at Woolsthorpe, and 
from thence to its last resting-place in Colsterworth church, 
where it is said to have been deposited in the north aisle of 
the chancel, 

Brewster, misled by a singular mistake made by Newton, 
himself in his pedigree entered at the Heralds' Office ia 
1705, mentions 1689 as the year of the death of Newton's- 
mother. However, that it occurred ten years earlier is 
plain enough from the following entry in the Colsterworth 
Register of Burials :— " 1679 — Mrs. Hannah Smith, wid.^ 
was buried in Woollen, June ye 4th." 
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The north aisle of the chancel of Colsterworth church, 
which belonged to Sir Isaac as Lord of the Manor of 
Woolsthorpe, was pulled down in 1 770. It gradually fell 
into dilapidation after the propertyN passed away from the 
Newton family in 1732. Owing* to the efforts of the Rev- 
erend John Mirehouse, rector of Colsterworth, it has been 
rebuilt and called "the Newton aisle/' * It was probably 
in this aisle or chapel that Newton's mother was buried. 

About the year 1680, when Newton, in the thirty-eighth 
year of his age, was busily occupied in Cambridge with 
optical studies he had the misfortune to set fire to some 
valuable papers which had cost him much time and trouble 
to compose. A good story has been concocted out of this 
untoward accident. The following, with the serious ques- 
tioning appended to it, is a fair sample of the popular 
version of it, and of the use that it has been put to as an 
edifying tale. " It is said of the famous astronomer. Sir 
Isaac Newton," writes Bishop Oxenden in his Pathway of 
Safety, " that he had a favourite little dog named Dia- 
mond. Being one evening called out of his study in the 
next room, Diamond was left behind. When Sir Isaac 
returned, having been absent but a few minutes, he had 
the mortification to find that Diamond had overturned a 
lighted candle among some papers which had cost him 
many years of labour. The papers were in flames, and 
almost reduced to ashes. The loss, especially at Newton's 
great age (!) was irreparable. But, without at all 

1 The restoration of Colsterworth church was completed, and the 
church re-opened in July, 1877. 
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punishing" the dog", he merely exclaimed, *0, Diamond, 
Diamond, you little know the mischief you have done.' 
Reader," the bishop continues, " what would >/^« have done 
under these circumstances ? The great Newton was above 
losing his temper (?) Are you above this frailty ? Let 
nothing rob you of your self-control. Let the peace of 
God be ever ruling within you, keeping your heart and 
mind, and preserving you calm and unruffled even under 
the most trying circumstances." 

Now there can be no objection whatever to the excellent 
bishop's instructive application of the above narrative. But 
the question occurs. Is the story true ? That it is based on 
a substratum of fact may be admitted; but that its 
details are fabulous there can be no doubt. The earliest 
extant version of it — and a very different one — is found 
in the diary of a Mr. de la Pryme, a student at St. John's 
College, Cambridge, in 1692. In this diary Mr. de la 
Pryme chronicles, under the date of the 3rd of February 
in that year, as a piece of conversational gossip which he 
had just heard, that Newton, some time previously, had 
lost, owing to its having accidentally caught fire, a certain 
valuable manuscript which he had almost completed on the 
subject of Light and Colours. Newton, he was informed, 
having left it one winter's morning, together with other 
papers, on his study table, went off to attend the early 
service at the college chapel. When he returned he found 
that a candle, which he had carelessly left burning, had set 
fire to this manuscript and utterly consumed it, together 
with other writings. He adds: — "When Mr. Newton 
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came from chapel, and had seen what was done, everyone 
thought he would have run mad. He was so troubled 
thereat that he was not himself for a month after." 

More than a quarter of a century after this, the story 
of the burning of Newton's manuscripts being still cur- 
rent, Mr. Conduitt, who married his niece. Miss Barton, in 
17 1 7, asked him to inform him what truth there was in 
the repk)rt. Conduitt made a memorandum at the same 
time of Newton's answer. It was to the effect that, leaving 
a candle upon the table amongst his papers, he went down, 
into the bowling green, where he remained for some time 
in conversation with a friend. When he came back to his 
chambers, he found his papers consumed. Conduitt next 
asked him what were the subjects treated of in the 
lost papers, " whether they related to his Optics or his 
Method of Fluxions." Newton replied that ** he believed 
there were some relating to both, and that he was obliged 
to work them all over again." 

Up to about the year 1683; Newton did not live alone by 
himself in his rooms at Trinity, but had another Fellow 
living with him as joint-occupier of his apartments — a cer- 
tain Mr. John Wilkins, who was in holy orders, and who,, 
in 1684, was presented to a living. 

In 1683, Mr. Humphrey Newton of Grantham, after- 
wards Dr. Newton — ^no relation of Newton's, although 
bearing the same name, unless possibly a very distant one 
— became Newton's amanuensis, and, for the five following 
years, was constantly in his company. This gentlemen,, 
after Newton's death, at the request of Mr. Conduitt,. 
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•wrote a brief account of how, during that period, Newton 
passed his time. He tells us that his studies were intense, 
that he seldom visited his friends, and saw few of them in 
his rooms. One of them, in whose companionship he took 
much pleasure, was Vegani, a chemist, who probably 
amused him by conversing about alchemy and the trans- 
mutation of metals. Dr. Newton says of Newton, "I 
never knew him to take any recreation or pastime, either 
dn riding out to take the air, walking, bowling, or any 
^ther exercise whatever, thinking all hours lost that were 
not spent in his studies, to which he kept so close that he 
•seldom left his chamber except in term time, when he read 
in the schools as Lucasian Professor." He ate little, and 
often forgot to eat at all. "I cannot say," adds Dr. 
Newton, that I ever saw him drink either wine, ale or 
beer, excepting at meals, and then but very sparingly. He 
Tery rarely went to dine in the hall, except on public days, 
and then, if he has not been minded, would go very care- 
lessly, with shoes down at heels, stockings untied, surplice on, 
and his head scarcely combed." He sat up studying so 
late at night that sometimes he did not get to bed till five 
or six o'clock in the morning. Under such circumstances 
it is no wonder that his 'attendances in the college chapel 
were extremely irregular. At the same time there can 
be no doubt that Newton had a profound reverence for all 
that was good and elevating in religion. At a later date, 
as we shall see by-and-bye, he devoted a great deal of his 
attention to theology. He had sublime views of the Deity, 
and though certainly no rigid Sabbatarian, had a sacred 
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regard for Sunday — ^habitually on that day frequenting" the 
services in Great St. Mary's Church. 

His laboratory stood on the left hand side of his garden^ 
-and was furnished with all sorts of chemical materials, and 
with crucibles for fusing metals. Dr. Newton has told us 
that he took but little exercise out-of-doors. In-doors, 
however, he appears to have taken a great deal, otherwise, 
probably, his health would have suffered more than it did 
from his severe studies. "In his chamber," says Dr. 
Newton, " he walked so very much that you might have 
thought him to be educated at Athens among the Aristo- 
telian sect." He seldom sat by a fire except on the coldest 
days of winter, and never accustomed himself to sleep by 
day. A very little sleep sufficed him. " In the morning,*' 
says Dr. Newton, " he seemed to be as much refreshed 
with his few hours sleep as if he had taken a whole night's 
rest." The story already given of his having had a 
favourite lap-dog in his rooms which upset a lighted 
candle on his manuscripts is refuted by the following 
observation : — " He kept," Dr. Newton remarks, *' neither 
dog nor cat in his chamber, which made well,'* he adds, 
** for the old woman his bed-maker,'* who, many a morn- 
ing, after she had swept and arranged his sitting-room 
before he was out of bed, had the satisfaction of carrying 
off as a perquisite to her home both his dinner and supper 
which he had left untouched upon the table I 

In the spring of 1687 Newton's studies had a slight 
interruption. James II. was on the throne of England, and 
was using all his influence to re-establi$h the dominion of 
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Rome. He had made an avowed papist Dean of Christ 
Church, in Oxford, and in Cambridge had commanded the 
university to admit a Benedictine monk to the degree of 
Master of Arts without requiring him to take the oaths of 
allegiance and supremacy. This, as being contrary to law, 
the university refused to do. The consequence Wcis that 
the vice-chancellor and certain members of the university, 
of whom Newton was one, were summoned to appear at 
Westminster on the 21st of April before the Court of High 
Commission. Judge Jeffreys of unenviable notoriety was 
then Lord Chancellor, and presided in the council chamber. 
On the seventh of May he dismissed the deputation with a 
reprimand, and pronounced the vice-chancellor deprived 
of his office and emoluments. 

Newton returned to Cambridge, and was soon again 
busy at his Principia. In the following month of June he 
had completed it, and great, indeed, must have been his joy 
at having successfully brought it to a close. This cele- 
brated treatise, the full title of which was Philosophia& 
Naturalis Principia Mathematica, consisted of three books 
of which the first and second were on The Motion of Bodies, 
and the third on The System of the World. The first 
book of it in a manuscript condition, had already, on the 
28th of April, 1686, been submitted to the members of the 
Royal Society. They so much appreciated its worth that 
they passed a resolution in general meeting that the 
society should defray the cost of its printing. For some 
reason, which has never been satisfactorily explained, the 
council negatived the above resolution, and declined to 
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carry it into effect. Halley, their secretary in succession 
to Oldenberg', acted a nobler part, and without a moment's 
hesitation voluntarily undertook, at his own sole charg'e, to 
pay for its production. Hence, towards the end of the 
year 1686, the first book of the Principia was in type. 
The whole work, as has been already said, was finished 
by Newton during- the month of June of the year follow- 
ing-. The manuscript was latterly printed off, sheet by 
sheet, as it was prepared, so that the work in a completed 
form was ready for publication almost as soon as written. 
Hence, shortly after midsummer in the year 1687, the 
entire work weis produced. It was dedicated to the Royal 
Society, and at once compelled the attention and astonish, 
ment of learned Europe. 

II. — From Forty-Five to Seventy. 

Newton, having completed this laborious work, was able 
to give a greater share of his attention to other things. 
He had hitherto lived the life of a recluse, shut up within 
the confines of a college. Henceforward we find him 
.gradually emerging from his solitude, and taking- part, 
dike ordinary mortals, in commonplace business. He 
never indeed abandoned mathematical and other studies — 
far from it — ^but, being otherwise actively engaged, devoted 
his mind to them with less pertinacity than before. Next 
Christmas Day he would be five and forty. It is note- 
-worthy that all his grand intellectual achievements, which 
insured him immortal fame, were consummated before he 
had attained this age, and that, after this, although he 
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further elucidated principles he had already laid down, he 
made no additional discoveries. 

Msuiy were envious of his g-rowing* reputation. Amongst 
others Hooke, a Fellow of the Royal Society and a man 
of distinguished ability, who has before been alluded to,, 
tried hard to prove that he had anticipated his discoveries. 
In this most certainly he failed, though it must be allowed 
that before the Principia appeared, he had formed on the 
subject of gravitation some highly ingenious guesses — 
whether altogether original or not it is impossible to say. 
Guesses, however, they remained to the last, and he had 
never been able to demonstrate their truth. Newton, too, 
had guessed on the subject, and had guessed rightly — as, 
for instance, when the apple fell in his garden at Wools* 
thorpe. But now he had done immensely more, and of 
this it is impossible to deprive him of the credit. He had 
established the theory of gravitation with the certainty of 
mathematics, having proved by arguments, the combined 
strength of which it was impossible for any unprejudiced! 
persons to withstand, who knew enough of mathematics to 
comprehend them, " that every particle of matter in the 
universe is attracted by, or gravitates towards, every 
other particle of matter with a force inversely pro- 
portional to the squares of their distances.*' To Newton» 
alone belongs this grand discovery. 

It xas^Y b^ admitted that Hooke, before the publication 
of the Principia, had made some shrewd conjectures on the 
subject of gravitation. What of that ? Had not Newton 
done the same ?^ Clearly, he must have done so, and that 
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frequently. He must have had the theory of universal 
gravitation in his mind with the utmost vividness before he 
could have penned a line of his Principia. If Hooke had 
formed in his mind a conception of gravitation, Newton, by 
independent reflection, had formed of it a better and more 
correct conception. By giving Hooke his due, we detract 
in no degree from the glory of Newton. Great, however, 
is the difference between conjecture and demonstration. 
Hooke conjectured, and ended with conjecture; Newton 
conjectured, but ended with demonstration. The contrast, 
surely, is striking. Newton formed a theory which he 
tested by reasoning- in every possible way, and proved 
that in the revolutions of the orbs of heaven, in the 
ebbing" and flowing of the tides, and in the case of bodies 
moving" or stationary on the earth, it invariably held good. 
In short he had elucidated a law of nature — a law of 
amazing generality — controlling the course of an atom in 
the sunbeam, and maintaining in its equilibrium the vast 
universe, 

" The very law which moulds a tear. 
And bids it trickle from its source, 
That law preserves the earth a sphere. 
And guides the planets in their course." 

Such was Newton's discovery, and never did the genius of 
man achieve a more noble triumph. 

Little is known of Newton's doings in 1688. The whole 
of England, from end to end, was seething with commotion, 
and anticipating revolution. Nobles, clergy and people. 
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had lost all confidence in their king". That Newton must 
have taken a lively interest in the stirring" circumstances of 
the time may be regarded as certain ; for otherwise he 
would not have been brought forward by his friends in 
Cambridge as a candidate for the representation of the 
university in the first parliament of William III., which 
met in January of the following year. The contest at the 
election was a close one. Sir Robert Sawyer was returned 
at the head of the poll by a majority of three, and Newton 
who was second received but five votes more than Finch 
who W£is defeated. 

On being elected a Member of Parliament he took up 
his abode in lodgings in Westminster ''at Mr. More's 
house in the Broad Century (Sanctuary), at the west end 
of Westminster Abbey," and entered upon a very different 
sort of life indeed from that to which he had been accus* 
tomed — ^living in London instead of Cambridge, and having 
political matters to attend to instead of scientific pursuits. 
He still retained the Lucasian Chair, and must therefore 
have appointed a substitute to perform the duties of it for 
him in his absence. 

London life at first does not seem to have suited him. 
In the month of March he was unwell and confined to his 
room, and in the following May he had an attack of 
pleurisy. Doubtless he was experiencing, in some degree, 
the evil effects of his too close and prolonged studies. The 
electioneering ordeal at Cambridge, with party-feeling 
running high, must have caused him a great deal of worry 
and excitement, for which he was ill fitted. He had^ too. 
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to endeavour, as best he could, to reconcile his constituents 
to a state of things which was distasteful to most of them. 
A few of them were violent partisans of the dethroned 
monarch James, and many, even of those who were not 
so, objected strongly to having* to take the oath of allegi- 
ance to the new king — ^as the majority in Parliament, of 
whom Newton was one, had decided that they must. Now 
Newton, although a warm adherent of the cause of William 
of Orange, would hardly have voted for the imposition of 
an oath which eight bishops and four hundred of the clergy 
had refused to take had he not believed it to be a necessary 
expedient for the times. That it really was so is fairly 
open to question. Nevertheless, the law being enacted 
had to be enforced. Newton did all he could to persuade 
his constituents to conform to it. William and Mary were 
proclaimed king and queen at Whitehall on the I2th of 
February, and were proclaimed shortly afterwards by Dr. 
Covel, then Vice-Chancellor of Cambridge, to the members 
of the University. Newton, on the 2ist of this month, 
wrote a letter to Dr. Covel, in which he expressed his 
gratification that the solemnity of the proclamation " had 
been performed in Cambridge with due decorum," and 
then proceeded to offer him some arguments wherewith 
he trusted he might overcome the scruples of those who 
hesitated to comply with the required obligation, contending 
that it bound them to nothing more than to obedience to 
the laws of the land under the sovereignty of the de facio 
king. What effect his reasoning may have had on the 
minds of his constituents it is impossible exacdy to ascertain. 
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Probably it influenced a few waverers to defer to legfal 
regulations. 

However useful Newton may have been at this time as 
a Member of the Convention Parliament, he seems to have 
taken little or no part in its debates. On the 30th of April 
he moved for leave to bring in a Bill to settle the charters 
and privileges of the University of Cambridge, and may 
have delivered a speech on the occasion. No record, 
however, remains of his having done so. 

About this period Newton appears to have turned his 
thoughts with unwonted seriousness to the subject of reli- 
gion, and to have devoted as much of his leisure-time as 
he could spare for the purpose to the study of theology. 
His strength, however, did not lie in the theological line. 
Sir David Brewster says that " if he had not been distin- 
guished as a mathematician and a natural philosopher, he 
would have enjoyed a high reputation as a theologian.'* 
This is exceedingly improbable. He left a number of 
theological works in manuscript behind him at his death. 
They are none of them, however, of so high a value as to 
lead us to regret that the best years of his life were given 
to science and not to theology. As a speaker he never 
distinguished himself, and it is very unlikely that he would 
ever have done so as a preacher. 

Much futile controversy has been raised as to whether 

or not he held Arian opinions. The same question has 

been mooted respecting his great contemporary Locke, 

with whom Newton first became acquainted when he took 

p his residence in London. He occasionally afterwards 
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stayed with Locke at Oates in Essex, and frequently cor- 
responded with him on theolog-ical points. In their religious 
Tiews these two distinguished men ;had certainly a great 
•deal in common. There can be no doubt, however, that 
from first to last they were both of them members of 
the Church of England, and though their lot was to live 
an an age when religious liberty was but very imperfectly 
understood, they both advocated the policy of a wise 
toleration, and extended their sympathies to all worthy 
men. 

The first brief Parliament of William the Third lasted 
just over a year. Its dissolution took place on the 6th of. 
February, 1690, when Newton, depressed in spirits and in 
health, and finding London life but ill adapted to his 
finances, at the general election which ensued resolved not 
to seek again the suffrages of his constituents. He returned 
to Cambridge to live in quietude and seclusion within the 
walls of his college, and to devote himself anew to his 
former studies. 

The views that Newton had propounded in his Principia 
were so novel and so remarkable that they engaged every- 
where the attention of enquiring men. But to understand 
the reasoning on which his conclusions were based required 
a far greater amount of mathematical knowledge than 
scholars generally possessed. Locke, for instance, owing 
to his defective geometrical attainments, could never master 
JNewton's Propositions. Before he became acquainted with 
JNewton in England he had familiarized himself with the 
•conclusions that his work advanced. It was presented to 
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the world whilst Locke was living in exile at the Hague^ 
and was employed in composing his celebrated Essay oi> 
the Human Understanding. The wonderful facts, so uni- 
versally recognised now, but so unknown then, which 
Newton professed to have proved, struck his mind forcibly, 
and he asked himself the question. Could they be true ?" 
He was incapable himself of verifying them, and, being ten 
years older than Newton, considered himself too old and 
too fully occupied with his philosophical speculations to 
devote much time to mathematics. He went, therefore, to- 
the celebrated Dutch mathematician. Christian Huygens, 
who was then at the Hague, and requested him to give 
him his candid opinion of Newton's startling production, — 
asking him if he really believed that Newton had demon- 
strated his vaunted discoveries. Huygens assured him of 
their absolute certainty. Locke, therefore, from that time 
onwards — as the civilised world has done since — adopted 
them as established truths, and pronounced the Principia 
a work "never enough to be admired.''^ 

Locke returned to England at the Revolution, and had 
the happiness, as has been already stated, to become per- 
sonally acquainted with Newton, who, in 1689, was livings 
in London as a member of the Convention Parliament. 

Locke, of course, was not the only distinguished man of 
the time who, for lack of mathematical knowledge, could 
not fathom the depths of the Principia. The same Wcis 
the case with Dr. Bentley, afterwards Master of Trinity. 
He did, however, what Locke had not the courage to 
1 Human Understandings Book IV., ch. vii. 
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attempt, and mastered mathematics in order to master the 
Principia. In 1691 he applied directly to Newton for 
advice as to the course of study which it would be needful 
for him to pursue in order to understand the work, and 
was so successful by following the directions afforded him 
that in after years, when Newton was revising* it for a 
fresh edition, he was capable of rendering him assistance 
that he could ill have spared. 

We have already seen that Newton's health whilst in 
London was far from vigorous. The life of seclusion and 
close study to which he now reverted in Cambridge did 
not tend to improve it. His spirits grew depressed, his 
appetite failed, and he was troubled constantly with sleep- 
lessness. During the latter part of 1692 he was in this 
morbid condition, and it increased upon him throughout 
the year following, when he was much engaged on theo- 
logical subjects. A report was set afloat that he had gone 
mad. Huygens heard of it in Holland, and in June, 1694, 
wrote to Leibnitz, telling him that " good Mr. Newton had 
had an attack of phrenitis, which lasted eighteen months." 
Happily, the report wcis exaggerated ; for, as Brewster 
remarks, " in the very middle of the period," when Huygens 
supposed him to have been mad, "he wrote his four 
celebrated letters to Dr. Bentley on the Existence of a 
Deity, which evince a power of thought and a serenity of 
mind absolutely incompatible with the slightest obscuration 
of his faculties." 

However, that Newton's physical organism at this time 
was but ill fitted to stand the mental strain that he was 
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putting" upon it, is but too manifest from his own testimony. 
In September, 1693, owing- to nervous excitement, brought 
on by over-study, and by allowing his mind unduly to 
dwell on small worries, for a whole fortnight he did not 
sleep an hour a night, and for five nights not a wink. A 
•conviction that he was slighted by persons in power, preyed 
upon his mind in a way that it would never have done had 
he been as capable as formerly of curbing his feelings by 
sober reflection. He made mountains of molehills, and 
fidgetted needlessly over the merest trifles. Thus in a 
letter, dated September the 13th, 1693, without any 
sufficient grounds for his vexation, he writes to Pepys, 
author of the well-known Diary, — " I am extremely troubled 
by the embroilment I am in, and have neither ate nor slept 
well this twelvemonth, nor have my former consistency of 
mind." He goes on to say, " I must withdraw from your 
acquaintance, and see neither you nor the rest of my 
friends any more." Pepys thought all this so strange that 
he immedietely wrote to a Cambridge man, Mr. Millington 
of Magdalen College, to make enquiries about Newton's 
state of health. Mr. Millington 's answer not fully satisfying 
him, he wrote again, informing Mr. Millington that he 
had had a letter from Newton ''so surprising for the 
inconsistency of every part of it," that he feared he might 
be suffering from " a discomposure of the head or mind." 

Three days after writing this singular letter to Pepys, 
Newton wrote an exceedingly strange letter to Locke, 
requesting him to forgive him for certain uncharitable 
suspicions which he had entertained concerning him. 
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Locke must have thoug-ht it very odd indeed that Newton 
should voluntarily have made an utterly gratuitous and 
uncalled for confession of having- harboured suspicions 
about him which had no foundation in fact. However, he 
replied most g-ood-humouredly to Newton's letter, telling* 
him that he was " mightily troubled " to hear that he had 
distrusted him, and that he freely forgave him from the 
very bottom of his heart. 

Newton, when he wrote to Locke, was staying " at the 
Bull in Shoreditch," whither, probably, in a fit of nervous 
restlessness, he had betaken himself. .However, be that 
as it may, the malady he suffered from gradually decreased. 
In his answer to Pepys, Millington was able to give a 
favourable account of him. He seems to have gone for 
a trip to Huntingdon, and to have benefited greatly by 
the change. Hence Mr. Millington writes, — **Upon the 
.28th I met him at Huntingdon, where, upon his own 
accord, and before I had time to ask him any question, he 
told me he had writ you a very odd letter, at which he 
was much concerned. He added that it was in a distemper 
that much seized his head, and that kept him awake for 
-above five nights together, which, upon occasion, he desired 
I would represent to you, and beg your pardon, he being 
very much ashamed he should be so rude to a person for 
whom he hath so great an honour. He is now very well, 
and though I fear he is under some degree of melancholy, 
yet I think there is no reason to suspect it hath at all 
touched his understanding." 

Newton's health after this seems continuously to. have 
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improved. In November of this year (1693) he was again 
at Cambridge amusing himself in solving problems of chance^ 
and determining, amongst other curious questions, one which 
had been proposed to him by his friend Pepys as to the 
probability three different men would have of throwing^ 
sixes with dice — the first man having six dice, the second 
twelve, and the third eighteen. Would the chances of the 
three men — of the first of throwing one six, of the second 
of throwing two sixes, and of the third of throwing three 
sixes, at each particular cast — ^be equal ? Newton decided 
that a man with six dice would have a better chance of 
throwing one six at each particular cast than a man with 
twelve would have of throwing two, or a man with eighteen 
three. By "an easy computation," he had convinced 
himself of the truth of this. 

In 1694 he was engaged with Halley, assistant Secretary 
of the Royal Society, and with Flamsteed, the Astronomer 
Royal, in studying the motions of the moon, and during 
the year following, made several elaborate calculations on* 
the refraction of the atmosphere, one of which, he informed 
Flamsteed in a letter, cost him " two months* hard labour '*' 
to complete. 

In March, 1696, when living on studiously and unevent- 
fully at Cambridge, within the walls of his college, and 
little dreaming of any prospects of promotion, he received 
unexpectedly a most friendly letter from Montague, Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, whom years before he had known 
as an undergraduate, and with whom he had sat in the 
Convention Parliament, conveying to him the welcome 
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information that he had been appointed to the office of 
Warden of the Mint. Three years later the still higher 
office of Master of the Mint fell vacant, and Newton, 
through the influence of Montague, was at once transferred 
to the post. 

Until now he had retained in Cambridge both the 
Lucasian professorship and his fellowship at Trinity. Upon 
being advanced to the Mastership of the Mint, he made 
Whiston his deputy in the Lucasian chair, and at the same 
time conceded to him all its emoluments. In January, 
1 701, he resigned the professorship, and got Whiston 
appointed his successor. During the same year also he 
vacated his fellowship. 

He appears to have had no official residence at the 
Mint. In 1697, and for a dozen years afterwards, he 
occupied a house in Jermyn Street, near St. James's Church. 
Honours, though late in coming, now fell rapidly upon 
him. In 1699 he was not only appointed Master of the 
Mint with an official salary of some £1500 a year, but 
was chosen also one of the eight foreign associates of the 
Academy of Sciences. In 1701 he was again elected to 
represent Cambridge University in Parliament, and on the 
30th of November, 1703, was made President of the Royal 
Society, and wcis reinstated annually in this dignified posi- 
tion during the remainder of his life. Prince George of 
Cambridge, consort of Queen Anne, as one of the Fellows, 
had had frequent intercourse with him, and having become 
impressed with a high sense of his merits, had recom- 
mended him strongly to the recognition of the queen. 
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She consequently, when the Court happened to visit Cam- 
bridge from Newmarket on the i6th of April, 1705, was 
pleased to confer upon him the honour of knighthood. 
" Paltry recompense," some will say, and so it was. Still, 
for all that, it was a graciously meant action of royalty, a 
willing tribute to distinguished worth, and Newton appre- 
ciated it accordingly, though, of course, in the estimation 
of his countrymen, had he been created duke instead of 
knight it would have added no lustre to his fame. 

Newton had gone to Cambridge about a fortnight before 
he was knighted. The reason of his doing so was this : 
His friends in Cambridge, understanding that a dissolution 
of Parliament was impending, had sent a requisition to him 
in London urging him to allow himself to be again brought 
forward as their candidate at the forthcoming election. 
He appears to have had some correspondence previously 
with the Vice-Chancellor of the University on the subject, 
and was evidently reluctant to enter upon the proposed 
contest, though he said that, if his political supporters 
insisted upon his doing so, he would not refuse to accede 
to their desire. In reply to the requisition from the mem- 
bers of the University, he informs the chairman of their 
committee that he had already written to the Vice-Chan- 
cellor to tell him that in consequence of his work in London 
he could ill spare time to go to Cambridge to canvass his 
constituents. However, he continues, "I would have it 
understood that I do not refuse to serve you, — I would not 
be so ungrateful to my Alma Mater, nor so disobliging to 
my friends, — but, by reason of my business here, I desist 
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from soliciting-, and without that I see no reason to expect 
being chosen." He adds, " To solicit, and miss for want 
of doing* it sufficiently, would be a reflection upon me, and 
it's better to sit still." His friends, however, would not 
let him " sit still." Hence, about a fortnight before he 
was knighted, he wcis in Cambridge doing what he could 
to insure his return. But the Fates were adverse. Indeed,. 
Sir Isaac at the time must have felt that, in contesting the 
University, he was leading a forlorn hope. The country 
had been appealed to after the victory at Blenheim to 
support the war-policy of Marlborough. Hence, moderate 
in his politics though Sir Isaac was, tories and Jacobites, 
were violently opposed to him. The Cambridge residents, 
were mostly in his favour, but the non-residents generally 
used their efforts to defeat him, and flocking to the polling- 
booths out-numbered the votes of his supporters. Thus, 
it came to pass that, notwithstanding his friend Montague 
— ^now Lord Halifax — left no stone unturned to secure his 
success, on the 1 7th of May, when the contest occurred,. 
Sir Isaac was at the bottom of the poll. 

Sir Isaac, after his defeat at Cambridge, went back to 
London, and was soon busily occupied on the one hand 
with the funherance of science, and on the other with his 
duties at the Mint. Flamsteed, the Astronomer Royal, 
had penned down on paper a vast number of notes of 
observations that he had made during his connexion with 
the Observatory at Greenwich, Newton regarded many 
of them as extremely valuable, and, with a view to the 
interests of astronomy and navigation, was exceedingly 
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•desirous that they should not be lost to the world. Flam- 
steed, at Newton's request, consented to publish such of 
liis papers as the Royal Society might select, provided 
that funds were found him for the purpose. This was 
agreed to, and Flamsteed, on his part, pledged himself by 
a written promise to carry this purpose into effect. He 
proved himself, however, a most troublesome person to 
deal with, and was excessively unwilling to abide, like an 
ihonourable man, by his contract. The result was that his 
work was dragged with difficulty through the press, and 
Jthat Newton had with him for several years to come, a 
igreat deal of unpleasant altercation. 

I forbear to dwell on the details of this unhappy con- 
troversy. Flamsteed 's base insinuation that Newton had 
been mean enough surreptitiously to break open the seal 
of a catalogue of the stars which he had placed in his 
hands, is disposed of by Brewster with complete and con- 
vincing thoroughness. 

Sir Isaac, at this period, had often contemplated the 
preparation of a second edition of his Principia. Indeed, 
•so early as the year 1702, he had, with that object in view, 
made many corrections and emendations in an interleaved 
-copy of it which he kept by him. Owing, however, to a 
press of official work and other causes, he had delayed, 
year after year, the serious commencement of the task. 
Dr. Bentley, now elected Master of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, had repeatedly entreated him to begin the under- 
taking, and Newton had as repeatedly excused himself. 
However, Bentley continued to urge his point, and at last. 
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by dint of perseverance, was successful. In the year 1 708, 
and in the sixty-eighth year of Newton's age, he prevailed 
upon him to promise to set about a revision of the work in 
real earnest, and not to put it off any longer. But a great 
•deal of the drudgery which this entailed upon him was 
taken off his shoulders; for Bentley, in the year 1709, 
with Newton's full sanction and consent, engaged Roger 
Cotes, a Fellow of Trinity, and Plumian Professor of 
Astronomy and Experimental Philosophy, to examine 
the sheets for him £ts they issued from the press, 
and, moreover, agreed to defray all the expenses of their 
printing. However, for all this, in due course of time, he 
was amply reimbursed, since Newton, with characteristic 
generosity, gave up to him every fraction of the profits. 

In October, 1 709, Newton left the house he had occupied 
for nearly twelve years in Jermyn Street, and went to reside 
at Chelsea. However, his stay there was short. He ex- 
pected that Chelsea — comparatively a rural retreat in those 
days, and not merged, as now, in the great Babylon of 
London — ^would be a pleasant place to live in. Since, 
however, he found it inconveniently distant from the Mint 
and from the metropolis generally, in September, 17 10, 
he settled down for the next fifteen years of his life in 
Martin Street, Leicester Square, a locality which, if not 
•even then exactly " in the fields," was not quite in the 
midst of such a teeming population as it is at present. 

In 171 1 he received a tempting offer from the Govern- 
ment of the day— namely, the offer of a pension, consider- 
ably larger in amount than his actual salary, provided he 

o 
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would retire from the Mastership of the Mint. The fact 
was that the place was wanted for a partisan of their own, 
and Newton was shrewd enough to see through their 
scheme at pnce. Although now in his sixty-ninth year, 
and although retirement from an arduous and responsible 
position would under other circumstances have been agree- 
able to him, he was not to be bought out by what he 
viewed as a contemptible bribe. The offer was made to- 
him through the instrumentality of his favourite niece, 
Catherine Barton, who was then living with him in Martin 
Street. Swift, afterwards Dean of St. Patrick's, and at 
this time a strong tory partisan looking out for preferment,, 
had called at Newton's house, and had had an interview 
with his niece on the subject. When the proposal was- 
conveyed by her to Newton, he simply replied like an 
honourable man of unimpeachable integrity, and who. 
scorned to enrich himself by means which his conscience 
disallowed, " My place is at their service, but I will have 
no pension." 

Miss Barton, who has just been mentioned, was remark- 
able for her talents and her beauty. She was the daughter 
of Newton's half-sister, Hannah Smith, who had married 
Robert Barton, a gentleman of Brigstock in Northampton- 
shire, and having been bom in the year 1679, was now 
two-and-twenty. At what precise date she first went to^ 
live with her uncle is uncertain ; but at any rate in 171 1 — 
the date at which we have now arrived — she wjis keeping 
house for him in Martin Street. At this time Newton 
used often to entertain at his house persons of rank and 
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eminence. One of his most frequent guests was his friend, 
Lord Halifax, who became inspired with such an extraor- 
dinary admiration for his niece that at his death, in I7IS> 
it was found that he had remembered her in two codicils 
of his will, and had left her a magnificent bequest. 

This circumstance gave rise to a good deal of idle 
scandal at the time, and the nature of the intimacy between 
Lord Halifax and Miss Barton was freely canvassed. 
However, it was really no fault in the young lady that 
Halifax admired her. He was a widower, and in all 
likelihood had intentions of proposing marriage to her. 
However, be that as it may, Newton invariably treated 
him with the most perfect confidence, and he, on his part, 
so highly respected Newton that when he died he left him 
a hundred pounds " as a mark of the great honour and 
esteem that he had for so great a man." 

Miss Barton had several other admirers, and amongst 
the rest Swift, who lived in London during the greater 
part of the reign of Queen Anne until, in 171 3, he was 
relegated to Ireland as a dean. 

3. — From Seventy Onwards. 

The second edition of the Principia was given to the 
learned world exactly six-and-twenty years after the pub- 
lication of the first. It had been carefully revised through- 
out by Newton himself, and contained, besides Newton's 
original preface, a capital new preface by Cotes, the 
editor, forming a most excellent introduction to the study 
of the work. On the 27th of July, 171 3, Sir Isaac pre- 
sented a copy of it to the Queen. 
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>_ ' 

In the latter part of the year 1714, the Queen's health 
becoming- precarious, the great question of the day was, 
Who was to be her successor ? The tories, with Boling- 
broke at their head, were meditating a restoration of the 
Stuarts. On the other hand, Lord Halifax and the whigs 
supported the cause of the House of Hanover. Matters 
standing thus, in August, 17 14, the Queen died, and the 
Elector of Hanover was proclaimed King. Henceforward 
the tories were nowhere, and the whigs triumphantly 
succeeded to place and power. This turn in affairs brought 
substantial honours to Halifax, and to Sir Isaac Newton 
the sunshine of Court favour. Alas, however, for the 
uncertainty of human expectations. Next year Lord 
Halifax was a corpse ! In the zenith of his physical and 
mental powers, and full of promise for the future, he 
caught an inflammation of the lungs, and died on the 19th 
of May, 1715. Conspicuous as a politician, distinguished 
as a man of letters, " adorned with all the graces and em- 
bellishments of wit,"^ and snatched suddenly from ' his 
nation and from life in the midst of a career of prominent 
and busy usefulness, his decease was universally bemoaned, 
and by none more than by Sir Isaac Newton. He had 
been to him as a devoted son ; had venerated him highly, 
served him faithfully, and loved him truly. To him mainly 
was he indebted for his present welfare, for his position at 
the Mint, and for the affluence which he enjoyed in his 
declining years. To Halifax, more than any one else, he 
owed them. Small wonder then that he speaks at this 
* Addison's Spectator. Vol. II. Dedication. 
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time in a, letter to a friend of " the concern he was in at 
the loss of Lord Halifax." 

How Miss Barton comported herself when she heard of 
tHe death of Halifax we do not know. Doubtless she must 
have been distressed at the sad intelligence, although she 
may never have fully realised the depth of his affection 
for her until information was conveyed to her of the contents 
of his will. He left her all his jewels, some thousands of 
pounds in money and securities, a grant for life from the 
Crown of the Rangership and Lodge of Bushy Park, and 
the Manor of Apscourt in Surrey. She continued to live 
under her uncle's roof in Martin Street for rather more 
than two years longer, when, on the 24th of August, 171 7, 
with Sir Isaac's consent, she was married to John Conduitt, 
Esq., of Cranbury in Hampshire, a country gentleman of 
fortune, nine years younger than herself — she being 
thirty-eight, and he twenty-nine at the date of their 
wedding. The fruit of their union was an only daughter, 
who, by marrying the Honourable John Wallop, afterwards 
Lord Lymington became an ancestress in the lineage of the 
noble family of Portsmouth. Mr. Conduitt was a Member 
of Parliament, and often resident in London ; hence Sir 
Isaac had frequent opportunities of intercourse with his 
niece. Indeed, at the latter period, she and her husband 
appear to have made his house almost their constant 
home. 

Newton's disagreement with Leibnitz concerning the 
discovery of the Method of Fluxions must here cursorily 
be referred to. That Newton claimed, and indeed demon- 
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stratively proved his claim, to have been the first inventor 
of it, wounded the pride of Leibnitz, and induced him to 
entertain towards his rival feelings of bitter vindictiveness. 
That he should have been so affected may have been 
natural, but it was nevertheless unworthy of a philosopher. 
In 1715 he actually endeavoured by a letter to instil 
prejudices against him into the mind of the Princess of 
Wales, charging him with advancing opinions which were 
hostile to the truths of religion. Her Royal Highness, 
who esteemed Newton much, and had^ great pleasure in 
his conversation, was not to be thus easily perverted. She 
consulted on the subject a celebrated theologian, Dr. Samuel 
Clarke, who was familiar with the Newtonian philoso- 
phy, and he agreed at once to take up Newton's cause. 
The result was a controversy — to the mathematical part of 
which Sir Isaac contributed — between Clarke and Leibnitz. 
However, so far as Clarke and Leibnitz were concerned, 
it did not continue long. On the 14th of November, 1716, 
by the death of Leibnitz it was brought to an abrupt 
conclusion. 

But Leibnitz's friends were not disposed to allow the 
Fluxionary controversy to be thus set at rest, nor were 
willing to accept the truths declared in the Principia. The 
power that inveterate prejudice has over men's minds, and 
the wonderful vitality of old opinions, even though founded 
on demonstrated misconceptions, are facts which have 
often been exemplified in the course of human history, but 
never more clearly than in the days of Newton. Voltaire 
asserted that at the time of Newton's death he had not 
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twenty followers in England. Had he said on the Continent 
of Europe he would have said what was nearer the truth ; 
for Leibnitz had been his uncompromising- opponent, and 
"had exercised an authority there which carried enormous 
weight. Newton's discoveries, however, though dishonoured 
abroad, were treated more respectfully at home. By the 
very force of their incontrovertible truth they gradually 
won their way to recognition in this country, and by the 
year 17 18, or thereabouts, had become so generally ac- 
cepted, not only by men of science, but by the bulk of 
■educated Englishmen, that Dr. Isaac Watts could venture 
to write in a popular manual, which he then brought out, 
of " the exploded doctrines of Descartes," and " the nobler 
inventions of Sir Isaac Newton." ^ 

The infirmities of age were now creeping upon Newton. 
Thanks to his temperance in diet, and his naturally good 
•constitution, he had been rarely ill. But in the spring of 
1722 he was ailing considerably. He was soon, however, 
sufficiently recovered to set about revising the Principia 
with a view to another edition. Since the previous one 
was published. Professor Cotes, who had been so useful to 
Newton in seeing the sheets of it through the press, had 
passed away. His place was now supplied by Dr. Henry 
Pemberton, a young physician of extraordinary mathema- 
tical ability. Much correspondence by letter ensued be- 
tween Pemberton and Newton during the printing of this 
third edition of the work which, with a new preface by 
Newton, was published in the early part of 1 726. Newton, 
* Improvement of the Mind, Part I., ch. xx. 
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with his usual munificence, handsomely rewarded Pemberton 
for his services by a gift of two hundred guineas. 

But ably assisted though he was by Pemberton, the 
labour, at his time of life, of revbing such an abstruse 
mathematical work as the Principia, in addition to his 
other occupations, was no trifling undertaking, and his. 
health appears to have suffered in consequence. In 1724 
he was frequently invalided, and in January, 1725, was 
confined to his bed with a cough and inflammation of the 
lungs. The illness left him so debilitated that he was 
advised by his physician. Dr. Mead, to try the effect of a 
change of residence. He went, therefore, into lodgings in 
a pleasant part of Kensington, and continued to live there 
during the remainder of his days. In the succeeding^ 
month of February he had an attack of gout, and for some 
months afterwards was unequal to recommencing his duties 
at the Mint. He had left them in the hands of a deputy. 
During the latter part of 1 725, however, his deputy became 
dropsical, and was unable any longer to discharge his 
work. What to do, Newton hardly knew. He wished 
his nephew, Mr. Conduitt, to be chosen Master in his room> 
and offered at once to resign his post, provided such an ^ 
arrangement could be come to. There were difficulties^ 
however, in the way of this. It ended, therefore, in 
Newton's continuing to retain his place, and in Conduitt's 
being authorised in his absence to transact the business of 
it for him. Thus Newton in his latter days was rarely 
under any necessity of visiting the Mint. His duties were 
fulfilled almost entirely by Conduitt, who, after his deaths 
was forthwith appointed his successor. 
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In the spring and summer of 172S Newton was occa- 
sionally at the meetings of the Royal Society. But the 
effect upon him of his late illness was only too sadly 
apparent. Although tolerably well, he was physically 
weaker, and was sometimes apt to become so exceedingly 
drowsy after his midday meal as to be unable to keep 
himself awake. One morning the Abbe Alari, tutor to 
young King Louis the Fifteenth of France, being then for 
a short time in London, called upon Newton in Kensington 
and saw him in his private room. The Abb^ proving an 
agreeable companion, Newton invited him to dinner. That 
over, he took him to the Royal Society. Possibly the 
addresses may have been somewhat soporific ; but, whether 
so or not, during the progress of the business a most 
unusual circumstance occurred. The chair was occupied 
by a slumbering president I It must have afforded the 
learned Fellows some amusement not unmingled with 
regret, and Newton a reminder of the frailties that flesh 
is heir to. 

Newton was a profound thinker, but at no time of his 
life was he a ready speaker. When he gave his evidence 
^ in 1 714 before a Parliamentary committee on the problem 
of finding the longitude at sea, it was said by Whiston, 
who was present at the time, that " what the rest had to 
say they delivered by word of mouth, but Sir Isaac Newton 
delivered what he had to say on paper." Nor weis he a 
ready writer. " At no period of his life," says Brewster, 
was he fond of writing letters, and least of all in his old 
age. He wrote scrolls of almost every letter he composed.** 
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This assertion, I presume, applies especially to letters 
which he wrote on scientific subjects ; for it can hardly be 
supposed that a man of Newton's ability, when he penned 
a familiar letter to a friend, was under the necessity of 
making a rough draft of it beforehand. However, there 
can be no doubt that his correspondence by familiar letters 
with his friends was very limited. Whilst deep in study 
at Cambridge he had little time for it, and afterwards, 
when he grew old, he was disinclined to it. Still, of his 
goodness of nature, there can be no question. If he did 
not write often to friends, he was always ready, when he 
could, to do them a kindness. To young men of merit he 
was ever disposed to hold out a helping hand. Thus, in 
1725 — the year of his history at which we have now arrived 
— ^we find him interesting himself on behalf of Colin Mac- 
laurin, recommending him by a testimonial, and afterwards 
by a letter, to the Lord Provost, as well qualified to be 
appointed to the post of Assistant Professor of Mathematics 
in the University of Edinburgh, and, moreover, with char- 
acteristic generosity, promising him out of his own private 
purse a subsidy of twenty pounds a year until the higher 
office of Professor, to which he would in due course 
succeed, should fall vacant. 

Maclaurin, as might have been expected, obtained the 
appointment, and the next year was duly installed in the 
professorial chair. He died, twenty years after, in the 
forty-eighth year of his age, having fully justified by 
his conduct Newton's opinion of his worth. With a 
pardonable pride his friends placed in Greyfriars Church 
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^ mural tablet to his memory, recording* the interesting" 
fact — honourable both to Newton and himself — that he was 
promoted, Newtono Suadente, to the responsible office 
which he filled. 

The third edition of the Principia was published, as has 
been said, in the early part of the year 1726. Newton 
after that had no work on his hands which urgently 
demanded his attention. He had more time, therefore, 
than before for miscellaneous reading-, and for receiving* 
•visits both from friends and strangers. Amongst the 
latter was an eminent German divine of the name of Crell, 
who had come to London to print a theological work he 
had produced advancing Socinian tenets. He had many 
interviews with Newton who was much interested at the 
time in scriptural studies. Indeed, Mr. Conduitt avers that, 
whilst he entertained himself also with other books, *' the 
book which he read oftenest at last was a duodecimo 
Bible.'* Always desirous in questions of religion, as in 
•questions of science, of well weighing the honest opinions 
of able men, even though they differed from his own, he 
-expressed a wish to Crell that he would permit him to see 
his work. This Crell willingly consented to do, and duly 
:sent him its proof sheets for perusal as they progressively 
issued from the press. 

In the autumn of this year (1726) Newton was seriously 
ailing, and had to have recourse again to medical advice. 
He gradually recovered, however, and felt himself at length 
.so hearty and well that he meditated a sojourn in London. 
His appetite was good, and his sleep sound and refreshing. 
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With the new year — to speak as we reckon time now — ^he- 
seemed to acquire new vigour, and to have had the grant 
of a new lease of life. On Sunday, February the 26th, he- 
slept uninterruptedly for nine hours. On Tuesday, the 
28th, he set out for London, and, during his stay there, was. 
called on by numerous friends. On Thursday, March the 
2nd, he presided at a meeting of the Royal Society, and 
seemed to Mr. Conduitt, to be better in health than he had' 
been for many years before. However, the excitement was 
too much for him. The next day — Friday, March the- 
3rd — ^he was very unwell, and on Saturday, March the 
4th, returned to Kensington, expecting that quietude 
would speedily restore him. A week after — on March the^ 
I ith — feeling more than usually ill, he consented to see a 
doctor. Dr. Mead was sent for, and also Mr. Cheselden. 
They could give no hope of his recovery. He suffered 
from an incurable malady ^ which, in all probability, would 
eventually have killed him had not its activity been 
developed now. His pains at times were agonising, but 
he bore them with the utmost fortitude, retaining his 
mental faculties clear almost to the last. As his recurring 
paroxysms terminated he was calm and collected, and 
would talk familiarly with his friends. During one of these 
welcome intervals of bodily ease he gave utterance to a 
frequently quoted and most remarkable assertion. He 
emphatically declared that he had a profound sense of his 
ignorance. " I do not know,*' he ejaculated, ** what I may 
appear to the world, but to myself I seem to have been» 
1 The stone. 
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only like a boy playing* on the seashore, and diverting" 
myself in now and then finding a smoother pebble or 
a prettier shell than ordinary, whilst the great ocean of 
truth lay all undiscovered before me." Well may those 
who are elated by a little learning derive a lesson of 
humility from these words. 

Newton's end came speedily. On Monday, March the 
20th, 1727, in the eighty-fifth year of his age, ** this almost 
superhuman genius, whose powers and attainments at once 
make us proud of our common nature, and humble us 
with our disparity,''^ passed away. But his scientific 
achievements endure. Possibly, as has been suggested by 
an able writer,' in process of time the law of gravitation 
" may be superseded by some higher and wider law." 
However, it has not been superseded yet. Spectrum 
Analysis, certainly, has made great strides, and, aided by 
chemistry, has gone far towards demonstrating the one- 
ness of creation, showing us, as it does, that the same 
elements of which we are cognizant on our globe exist in 
the sun, and in the remotest stars. But of all this, in justice 
it should be remembered, Newton laid the foundation. 

Nor, in appraising his lofty intelligence, should we omit 
to pay the tribute of our admiration to the charming- 
simplicity of his disposition. 

" Patient of contradiction as a child 
Affable, humble, diffident and mild — 
Such was Sir Isaac." 

1 Brown's Philosophy of the Mind, Lecture 11. 
* Edinburgh Review^ No. 312, p. 443. 
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His body was buried in Westminster Abbey, where a 
handsome monument was erected in 1731 to his memory 
by such of his relations as inherited his personal estate. 
The pall-bearers at his funeral were eminent members of 
tiie Royal Society, and the chief mourner Sir Michael 
Newton, as the representative of the Newtons of Westby, 
in Lincolnshire, to whom Sir Isciac was distantly related. 

There is a marble statue of Newton in Trinity College, 
Cambridge, erected in I7SS, and another of him in bronze 
on St. Peter's Hill, Grantham. The latter was unveiled 
by Lord Brougham on the 21st of September, 1858. 

His personal estate to the amount of £32,000 was 
divided amongst his half-blood nephews and nieces, the 
grandchildren of his mother. His realty — the estates of 
Woolsthorpe and Sewstern — went, a^ has already been 
stated, to John Newton, the heir-at-law, who sold ihem in 
1732, and died of drunkenness in 1737. Sir Isaac left no 
will. He had an estate in Wiltshire, in the parish of Bay- 
don, and another in Kensington. Of these he conveyed 
the former during his lifetime to Mrs. Conduitt's brother's 
children, and the latter to Mr^. Conduitt's only daughter 
Catherine who, marrying Mr. Wallop, became afterwards 
Viscountess Lymington. 

To have amassed the wealth he did, considering that at 
one time he was so poor as to be unable conveniently to 
keep up his payments, which amounted only to a shilling a 
week, to the Royal Society, and had, some years after- 
wards to be indebted to Halley for defraying the cost of 
the printing of the Principia, Newton in his latter days 
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must undoubtedly have practised very considerable 
economy. But parsimonious he certainly never was. He 
appears to have lived in some style in London, to have 
been hospitable in the entertainment of guests, and to have 
disbursed in charity a large portion of his income. 

Brewster says, " His liberality was in some instances ex- 
cessive. On one occeision he offered Cheselden as a fee 
a handful of guineas out of his coat pocket, and when he 
refused them saying that a guinea or two was the most he 
ought to have, Sir Isaac laughingly said, * Suppose I do- 
give you more than your fee.* To Dr. Cheyne," another 
physician, " who refused to take money from him, he was- 
less indulgent. According to a statement made by Dr. 
Arbuthnot to Conduitt, he one day told Sir Isaac that Dr^ 
Cheyne had written an ingenious book on mathematics, but 
that he had not money to print it. * Bring it to me,' said 
Sir Isaac, and when the manuscript was brought to him, he 
offered Cheyne a bag of money which he refused, andf 
Newton would see him no more." ^ 

Such tales, I suspect, are gross exaggerations. If true,, 
they make Newton out to have been sadly wanting ini 
common sense, which most certainly he never was. Had 
he been such a simpleton in money matters as this, instead 
of being as well off as he was he would have died a 
pauper. However, that he was lavishly generous when, 
occasion called for it is undoubted. 

Sir Isaac Newton is a remarkable instance of a dis- 
tinguished man who never travelled. Whilst in mind he 
1 Memoirs^ Vol. II., p. 336. 
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surveyed the heavens and journeyed to the remotest stars, 
lie traversed in body but a tiny portion of the earth. 

In stature he was below rather than above the middle 
height, and became somewhat corpulent as he advanced in 
age. Thomas Heame the antiquary and a contemporary 
•of his, speaks of him as ** a short well-set man " looking 
deep in thought and little inclined to conversation. His 
liair, which was abundant, turned grey before he was 
(thirty, and late in life was completely white, giving him 
when divested of his peruke an extremely venerable 
<Lppearance. Mr. Conduitt adds — in an account of him 
which he sent to M. Fontenelle in 1727 — ^that "until his 
last illness he had the bloom and colour of a young man, 
never wore spectacles, nor lost more than one tooth to the 
•day of his death." 

Of the several likenesses taken of Sir Isaac Newton 
<iuring his lifetime that by Sir Godfrey Kneller, 

" Whose art was Nature, and whose pictures Thought," 

is said to have been the best. A rather good engraving 
of it forms the Frontispiece to the first volume of the 
Memoirs of Sir Isaac Newton by Brewster — a work of 
sterling merit, though not invariably accurate, and entering 
largely into details which, as unintelligible to general 
readers, have no business in an ordinary biography, and 
had better have been more thoroughly treated of apart in 
-a monograph for students of science. 
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LORD MELBOURNE is truly said to have been " a 
far greater and abler man than many who have 
filled a larger space in history." Bishop Butler's case is 
more noteworthy still. Lord Melbourne, who filled a space 
in history, was greater than many others who filled a 
larger space ; but Butler was greater than many others 
who filled a large space in history, although, strange to 
say, to judge from the records of historians, he filled no 
space in history at all I White, in his Eighteen Christian 
Centuries^ does not even so much as mention the name of 
Sir Isaac Newton, so that it is no wonder that he does not 
mention the name of so comparatively insignificant an 
individual as Bishop Butler. Certainly, those whose names 
are mentioned most frequently in history are by no means 
always those who have done most for the making of 
history. And, on the other hand, those whose names 
appear least prominently in history, or perhaps not at all, 
are by no means always those who have done least to 
influence its course. For what are the sources of history 
— in other words, of human events? Why, principally 
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the opinions and the characters of men. Thus those who 
mould the opinions and characters of men are, beyond all 
others, those on whom the current of history is dependent. 
The late John Richard Green, in his Short History of the 
English Peophy has recognised this fact. He says in his 
preface : — ** If some of the conventional figures of military 
and political history occupy in my pages less than the 
space usually given them, it is because I have had to find 
a place for figures little heeded in common history — the 
figures of the missionary, the poet, the printer, the merchant, 
or the philosopher." And yet throughout his work of 
more than eight hundred closely printed pages he has not 
devoted a single line to Bishop Butler I Nevertheless, that 
Bishop Butler had a weighty influence on the thought of 
his time, and therefore on subsequent history, there can be 
no doubt. He arrested the progress of Deism, and by so 
doing materially affected the future of religion in England. 
Joseph Butler, the subject of this memoir, and the 
youngest of eight children, was born on the i8th of May, 
1692, in the small town of Wantage in Berkshire, remark- 
able as having been also the birthplace of Alfred the 
Great. Had any one predicted at his birth that he would 
have become a bishop of the Church of England, he would 
have foretold what was highly improbable. Indeed, as 
Butler himself has remarked, there is, before their accom- 
plishment, an enormous probability against many of the 
most ordinary facts of human life. " There is," he says, 
**a presumption of millions to one against the story of 
Caesar or any other man." No one at Caesar's birth, 
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unites endowed with superhuman intelligcence, could possibly 
have foreseen the various particulars of his career — his 
beings chosen dictator, his conquering Pompey at Pharsalia, 
his being murdered in the senate house, and so forth. 
Similarly, at time of his birth, no one could have foreseen 
that Joseph Butler would ever have turned out to be a 
Bishop ; for his father, a retired linen-draper, was a con- 
scientious presbyterian, and would naturally bias his son's 
mind in favour of his own form of religion. And so, of 
course, he did. Evidenriy therefore, the chances at the 
time of Butler's birth of his ever becoming a bishop were 
small enough. And yet a bishop he was destined to be- 
come, and one too of exceptional celebrity. 

The house in which Butler was born goes by the name 
of The Priory, and stands on the outskirts of the town of 
Wantage. "Though it has undergone many modern 
alterations, having been occupied for several years as a 
school, and now ,as the residence of the curates of the 
parish, the room is still shown in which the great writer 
was born."^ 

Butler was educated as a boy at the free grammar 
school of his native town, the head master of which was the 
Reverend Philip Barton, a clergyman of the Church of 
England. After he had gone through his curriculum at 
this grammar school, his father, recognising his ability, 
determined to train him for the Presbyterian Ministry, and, 
with this object in view, placed him under the superinten- 
dence of a Mr. Samuel Jones, at an academy of some 
» BtUUr. By the Rev. W, Lucas Collins. 
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note, kept first in the city of Gloucester, and afterwards 
in the town of Tewkesbury. '* At this latter place," remarks 
Mr. Lucas Collins, ''young Butler was associated with 
some schoolfellows whose distinction in after life would seem 
to show that their teacher was a man of more than or- 
dinary ability. Thomas Seeker, afterwards Archbishop of 
Canterbury ; Isaac Maddox, Bishop of Worcester ; Samuel 
Chandler, an able nonconformist divine; Dr. Nathaniel 
Lardner, and John (Lord) Bowes, who became Lord 
Chancellor of Ireland — were all at some time or other his 
fellow-pupils." 

Butler was approaching" the termination of his educa- 
tional career at Tewkesbury when, in the year 171 3, at the 
age of twenty-one, he wrote some anonymous letters which 
evinced a power of abstract reasoning unusual in so young 
a man. He had been studying the Boyle Lectures of Dr. 
Samuel Clarke,* which professed to be " A Demonstration 
of the Being and Attributes of God ; " but the arguments 
therein contained not proving satisfactory to him, he Be- 
thought himself of writing to Clarke, in order to lay before 
him the doubts that perplexed his mind. He wrote five 
letters to Clarke, and received as many answers, which 
appear with them in editions of his collected works. 
Clarke, at the time, had no idea who his correspondent 
was, for Butler carefully concealed his identity, signing his 

^ Dr. Samuel Clarke, metaphysician, theologian, and naturalist, was 
born in Norwich in 1765, educated at Cains College, Cambridge, 
became chaplain to the Bishop of Norwich, and in 1704-5 preached his 
Boyle Lectures. He was thirty-eight when Butler was twenty-one. 
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letters, "A gentleman of Gloucestershire," and handing 
them to his friend and fellow-pupil Seeker to convey to 
^e post office, so that his authorship should remain un« 
detected. That Clarke condescended to reply to them so 
obligingly as he did, not only testifies to his extreme good 
nature, but also to the high opinion he must have formed 
of the intelligence and thoughtfulness of his unknown 
questioner, whom he probably suspected to have been 
a skilled metaphysician or theologian, rather than a mere 
youth who had not yet emerged from a condition of 
school pupilage, saying to him, as he does, in answer to 
his third letter — " In my manner of expression I am 
satisfied there must be some want of clearness when there 
remains any difficulty to a person of your abilities and 
sagacity." 

Butler's religious opinions in these days of his early 
manhood seem to have been very vague and undefined — 
somewhat similar, perhaps, to the opinions which in modem 
phraseology are called ** agnostic." Thus he writes in his 
first letter to Dr. Clarke: — "I have made it. Sir, my 
business, ever since I thought myself capable of such sort 
of reasoning, to prove to myself the being and attributes of 
God, and being- sensible that it is a matter of the last 
consequence, I endeavoured after a demonstrative proof, 
not only more fully to satisfy my own mind, but also in 
order to defend the great truths of natural religion, and 
those of the Christian revelation which follow from them, 
against all opposers. But I must own with concern that 
hitherto I have been unsuccessful ; and though I have got 
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very probable arguments, jret I can go but a very little 
way with demonstration in the proof of those things. 
When first your book on those subjects — which by all 
whom I have discoursed with is so justly esteemed— was- 
recommended to me, I was in great hopes of having alii 
my inquiries answered. But since in some places — either 
through my not understanding your meaning, or what else 
I know not— even that has failed me, I almost desp>air of 
ever arriving at such a satisfaction as I aim at, unless by 
the method I now use," — namely, the expedient he thought 
fit to adopt of putting some queries to Dr. Clarke in a 
letter, in order to get from him an elucidation of certain 
arguments employed in his work which Buder, to his un- 
feigned regret, had failed to perceive to be convincing. 

Clarke's replies, to a great extent, commended themselves 
to Butler as sufficient. The doctor had contended that 
God existed of necessity ; that necessary existence implied 
self-existence, self -existence ubiquity, and ubiquity unity* 
Butler confesses in his fourth letter that Clarke had materi- 
ally cleared up his difficulties. " It is," he writes, " with 
the greatest satisfaction I must tell you that the more I 
reflect on your first argument, the more I am convinced of 
the truth of it ; and it now seems to me altogether un- 
reasonable to suppose absolute necessity can have any 
relation to one p>art of space more than another; €md if so,, 
an absolutely necessary Being must exist everywhere." 

But Butler is troubled with still another perplexity. 
Clarke had argued that there could be but one self-exis* 
tent substance. This notion, however, seemed to Butler ta 
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conflict with the apparent fact of the self-existence of 
space. /* Space," says he, " seems to me to be as abso- 
lutely self-existent as it is possible anything can be.**" 
Clarke, of course, replies that space is " not in itself 
substance," though " it necessarily infers the being of a 
substance." 

But enough of this. Most certainly Butler never denied 
the existence of God, or thought for a moment of denying 
it. His position was rather that of one who, feeling his 
lack of knowledge, longed for clearer light. In later years 
he attained to more settled convictions. Thus he remarks 
in his sermon on the Ignorance of Man: — "Creation is 
absolutely and entirely out of our depth, and beyond the 
extent of our utmost reach. And yet it is as certain that 
God made the world as it is certain that effects must have 
a cause." 

Butler, it has already been intimated, had been in- 
tended by his father for the Presbyterian Ministry. How- 
ever, ^ change coming over his opinions, he determined to 
renounce nonconformity, and to become a member of the 
Church of England. This resolution of his was unwelcome 
to his father, who eagerly endeavoured to turn him from 
it. Not succeeding in this, he called in some learned 
Presbyterian Divines to talk seriously with him on the 
matter, in the hope that they would have sufficient influence 
over him to persuade him to change his purpose. Their 
efforts were equally unavailing ; for Butler, not having made 
up his mind hastily, but after much consideration, remained 
unmoved by the arguments they brought to bear upon him. 
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He was desirous of entering" the University of Oxford, and 
for him to be enabled to do this, to have been admitted 
into the communion of the Church of England was in those 
days a necessary preliminary. This reflection, probably, 
in no small degree biassed him in deciding- to conform to 
the established church. However, whether this was the 
case Or not, he appears to have prevailed upon his father 
to countenance the step he proposed to take. Hence it 
came to pass that he joined the Church of England, and 
shortly afterwards, on the 17th of March, 17 14, commenced 
his residence at the University of Oxford as a commoner 
of Oriel. 

At this time, and for a considerable time afterwards, he 
had not formed any intention of becoming a clergyman. 
Having left the Presbyterian Communion, and having 
abandoned all thoughts of the Presbyterian Ministry, 
nothing was less in his mind than to become a candidate 
for the ministry of the church he had now joined. In fact, 
his religious notions were so fundamentally unsettled, that 
he had no inclination for ordination at all. This is why he 
gave up the prospect which his father had held out to him 
of becoming a Presbyterian Divine and contemplated 
adopting some other career, which might be more con- 
genial to his taste. He now turned his thoughts, not to the 
sacred ministry, but to the profession of the law as likely 
to afford him a suitable opening for the exercise of his 
abilities, which were manifestly of no mean order. He had 
given, as has been already seen, some proof of his talent 
for subtle argumentation in his letters to Dr. Clarke. 
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After he went to Oxford he corresponded with Clarke 
again, not as before anonymously, but with his own proper 
name attached to his letters. A few of these have been 
preserved. In one of them, written shortly after he had 
become a member of the University, he speaks of having* 
given up all thoughts of becoming a clergyman, since 
•** there is very little encouragement — whether one regards 
interest or usefulness — nowadays for anyone to enter that 
profession who has not got a way of commanding his 
assent to received opinions without examination."' 

In another letter, written some three years later, and 
dated the 30th of September, 171 7, he speaks of an inten- 
tion he had formed of migrating to Cambridge to take his 
•degree in law. This plan, however, he did not carry into 
effect, but remained at Oxford. The fact is that a change, 
which doubtless he had often previously pondered, he now 
somewhat hastily determined on. He suddenly abandoned 
his resolution to prepare for the law, and decided after all 
to become a clergyman. He had long found divinity to be 
•a study of which he was especially fond. Three years 
previously, referring to the " melancholy thoughts " with 
which he had given up studying divinity with a view to the 
ministry, he had said in the first letter quoted above to Dr. 
•Clarke — " I think it of all other studies the most suited to 
-a reasonable nature," and " what I should choose for the 



^ I quote from Mr. Lucas Collins, who remarks : — ^ A copy of this 
letter is in the library of the British Museum : it is printed in Steere's 
Unpublished Remains of Bishop Butler, p. 12. It bears no date but 
^as written soon after he left Gloucester." 
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business of my life." But until now he had seriously 
continued to doubt whether he was a man of sufficient 
orthodoxy to consent to take the vows which would have 
been required of him on admission to holy orders. 
However, with apparent suddenness, his scruples were now^ 
finally overcome. A young- man, Edward Talbot by name, 
son of the Bishop of Salisbury, and who had been one of 
Butler's most intimate and attached friends at coUegfe, had 
taken holy orders, and had been appointed in 171 7 to the 
rectory of East Hendred, distant about four miles from 
Butler's native town of Wantage. It is vety likely that it 
was greatly owing* to this young man's persuasion that 
Butler was induced to decide on taking holy orders. At 
any rate, in this year, he seems to have been ordained, and 
to have officiated as Talbot's curate in the parish of East 
Hendred. Although Talbot died at the early age of 
twenty-nine, Butler's subsequent promotion was principally 
due to him. It was to his and Clarke's influence that 
Butler, in the following year (1718), owed his appointment 
to the preachership of the Rolls. Two years later Talbot ' 
died, after having been preferred to the Archdeaconry of 
Berks. However, such was his regard and affection for 
Butler, that on his deathbed he commended Butler to his. 
father's consideration as highly worthy of promotion. 
Talbot's father, previously Bishop of Salisbury, was now 
Bishop of Durham. In 1722 he presented Butler to the 
Rectory of Haughton in that diocese, and in 1725 to the- 
wealthy Rectory of Stanhope. 
Butler now being well provided fof^ had no need any^ 
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long-er to retain his preachership at the Rolls which he 
had held nearly for the eight preceding years. At the 
beginning of 1726 he resigned it, publishing about the 
4same time his " Fifteen Sermons Preached at the Rolls 
Chapel " — a mere selection of course from a much larger 
•collection. Indeed Butler tells us as much as this in his 
preface to them. He remarks, moreover, that there was 
Tio special reason why he should have published these 
rather than many others of his discourses delivered in 
the same place ; that they were essentially a haphazard 
•collection, having little or no connexion with one another, 
£0 that if anyone expected to find in them anything like 
a complete system of morals he would be disappointed. 
"It may be proper," he says, "^just to advertise the reader 
that he is not to look for any particular reason for the 
choice of the greatest part of these discourses — ^thetr being 
taken from amongst many others preached in the same 
place through a course of eight years being in great 
measure accidental. Neither is he to expect to find any 
other connexion between them than that uniformity o{ 
thought and design which will always be found in the 
writings of the same person, when he writes with simplicity 
and in earnest." 

What became, it may be asked, of the numerous other 
sermons which he must have written — for^ except his Six 
Sermons preached on Public Occasions, he published no 
' others ? Why there can be no doubt that they were all 
destroyed by his executors, much though their loss is to 
be regretted^ since he expressly left directions in his will 
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that as soon as possible after his decease all his ^' sermons 
letters and papers whatever" should be burnt without 
being read by any one. 

Butler's style in these discourses, and in fact in all his 
works, is, for the most part, exceedingly unattractive. 
Archbishop Whately describes it^ as being "not only 
inelegant but often obscure." Indeed, as regards these 
sermons, Butler confesses as much himself. He says :-^ 
" It must be acknowledged that some of the following dis- 
courses are very abstruse and difficult, or, if you please, 
obscure ; but I must take leave to add, that those alone are 
judges whether or no, and how far, this is a fault who are 
judges whether or no, and how far it might have been 
avoided — those only who will be at the trouble to understand 
what is here said, and to see how far the things here in- 
sisted upon, and not other things, might have been put in 
a plainer manner, which yet I am very far from asserting 
that they could not." 

Notwithstanding Butler's apology in the above passage 
for his obscurity of style, my own opinion is that (Mie of 
the first of requisites in sermons is that they should be 
lucid, and that arguments which cannot be expressed 
clearly and popularly should find no place in them at all. 
Abstruse subjects, not easily comprehensible to ordinary 
hearers, should be relegated to learned treatises for students 
to peruse at leisure, and not produced in pulpit addresses 
which, if not intelligible to those who listen to them, had 
better not be preached at all. I fancy Butler at the 
* Rhetoric t part 3, ch. 3. 
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Rolls Chapel must have been found a very tedious de- 
claimer, and must often have had to hold forth to very 
empty benches. However, be this as it may, it is a mis- 
take to speak of all Butler's sermons as obscure. Some 
of them, though invariably bad in style, are plain enough 
for the comprehension of almost any one. Sermon 4, for 
example*, is so, and so is Sermon 10. But to have had to- 
sit through such a dry didactic prosy homily as is Sermon 
8 must have been wearisome indeed. 

Of the opinions expressed by Butler in these discourses 
a few specimens shall here be given. Strange as it may 
sound to say so, I nevertheless assert that there is extremely 
little in them that is distinctively Christian. They are 
essentially moral essays, and were meant by Butler so to- 
be. He lived at a time when there was a singular de- 
velopment of scepticism and unbelief amongst people in 
the higher ranks of life, and a laxer tone of morality 
appeared to him to be prevalent amongst them in con- 
sequence. Hence he put together for publication these 
fifteen sermons in which he endeavours to show " that the 
greatest degree of scepticism will still leave men under the 
strictest moral obligations." He had, as he believed, good 
reason for pertinaciously insisting on what is now some- 
times conventionally talked of as '* mere morality," and 
perhaps he was right. 

He wanted men to realise their dignity as rational beings, 
and that, whether sceptics or not, vice and sensuality were 
disgraceful to them. The ancient moralists, he remarks, 
taught that " virtue consists in following nature." Butler 
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asserts that this dictum of theirs, when rightly understood, 
is " strictly just and trpe." As a watch, though it may get 
out of order and need regulating, is constructed to keep 
time, so man, he contends is fitted by the very nature which 
-God has given him for the practice of virtue. Hence, 
" nothing," he concludes, " can be more contrary to nature 
than vice." Man finds in his nature the principles of self-^ 
love. Is this principle a wrong one? No, says Butler, 
" self-love, in its due degree, is just as morally good as any 
affection whatever. Benevolence towards particular per- 
sons may be to a degree of weakness, and so be blameable ; 
and disinterestedness is so far from being in itself com- 
mendable, that the utmost possible depravity which we can, 
in imagination, conceive, is disinterested cruelty. The 
ihing to be lamented is not that men have so great a 
regard to their own good or interest in the present world 
— for they have not enough — but that they have so little 
^o the good of others." Hence, to counterbalance egoism, 
he advocates an enlightened altruism. Thus counter- 
vbalanced, he contends, the principle of self-love " would 
manifestly prevent numberless follies and vices." 

In Sermon 2, Butler calls conscience ''a principle of 
reflection in men, by which they distinguish between, 
approve, and disapprove their own actfons." But evidently 
in saying this, he confounds conscience with reason. 
G)nscience, however, is an emotion,^ not a principle of 

1 Brown, in his Philosophy of the Mindy Lecture 82, rightly places 
Conscience 'Mn the order of our emotions.'' Although he does not 

• deny that judgment is combined with the emotion, he clearly shows 
that " the moral part of the compound is the emotion, and the emotion 

^nly." 
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reflection, and, like other emotions, should be subor- 
dinated to reason's control. Man, by virtue of the un- 
doubted fact that he is susceptible of moral emotions — in 
other words, that he has in his nature a moral principle- 
is a moral agent, and, therefore, a responsible agent. 
But it is his reason, not his conscience, that is his final 
court of appeal. Butler says of conscience — "Had it 
strength, as it has right ; had it power, as it has manifest 
authority, it would absolutely govern the world." Surely, 
however, if the world were governed by conscience, un- 
checked by reason, it would be a world of fanatics. 
Reason, therefore, should be duly exercised in all moral 
and religious questions. When Butler calls conscience " a 
principle of reflection," this is what he really means. 

Every man living is aware, from his own bitter experience, 
which is a great deal more severe to some than to others, 
that there is such a thing in this world as evil often 
triumphing over good. Will it be so for ever ? No, says 
Butler wisely in Sermon 3, " it is a manifest absurdity to 
suppose evil prevailing finally over good under the conduct 
and administration of a perfect mind." 

Does duty clash with interest ? Butler replies, " Never 
really so. Duty and interest are perfectly coincident for the 
most part in this world, but entirely and in every instance, 
if we take in the future and the whole — this being implied 
in the notion of a good and perfect administration of things." 

Sermon 4, on the Government of the Tongue, is rather 
a prosy production. It has, however, in it some shrewd 
remarks, as, for instance, this : — "The wise man observes 

Q 
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that * there is a time to speak, and a time to keep silence.* 
One meets with people in the world who seem never to 
have made the last of these observations." And this : — 
" The greatest evils in life have had their rise from some- 
what which was thought of too little importance to be 
attended to." 

Butler is said to have had in his disposition a cast of 
gloominess, and to have been somewhat of a pessimist in 
his view of things. We might infer this from his writings. 
Thus, in the 6th of these Sermons at the Rolls Chapel, he 
represents mankind as being far more capable of misery 
than happiness. " Suppose," says he " we are capable of 
happiness and of misery in degrees equally intense and 
extreme, yet we are capable of the latter for a much longer 
time, beyond all comparison. We see men in the tortures 
of pain for hours, days, and — excepting the short sus- 
pensions of sleep— for months together without intermission, 
to which no enjoyments of life do, in degree and continu- 
ance, bear any sort of proportion. And such is our make, 
and that of the world about us, that anything may become 
the instrument of pain and sorrow to us. Thus, almost any 
one man is capable of doing mischief to any other, though 
he may not be capable of doing him good ; and if he is 
capable of doing him some good, he is capable of doing 
him more evil." In this morbid strain he goes arguing on, 
contending that " our general aim in our passage through 
this world " should be " to escape misery " rather than to 
gain happiness, and that any expectation of finding " positive 
happiness " in *' pleasure, mirth, and jollity," is " the most 
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romantic scheme of life that ever entered into thought." 
He adds:— "And yet how many are there who go on in 
this course without learning better from the daily, the 
hourly disappointments, listlessness, and satiety, which 
accompany this fashionable method of wasting away their 
days!" This reminds one of the well-known lines in 
Goldsmith's " Deserted Village :"— 

" But the long pomp, the midnight n^^squerade, 
With all the freaks of wanton wealth arrayed — 
In these, ere triflers half their wish obtain. 
The toiling pleasure sickens into pain ; 
And, e'en while fashion's brightest arts decoy. 
The heart, distrusting, asks if this be joy." 

Sermon 7, on Balaam, is written in a better style than 
most of the rest. Butler suggests in this dissertation, 
amongst other things, that if people would but act ac- 
cording as their conscience, on the spur of the moment, 
prompts them, instead of stopping to ponder and debate 
and hesitate as Balaam did, they would usually act rightly. 
"** In all common ordinary cases we see intuitively at first 
view what is our duty — what is the honest part. This is 
the ground of the observation that the first thought is often 
the best. In these cases doubt and deliberation "is itself 
dishonesty, as it was in Balaam on the second message. 
That which is called considering what is our duty in a 
particular case, is very often nothing but endeavouring to 
explain it away." 

Sermon 8, on Resentment, has been already referred to. 
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Except that the writer assumes the inspiration of scripture^ 
it mig^ht have been written by a heathen moralist. Indeed^ 
the same may be said in a general way of the sermons as 
a whole. The name of Christ seldom occurs in them, and 
in most of them not at all. Althoug-h in Sermon 13 he 
repudiates ** the notion of a reasonable relig-ion, so very 
reasonable as to have nothing to do with the heart and 
affections," it must be confessed that this very defect, which 
he views as a fault, strikingly characterizes his own sermons.. 
They are essentially appeals to the understanding, and 
not to the emotions. Whether this is really a blemish in 
them or not I leave others to decide. At any rate, there 
is nothing heterodox in them, and they have been com- 
mended again and again by orthodox bishops, as worthy 
of the most diligent study. Thus Bishop Wilberforce says 
in the tenth of his Addresses to Candidates for Ordination,. 
" Read over and over the Sermons and Analogy of Butler,, 
the grand calmness of whose mighty speculations will opea 
to the utmost all your reasonable faculties." 

I will give but one quotation more from these sermons,, 
and it shall be from the last, which has for its subject the 
Ignorance of Man. The observation hcis been repeatedly 
made, from the days of Socrates downwards, that the 
more men know, the more do they become aware of how 
little they know ; that the more information they gain, the 
more is their ignorance revealed to them. Butler found 
it so. Hence he remarks that if happiness consisted, as 
some supposed, in knowledge, human beings would have aa 
uncommonly poor chance in this world of ever being happy 
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at all; since, as a fact those amongst them who know 
most are the most grievously oppressed by the conviction 
of their ignorance. He infers, therefore, that " knowledge 
is not our proper happiness." He adds, "Whoever will 
in the least attend to the thing, will see that it is the gaining, 
mot the having of it, which is the entertainment of the 
mind. Indeed, if the proper happiness of man consisted 
in knowledge, considered as a possession or treasure, men 
who are possessed of the largest share would have a very 
ill time of it, as they would be infinitely more sensible than 
others of their poverty in this respect." The conclusion 
he finally arrives at is — that not knowledge but " virtue is 
•demonstrably the happiness of man," and that " he who 
should find out one rule to assist us in this work, would 
deserve infinitely better of mankind than all the improvers 
of other knowledge put together." 

Butler, as has been said, was appointed by Bishop 
Talbot in 172S to the rich rectory of Stanhope. He was 
then thirty-three, and spent the next seven years of his 
life almost uninterruptedly in this parish. It was a lonely 
post for him, and he seems during his residence there to 
have passed quite a hermit-like existence. Hardly any 
records remain of his incumbency, which, there can be 
little doubt, was utterly uneventful. However, his time of 
seclusion in the parsonage at Stanhope was by no means 
time wasted. All his chief literary work was accomplished 
here. During the first year that he held it he was preparing 
for the press his Fifteen Sermons, and afterwards was 
busily employed in excogitating the plan, and preparing 
the substance, of his Analogy. 
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But he was ere longf to be summoned out of this state of 
retirement. Seeker, who was a fellow-student with him at 
Tewkesbury, was appointed in 1732 to be chaplain to the 
king, and was very anxious to do a good turn for his old 
friend Butler. Hence, in the course of a conversation with 
Queen Caroline, he mentioned Butler to her as a learned 
and deserving divine. The Queen had imagined he was 
dead, and subsequently inquired of Archdeacon Blackburne 
if such was not the Ccise. " No, madam," the Archdeacon 
replied, " he is not dead, but he is buried 1 " 

Queen Caroline proved friendly enough to Butler after- 
wards, but did not use her influence at the time to obtain 
him promotion. Seeker, however, was nothing daunted, 
and ventured next, on Butler's behalf, to appeal to Bishop" 
Talbot, whose esteem for Butler he was well aware of. 
The result was that in 1733, at the age of fourty-one, he 
was appointed chaplain to the Bishop's brother, who oppor^ 
tunely happened to be Lord Chancellor. 

The year 1736 was a memorable one in Butler's career, 
seeing, as it did, his preferment by the Lord Chancellor 
to a prebendal stall at Rochester, his appointment to be 
clerk of the closet to the Queen, and, finally, the publica- 
tion of his Analogy, which rendered his name famous. 

This remarkable book, the full title of which is, " The 
Analogy of Religion Natural and Revealed to the Consti- 
tution and Course of Nature," was written with the main 
object in view of checking the growth of a Christianity- 
denying deism, which appears in Butler's time to have been 
rapidly gaining ground amongst the upper classes of the 
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community. Thus he says in his advertisement to the 
work — "It is come, I know not how, to be taken for 
granted by many persons that Christianity is not so much 
as a subject of inquiry, but that it is now at length dis- 
covered to be fictitious. And accordingly they treat it as 
if,Mn the present age, this were an agreed point among all 
people of discernment, and nothing remained but to set it 
up as a principal subject of mirth and ridicule, as it were 
by way of reprisals, for its having so long interrupted the 
pleasures of the world." Butler undertakes to show " that 
any reasonable man, who will thoroughly consider the 
matter, may be as much assured as he is of his own being " 
if not that Christianity is true, at any rate, that the case is 
not so clear, as some suppose, that it is untrue. He adds, 
" There is, I think, strong evidence of its truth ; but it is 
certain no one can, on principles of reason, be satisfied to 
the contrary." 

Butler's reasoning in the Analogy is an argwnentum ad 
homines. He takes the deists on their own ground and 
defeats them. They affirmed that nature was the work of 
God, but refused to assert the same of Christianity. Butler 
endeavours to point out to them that the very same objec- 
tions which they advanced against Christianity were, with 
equal force, to be directed against the constitution of nature 
itself, which, on their own admission, was the work of God. 
But if so — what then? Would they ridicule Nature as 
they ridiculed Christianity ? No. Then it followed of course 
that, to be consistent, they should not ridicule Christianity 
— ** that the system of religion, both natural and revealed. 
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considered only as a system, and prior to the proof of it, is 
not a subject of ridicule, unless that of nature be so too."* 

But if Christianity be not a subject of ridicule — if, in 
other words, it be not a fiction — what then ? Why, then, 
surely, "it is unspeakable irreverence, and really most 
presumptuous rashness, to treat it as a light matter." 

Such is the conclusion towards which the reasoning in 
the Analogy is bent. It is a splendid specimen of close 
argumentation, and even as a mental exercise, deserves to 
be studied with attention. That it is flawless cannot be 
truly asserted. Butler says of it in his last chapter — " It is 
most readily acknowledged that the foregoing treatise is 
by no means satisfactory — very far from it." At the same 
time, however, he expresses a very confident belief that it 
will tend to confirm Christians in the faith, and to convince 
others of ** the absurdity of all attempts to prove Christi- 
anity false ;" and it must be admitted, I think, that this 
anticipation of his has, in no small measure, been fulfilled. 

Immediately on its issue fi-om the press in 1736, Butler 
presented a copy of his Analogy to Queen Caroline, who 
seems much to have affected a knowledge of divinity. She 
was very partial to Butler, and he was usually present, by 
Her Majesty's special command, at the short evening recep- 
tions, from seven to nine o'clock, which she was in the 
habit of giving to theologians and men of letters. In the 
succeeding year (1737) she died, commending Butler, who 
was present at her deathbed, to the favour of the king. 
The year following he was appointed to the see of Bristol, 
^ Part I, Introduction. 
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and two years later, in 1 740, had the Deanery of St. Paul's 
added to his other preferments. Thus he was now in 
possession of the Bishopric of Bristol, of the Deanery of St. 
Paul's, of a prebendal stall in Rochester, and of the Rectory 
of Stanhope. This last, which he had held for fifteen years, 
he thought fit to resign on accepting* the deanery of St. 
-Paul's — finding the retention of it incompatible with the 
proper fulfilment of his duties elsewhere. In 1746, on the 
death of lir. Egerton, Bishop of Hereford, he was made 
-clerk of the closet to the King, and in 1 750 received a 
further mark of His Majesty's favour in being* translated 
to the See of Durham. In 1751 he delivered his first and 
last charge to the Durham clergy, and on the i6th of June, 
1752, died at the age of 60 in the city of Bath, whither he 
had gone in the vain hope of recovering his lost health. 
From thence his body was conveyed to Bristol, and buried 
in the cathedral, where an epitaph, inscribed on a slab of 
marble, commemorates his worthy name. 

A few brief productions of Butler's pen remain still to be 
mentioned — namely, " Six Sermons preached upon Public 
Occasions," and " A Charge to the Clergy of Durham." 
The former were all preached during his Bristol episcopate, 
and, having been separately printed after their delivery, 
have thus been fortunately preserved. The latter was 
delivered to the clergy of Durham in 17S1. These, with 
a small pamphlet in reference to the Charge which ap- 
peared in the spring of 1752 — the year of the Bishop's 
death — form, in addition to the works previously referred 
to, the sum total of his writings which ever saw the light 
•of publication. 
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His Six Sermons are all good, though, like his others, 
rather dry reading-. In the first of them — that preached 
before the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in 
Foreign Parts — he speaks of slavery, the evils of which he 
but imperfectly saw, and was by no means sufficiently ir> 
advance of his time to condemn as utterly abominable ; so- 
prone are even the most intelligent men to err with their 
contemporaries. He had no idea, apparently, that slaves 
should be restored to the bodily freedom of which the 
greed of their captors had deprived them. He thought 
only of their spiritual well-being. Hence he impresses 
upon his hearers — a truth which many in those days 
hardly realised as people do now — that the poor African^ 
negroes, "despicable as they appear in our eyes, are 
creatures of God, and of the race of mankind," and should 
not be regarded as " merely cattle and goods," but through' 
the instrumentality of such a missionary society as he was. 
pleading for, should have some instruction given them in 
religion. " If," he says, " the necessity of the case requires 
that they may be treated with the very utmost rigour that 
humanity will at all permit, as they certainly are, and for 
our advantage made as miserable as they well can be in 
the present world, this surely heightens our obligation to- 
put them into as advantageous a situation as we are able^ 
with regard to another." 

The second of the Six Sermons was preached before 
the Lord Mayor, and was a bold and solemn reminder to- 
the wealthy of the responsibilities entailed on them by the 
possession of wealth. He warns them that " unto whom- 
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soever much is g"iven of him will much be required ; " that 
" it must be acknowledged of greater consequence in a 
religious as well as a civil respect how persons live than 
how they die ; " that ** giving to idle vagabonds " is " a 
kind of charity very improperly so called;" that "a 
vicious rich man cannot pass through life without doing an 
incredible amount of mischief; " that " dissolute and de- 
bauched persons of fortune greatly increase the general 
corruption of manners/' and that " this is what increases 
want and misery of all kinds.*' 

The third sermon was preached before the House of 
Lords on the anniversary of the death of King Charles the 
First. Butler represents the adherents of Cromwell, *' en- 
gaged in the black design of subverting the constitution of 
their country/* as actuated ** by unheard of hypocrisy 
towards men, towards God, and their own consciences." 
This is scarcely a fair account of them, so liable was even 
so sober a thinker as Butler to allow his judgment to be 
warped by party prejudice. He ought, one would think, 
to have taken into consideration the counterbalancing fact 
that the government of Charles, against which the people 
of the land kicked, was so very far indeed from being a 
good one, that men, who were anything but hypocrites, 
might reasonably have revolted against it. Whether they 
were justified in going to the extreme length they did in 
beheading their king is, of course, quite another question. 

The fourth sermon was on behalf of certain charity 
schools supported by voluntary contributions. Butler throws 
out a significant hint that as compulsory provision for 
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the poor, " new in the reign of Queen Elizabeth," was 
found necessary in consequence of " charity becoming* 
more cold, or the poor more numerous," so for the same 
reason it might be found necessary in the course of time 
to have education by rate instead of education by charity. 
In this respect he has proved in some degree a true 
prophet. However, it must be remembered that by the 
education which he demanded for the poor, he meant not 
only education in secular matters, but education also in the 
principles of religion, so that whether, had he lived in these 
days, he would have preferred undenominational rate- 
supported schools to denominational schools supported by 
voluntary subscriptions may be doubted. Anyhow, he 
plainly expresses his opinion " that children have as much 
right to some proper education as to have their lives 
preserved, and that, when this is not given them by their 
parents, the care of it devolves upon all persons, and it 
becomes the duty of all who are capable of contributing to 
it, and whose help is wanted." 

The fifth sermon was preached before the House of 
Lords, on the nth of June, 1747, on the twentieth anni- 
versary of King George the Second's accession to the 
throne. Butler was one of that king's most loyal subjects, 
if not also one of his most devoted admirers. In a previous 
sermon he speaks of him as ** a prince from whom our 
liberties are in no imaginable danger, whatever they may 
be from ourselves, and whose mild and strictly legal 
government could not but make any virtuous people 
happy ; " and in this he says, — ** His Majesty has shown 
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himself, not in words, but in the whole course of his reigTi,. 
the guardian and protector of our constitution in Church 
and State. And the blessings of his reign are not only 
rendered more sensible, but are really heightened, by that 
pretender^ to his crown whom we had almost forgot till 
our danger renewed our apprehensions, who, we know, is. 
a professed enemy of our church, and grown old in resent- 
ments and maxims of government directly contrary to our 
civil constitution ; nay, his very claim is founded on princi- 
ples destructive of it. Our deliverance and our security 
from the danger, with all the other blessings of the king's 
government, are so many reasons for supplication, prayers,, 
intercessions, and giving of thanks." 

Butler was certainly no believer in disestablishment. He* 
says, — "A constitution of civil government without any 
religious establishment is a chimerical project." So far 
as the established church in this country is concerned I 
hope it may long prove so to be. At the same time one 
can hardly in these days be blind to the fact that Christianity 
can do without it. 

Butler, however, had no sympathy with those bigoted 
and illiberal church and state pedants of his time who- 
would have made conformity compulsive. On the contrary 
he says, — " Our religious establishment disclaims all prin- 
ciples of this kind, and desires not to keep persons in its. 
communion, or gain proselytes to it, by any other methods, 
than the Christian ones of argument and conviction." 

He prides himself on the civil liberty enjoyed by Eng- 
^ Prince Charles Edward. 
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lishmen : — " Every man is equally under the protection of 
the laws, may have equal justice against the most rich and 
powerful, and securely enjoy all the common blessings of 
life with which the industry of his ancestors, or his own, 
has furnished him. In some other countries the upper 
part of the world is free ; but in Great Britain the whole 
body of the people is free." 

The sixth and last of these sermons was preached at 
St. Lawrence Jewry, before the governors of the London 
Infirmary. It is a general exhortation to charity, and a 
plea for hospitals, and in particular for the one whose 
claims he was specially engaged to advocate, and which 
he regarded as **one of the most beneficent and best 
managed schemes in the world." Whilst pronouncing this 
infirmary, of which he had such a superlative opinion, to 
have had " great success — ^great beyond all example for 
the time it has subsisted/' he contends that as trade credit 
brings in trade profits, so the reputation which the infir- 
mary had gained of being a thoroughly useful institution 
should influence his hearers to unloose their purse strings 
on its behalf . It would be interesting to know how they 
responded to his appeal. 

One of " the settled rules of the house for the admission 
-of patients," and a common rule still in hospitals, was — 
■" that none who are judged to be in an asthmatic, con- 
.sumptive, or dying condition, be admitted on any account 
whatsoever." Butler protests that such a rule as this 
.should be rescinded, if by any possibility it could be dis- 
jjensed with. Under the circumstances, however, he felt 
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that this was impossible. ** Harsh," says he, " as these 
words " (of the rule just quoted) " sound, they proceed out 
of the mouth of charity herself. Charity pronounces it to 
be better that poor creatures who might receive much 
ease and relief should be denied it, if their case does not 
admit of recovery, rather than that others, whose case 
<ioes admit of it, be left to perish. But it shocks humanity 
to hear such an alternative mentioned, and to think that 
there should be a necessity, as there is at present, for such 
restrictions, in one of the most beneficent and best man- 
aged schemes in the world. May more numerous or 
larger contributions at length open a door to such as 
these ; that what renders their case in the highest degree 
compassionable — their languishing under incurable diseases 
— may no longer exclude them from the house of mercy 1 " 
And now, finally, to come to Butler's charge delivered to 
the clergy of Durham in 1751. Plain and practical ad- 
monitions comprise the bulk of it. It begins, however, in 
a truly lugubrious fashion. "It is impossible," says the 
bishop, " to forbear lamenting the general decay of religion 
in this nation, which is now observed by every one, and 
has been for some time the complaint of all serious persons. 
The influence of it is more and more wearing out of the 
minds of men, even of those who do not pretend to enter 
into speculations upon the Subject ; but the number of 
those who do, and who profess themselves, unbelievers, 
increases, and with their numbers their zeal. Zeal ! — it 
is natural to ask— for what ? Why, truly, /(?r nothing, but 
against everything that is good and sacred amongst us." 
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And again he says, — " As different ages have been dis- 
tinguished for different sorts of particular errors and vices, 
the deplorable distinction of ours is — ^an avowed scorn of 
religion in some, and a growing disregard to it in the 
generality." 

He deplores also the sadly neglected state into which, 
for want of needful reparation, the parish churches through- 
out the country had been allowed to fall, and quotes a 
remark made by Bishop Fleetwood in 1710, in a charge 
to the clergy of St. Asaph, that — " unless the good public 
spirit of building, repairing, and adorning churches, pre- 
vails a great deal more among us, and be more encouraged, 
a hundred years will bring to the ground a huge number 
of our churces." Butler adds,— ^" This excellent prelate 
made this observation forty years ago; and no one, I 
believe, will imagine that the good spirit he has recom- 
mended prevails more at present than it did then." 

There are those who consider that Butler, owing to his 
gloomy temperament, took far too sinister a view of 
things, and that religion was by no means really at so low 
an ebb as his fancy painted it ; that, although scoffing, 
infidelity, and lax living, may have been characteristic of 
the fashionable people of the day who frequented the 
town and court, it was quite otherwise with the dwellers in 
provincial England. There may be some truth in this. 
Still, the stubborn fact remains that piety throughout the 
land in the middle of the eighteenth century was in a 
peculiarly torpid condition. Faith, however, with the 
maizes of the people was not dead, as with so many now. 
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but only slumbering-. Immediately on John Wesley's 
coming to the front, his eloquence aroused its latent 
activity, and it awoke to newness of life. 

After speaking of the lukewarm condition of religion in 
England, Butler gives his clergy words of practical advice 
on various topics. As to their behaviour towards " pro- 
fessed enemies of religion,'' he recommends that they should 
not attempt to answer their objections offhand, but should 
aim rather to avoid religious controversy in common 
conversation, and especially at convivial entertainments. 
*' Religion,'* he says, " is by far too serious a matter to be 
the hackney subject upon these occasions. And by pre- 
venting its being made so, you will better secure the 
reverence which is due to it, than by entering into its 
defence." " Silence," he observes, " is sometimes very 
expressive.*' 

There is a great difference between religious forms 
and religious formalism. Thus, Butler remarks, — " The 
form of religion may indeed be where there is little of the 
thing itself, but the thing itself cannot be preserved 
amongst mankind without the form." 

As to cant^ Butler, like all sensible men held it in 
contempt and abhorrence. Thus he says, — *' All affecta- 
tion of talking piously is quite nauseous." The poet 
Cowper in his Task expresses a similar sentiment, and 
avows still more forcibly — 

** In man or woman, but far most in man, 
And most of all in man that ministers. 
And serves the altar, in my soul I loathe 

R 
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All affectation. ' Tis my perfect scorn, 
Object of my implacable disgust." 

As to confirmation the bishop remarks. — " The usual 
ag-e for it is that time of life from which youth must 
become more and more their own masters, when they are 
often leaving" their father's house, g'oing out into the wide 
world and all its numerous temptations, ag-ainst which they 
particularly want to be fortified by having strong and 
lively impressions of religion made upon their minds." 

Butler touches briefly in this charge on several other 
topics of an everyday familiar kind, such as household 
prayer, teaching the catechism to children, and "the 
particular acknowledgment of God when we are partaking 
of his bounty at our meals," and concludes it by earnestly 
exhorting his clergy to faithfulness in their discharge of 
duty as the best means of reviving " a practical sense of 
religion amongst the people," and of providing "the 
securest barrier against the efforts of infidelity." 

Some of the best episcopal utterances, as orations to be 
patiently listened to, have been seriously marred by their 
prolixity. No such objection, certainly, can be raised 
against Butler's charge to the clergy of Durham. It is 
brief, plain and practical in a high degree; and, from 
an orthodox standpoint, replete with judicious advice. 
Although but few read it, it is still far more worthy of 
attentive perusal than many a more pretentious production. 

Bishop Butler, strangely enough, was accused after his 
death of having had a leaning towards popery, because 
forsooth he happened to have had in his private chapel at 
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Bristol a plain marble cross. The charge was frivolous. 
Butler was honest to the core, and what he really thought 
about popery he has told us plainly enough. In his sermon* 
for instance, on the anniversary of the king's accession he 
declared it to be a " great corruption of Christianity," and 
a " manifest and open usurpation of all human and divine 
authority." He pronounced its claims to be " monstrous," 
established " by force instead of reasonable conviction," 
and averred that, " even in its least absurd form " it 
contains " corruptions of the grossest sort." 

** His heart a mirror was of purest kind, 
Where the bright image of his Maker shined. 
Reflecting, faithful to the throne above, 
Th' irradiant glories of the Mystic Dove." 
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THE world knows little of the history of Iromanuel 
Kant, and of his doctrines less, and yet he shines 
in the heaven of philosophy as a star of the very brightest 
lustre. ''There can be no doubt," says Dr. Hutchison 
Stirling in his Text Book of Kant, " that at this moment 
the place of Kant, as generally estimated, is that of 
greatest German philosopher, greatest modern philosopher, 
greatest philosopher of all, with only the usual exceptions 
of Plato, and Aristotle." Thomas De Quincey asserts 
that "measured by one test of power — namely, by the 
number of books written directly for or against himself, to 
say nothing of those which indirectly he has modified — 
there is no philosophic writer whatever, if we except 
Aristotle, Descartes, and Locke, who can pretend to ap- 
proach Kant in the extent or in the depth of influence 
which he has exercised over the minds of men." Surely, 
it might antecedently have been conjectured that all fairly 
educated persons in civilised communities, even though 
indisposed, if not incompetent, to master his profound 
speculations, would yet have been fain to learn something 
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of the life, history, and opinions of so distinguished a man. 
That they have not done so is plain enough, and may be 
variously accounted for. So far as English people are 
concerned, his being a foreigner may have had something* 
to do with it, and the abstruseness of his lucubrations more. 
Still, however it may be explained, the fact remains that 
numbers who have considerable pretensions to extensive 
information, know less about the history of Kant than they 
know about the history of Methuselah. 

He was bom at Konigsberg in Prussia, on the 22nd of 
April, 1774, and lived there almost uninterruptedly for the 
rest of his days. Like his renowned predecessors, Newton 
and Spinoza, he never travelled, and it is said of him that, 
during the whole course of his existence, he never once 
went beyond the boundaries of the province of which 
Konigsberg was the chief town. His father — ^whose name, 
it may be mentioned, wcis originally spelt with a C, and 
not, as afterwards Germanised, with a K — was by trade 
a strap-maker, the son of a Scotchman, who, a generation 
previously, had migrated from his home and taken up his 
quarters in Prussia. His mother, Anna Regina Reuter 
was the daughter of a small manufacturer in the same 
branch of the leather business in the place. The children 
that were born to them were nine — the eldest of them a 
girl, and the second the future philosopher. Of the rest 
nothing need be said, as they were none of them in any 
way remarkable. His father w€is a man of probity, and 
his mother & woman of more than conventional piety, but 
neither of them apparently of any very conspicuous intelli- 
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gence, though De Quincey says of the latter that she was 
" a woman of exalted character, and of intellectual accom- 
plishments beyond her rank." Certainly, however, that 
they would be the parents of such an intellectual prodigy as 
their famous son could have been anticipated by none of 
their contemporaries. Indeed, Kant himself, when a boy, 
;gave but scanty promise of any extraordinary ability. He 
was always through life a steady plodding student, but in 
mental acumen, as a schoolboy, he was no sharper than 
multitudes of others. 

Up to the age of eight years and a half, his education 
was conducted by his mother at home, and afterwards at a 
neighbouring charity-school in connexion with the Konigs- 
berg Hospital. From thence, at Michaelmas, 1732, he 
was removed to the Frederician College, a seminary of 
higher pretensions, and continued there as a pupil for 
exactly eight years. In 1737 he lost his mother, of whom 
to the end of his days he retained the most loving recollec- 
tion. At Michaelmas, 1740, when only sixteen and a half, 
he entered the University of Konisberg. As regards the 
advancement of philosophy, and his own after celebrity, it 
is fortunate that he did so, since, but for this, in all proba- 
bility, his peculiar genius for speculative thought would 
never have been developed, or, at any rate, might never 
have displayed itself. It would most likely have perished 
altogether under different conditions, or have attained at 
the best but a poor and stunted growth. As it was, how- 
ever, the seed was deposited in a congenial soil, and 
surrounded by an atmosphere conducive to its future evo- 
lution. 
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From 1 740 to 1 746, during" which period his position in the^ 
University was one of pupilage, his attention was of course 
necessarily given to the ancient classics. It was not, how- 
ever, to them, but to physics and mathematics that his- 
thoughts most willingfly turned. 

In 1746 his father died, and from that time till 1770,. 
when he was appointed Professor of Mathematics, he sup- 
ported himself principally — for he was miserably poor — ^by 
working- as a private tutor, alias *' coach." Of his numer- 
ous literary works his "Thoughts on the True Estimation^ 
of Living Forces,*' published in the year 1 749, was the 
first. He took his degree of Doctor of Philosophy in 17SS, 
and in i758~so slow was the learned world to recognise- 
his merits — he was a disappointed applicant for the Pro- 
fessorship of Logic and Metaphysics. It was not till 1766 
that the University gave him any official post, and that 
was the very humble one, which he did not long* retain, of 
Sub-Librarian to the Schfoss Library. 

The degree of Doctor of Philosophy was, as it were, the 
hall-mark or stamp of the University, certifying that the 
man on whom it was conferred was qualified by his at- 
tainments in certain branches of learning for adequately 
discharging the functions of an university lecturer. Con- 
sequently, in 1755, Kant's public lectures began. He 
discoursed at first principally on mathematics, but afterwards - 
embraced a variety of other topics — some strictly philoso- 
phical, and others more specially scientific. He had a 
pleasant and colloquial way of imparting information, and 
Herder, one of his pupils, says of him— I quote from Dr.. 
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Wallace's able memoir — " His open thoughtful brow was 
the seat of unfailing- cheerfulness and joy ; the profoundest 
language fell from his lips ; jest, wit, humour stood at his 
command, and his instructive address was like a most 
entertaining conversation." His object on these occasions 
was not so much to thrust his own particular views on the 
minds of his hearers, as to stimulate them to reflection^ 
and compel them to form opinions for themselves. 

In 1770, as has been already said, Kant was selected for 
the Chair of Mathematics. He resigned it, however, during 
the same year, on being oppointed to an office which he 
liked better, and for which twelve years previously he had 
unsuccessfully applied— the Professorship of Logic and 
Metaphysics. It was a post for which, of all men in the 
world, he was best adapted, and was destined most signally 
to adorn. 

In 1 78 1 he brought out his great work, The Critique of 
Pure Reason. Though written in less than five months, it 
was the result of twelve years antecedent pondering. Those 
who have failed to master its meaning have denounced it 
as a mass of transcendental nonsense, and have pronounced 
it vague and unintelligible. It is, however, precisely the 
reverse of this in the estimation of the late Mr. G. H. Lewes, 
who says in his Biographical History of Philosophy : — 
" Whatever may be the errors of Kantism, dreaminess or 
mysticism are the last qualities to be predicated of it. If 
its terminology render it somewhat obscure and repulsive, 
no sooner is the language comprehended than all obscurity 
falls away, and a system of philosophy is revealed which 
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for rigfour, clearness, and above ail for intelligibility, sur- 
passes by many degrees systems hitherto considered easy 
enough of comprehension." 

That so clear-headed a man as the late Mr. Lewes found 
Kant's arguments remarkable " for rigour, clearness, and, 
above all, intelligibility," no one need dispute. However, 
students in general have not been so fortunate. Most of 
them have been puzzled not a little by the philosopher's 
sententious paragraphs, which are pften, as Dr. Hutchison 
Stirling puts it, so " confused, over-claused, and cross- 
claused," that it is a tedious business to unravel their sense. 

Being but a mere dabbler in philosophy, and making no 
pretensions whatever to a competent understanding of 
Kant's fine spun criticisms, I will dismiss them summarily. 
Indeed, even if I were capable, of treating them with the 
thoroughness that they merit, I should not do so in a popu- 
lar memoir such as this. Suffice it, then, to say that Kant's 
method of reasoning, original in the main, was related to 
methods which had preceded it. Thoughts derived re- 
motely from Descartes and Spinoza in some degree moulded 
his opinions. He was, however, more directly and specially 
influenced by the philosophy of Leibnitz and Wolff in his 
own country, and by that of Locke and Hume in this. Such 
were the chief external sources of, or rather the incentives 
to, those recondite speculations of his own mind which he 
presented to the world in his Critique of Pure Reason— a 
work of inestimable value, indeed, to students of phil- 
osophy, but no more adapted to the reading of people in 
general than the Principia of Sir Isaac Newton. Its 
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leading object, if I understand it aright, was to check 
philosophical scepticism. The doctrine had been pro- 
pounded that all our knowledge is derived from sensational 
experience, and that, because it is so, no absolutely certain, 
knowledge is possible to us as human creatures — ^since all 
that we know, or can know, of things external to ourselves 
is resolvable into our sensations, which may be delusive 
and phantasmal altogether. We think we recognise things, 
without us, but we really recognize nothing but our sensations 
within. Kant argues, and endeavours to show, that this view 
is a mistaken one — that although all our knowledge begins 
withy it is not derived from sensational experience, for that 
the mind has within itself absolutely certain knowledge a 
priori Xo experience — knowledge resulting solely from its 
own " pure reason," and which, though called into exercise 
by experience, is yet ** totally independent of any experience 
whatever." Whether or not the great thinker of Konigsberg 
succeeded in demonstrating his thesis, he, at any rate, 
composed a work of wonderful suggestiveness, that has 
exalted his name to the highest pinnacle of fame, and has 
given a new impulse to philosophy. Although we live now 
at a distance of above a century from the date of its 
publication, it is still growing in learned estimation, and is 
probably more appreciated by scholars at the present time 
than at any former period. 

In 1788 his Critique of the Practical Reason appeared,, 
nobly vindicating the claims of duty and religion, and 
forming a fitting corollary to the previous work, but inferior 
to it as a work of genius. 
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In 1 790 his Critique of the Power of Judgment issued 
from the press, completing the Critical Philosophy, of the 
merits of which he had the most superlative notions, not 
scrupling to declare that, in his estimation, it satisfied the 
•reason, and, for the highest aims of humanity, would be 
indispensable to all future ages I 

He had as confident a conviction of the permanence of his 
philosophy as Horace of the immortality of his Odes, and 
if he had modesty enough not to say so quite with the 
bo€istfulness of the Roman poet, he yet felt as surely as 
the latter in his inmost consciousness, 

Exegi monumentum aere perennius 
Regalique situ pyramidum altius ; 
Quod non imber edax, non Aquilo impotens 
Possit diruere, aut innumerabilis 
Annorum series et fuga temporum. 
Non omnis moriar ; multaque pars mei 
Vitabit Libitinam. 

Notwithstanding Kant's exalted opinion of his System, 
the learned world was for a long time so supremely in- 
different to it that it made but little if any progress beyond 
the walls of Konigsberg. With the exception of a few 
solitary Kantists in the Netherlands and elsewhere, hardly 
any beyond the confines of Germany gave any attention to 
it whatever, and those who did, for the most part regarded 
it with disfavour, if not with positive contempt. Even the 
.amiable and liberal-minded Professor of Moral Philosophy 
in the University of Edinburgh, Dr. Thomas Brown, so 
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late as the year 18 19, could cast a sneer in his Lectures at 
"**the passionate enthusiasm" shown by the people of 
Germany in "the worship they paid to the transcendentalism 
of Kant." However, Kant, who believed in the worth of 
his own productions, and the Germans who appreciated 
their gifted countryman, were, as time has shown, wiser in 
their generation than their opponents. Posterity has long 
since endorsed their verdict, and now, whatever be the 
flaws in his philosophy — and doubtless they are many — 
Kant is placed, as securely as Pythagoras, on a pedestal of 
-celebrity, from which no mortal power can remove him. 

We have now come to the philosopher's declining years. 
On the publication of the final instalment of his Criticisms, 
he was arrived at the age of sixty-six, and with the excep- 
tion, perhaps, of an essay on The Radical Evil of Human 
Nature, which was published in 1 792, and which, on reaching 
a second edition in 1794, was banned as heretical by the 
-ecclesiastical censors appointed by the Government at Berlin, 
he produced afterwards nothing which need be referred 
to in this short sketch of his career. On being arraigned 
-as the author of this condemned work, he was called 
upon solemnly to promise, on pain of being deprived of his 
office of professor in the University of Konigsberg, that 
henceforth he would either confine his deliverances on the 
subject of religion within the bounds of conventional ortho- 
doxy, or would abstain, both in his lectures and writings, 
from dealing with religion at all. Kant acceded to these 
humiliating terms by choosing the latter alternative, and so 
secured himself safely in the possession of the emoluments 
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of his professorial chair, and retained them to the day of 
his death. But, alas, how low and mundane was this policy; 
how sadly unworthy of s6 distingiaished a man I 

No; there was nothing, it must be confessed, of the 
martyr or the hero in Immanuel Kant. Whatever his 
virtues, and they were many, it must be acknowledged with 
regret that, in the day of trial, the courage of his opinions 
failed him. In the name of charity, however, let every 
allowance be made for his senile defects. Even in his best 
days, although of sublime intelligence, he was physically 
feeble. A thin, flimsy, lightly built little man, scarcely five 
feet in height, whom a gust of wind might almost have 
blown away, was singularly unfitted to undergo hardships. 
The love of ease and quietude proved stronger motives to 
his mind than motives of philanthropy, and he acted 
accordingly. Let those only cast a stone at him who, in 
similar circumstances, would have been bolder. 

Kant was in his 70th year at the beginning of 1794, and 
died ten years later. A graphic and interesting, though 
morbidly minute, account of his life during, and for a short 
time before this closing decade of his career, is given by 
Wasianski, who was once a frequenter of his lectures, and 
afterwards, at the period here referred to, his constant and 
familiar companion. It presents us with a sad record of 
the progressive decay of a glorious intellect, and of its final 
reduction to imbecility. 

Up to 1 790, Wasianski informs us, Kant had been accus- 
tomed to dine daily at a table cthdte^ but from this time 
began the habit, to which he ever afterwards adhered, of 
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having all his meals at home. Though loving loneliness 
as a student, and never caring to have companions with 
him when he walked, he had always an aversion to a 
solitary dinner. Every day, therefore, he had at least two 
guests at his table — acting invariably on the principle that 
a dinner party, to be pleasant, should not be less in number 
than the Graces, nor in excess of the number of the Muses. 

Kant's dinners were at one o'clock, and were always 
punctual to the minute. His friends appear to have en- 
joyed them greatly, and to have looked forward to them 
with pleasurable expectation ; for, says Wasianski — I quote 
from his narrative, as presented by De Quincey — <'the 
whole entertainment was seasoned with the overflow of his 
enlightened mind, poured out naturally and unaffectedly 
upon every topic, as the chances of conversation suggested 
it ; and the time flew rapidly away, from one o'clock to 
four, five, or even later, profitably and delightfully." 

Another rule of Kant's — and which he acted upon as 
opportunity admitted — was that for a dinner to be thoroughly 
agreeable, the guests should be miscellaneous. Hence he 
carefully avoided making up his parties of men of anyone 
profession. He would select a learned professor to meet a 
politician, an eminent physician to converse with a traveller, 
or a soldier to fraternise with a sailor, and would often 
invite an additional contingent of young men to counter- 
balance the gravity of the old. 

Dinner and the subsequent conversation over, his guests 
dispersed, and the philosopher, weather and the season 
permitting, would go out for his daily constitutional prom- 
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enade. Sometimes he would be accompanied by a con- 
genial friend or two, but generally he might have been 
seen, like Horace on the Sacred Way, sauntering along 
alone, *' nescio quid meditans nugarum." 

Returned from his customary walk, he entered his library 
and devoted his evening to study. Experience having 
taught him that profound thinking late at night was apt to 
make him wakeful, like a wise man he strenuously resisted 
the temptation to indulge in it. No matter how intensely 
interesting may have been to him any philosophical specu- 
lations in which he was at the moment engaged, exactly 
as the minute hand of his clock told him that it was a 
quarter to ten he resolutely cut them short, and diverted 
his mind from all absorbing and exciting contemplations. 
At ten he was in his bedroom, and shortly afterwards in 
bed, where, says Wasianski, " swathed like a mummy he 
awaited the approach of sleep, which generally came on 
him immediately." 

Both in winter and summer he rose at five. Day after 
day with undeviating regularity, exactly at five minutes 
before that hour, his old servant, Lampe, who had formerly 
been a soldier in the Prussian army, opened the door of 
his sleeping apartment, and, however unwelcome to his 
slumbering master's ears the peremptory message may 
have been, shouted out to him, in the stentorian voice of a 
drill-sergeant, " Mr. Professor, the time is come I " The 
summons was no sooner given than obeyed. Whatever 
faults may be ascribed to the philosopher, certainly laziness 
was not one of them. 
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He ne'er like the sluggard was heard to complain 
You've waked me too soon I must slumber again, 

but quitted his bed without a moment's pondering. 

Soon after this he was at his breakfast-table — to say at 
his breakfast would be to overstate the case, since he took 
nothing but a cup or two of tea, and then a pipe of tobacco, 
the only one he allowed himself for the day. His ab- 
stemiousness is a trait in his character which deserves 
•especial notice, for to this probably, in no small degree, is 
to be traced his habitual clearness of intelligence. In fact, 
his daily fare consisted but of one proper meal only, 
namely, that of his midday dinner. 

The late Lx)rd Hatherley, one of the most clear-headed of 
men, was similarly — though indeed far less extraordinarily 
— abstemious. His biographer, Mr. Stephens, informs us 
that "he had a remarkable power of abstinence from 
food. He ate a very light breakfast, and his luncheon 
consisted of two or three small biscuits and a glass of 
water ; yet upon this scanty fare he was capable of working 
hard all day, and though he ate a hearty dinner he did 
not care to how late an hour it was deferred."^ 

When Kant had finished his morning pipe, he began 
forthwith his business for the day, and usually set to work 
at once to prepare his approaching lecture. This had to 
be delivered at seven, and punctually to the moment the 
professor was at his post. Here, surrounded by a circle 
of eager students, he would address them extemporaneously, 

* Memoir of Lord Hatherley^ vol. II., p. 278. 
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and, speaking in a low voice, and in a conversational way^ 
on the Unity of Apperception, Time and Space, the Cate- 
gories, or other topics, would invariably rivet their earnest 
attention. 

Having concluded his lecture, his habit was to retura 
immediately home, and there to ensconce himself in his 
library and devote himself to study until summoned to get 
ready for his dinner at one. Punctually at a quarter of an 
hour before that time arrived, he would be warned by his 
housekeep)er, when instantaneously quitting his books and 
manuscripts, and taking a small glass of rum as a needful 
stimulant, he would hasten off to his bedroom to dress, 
himself for dinner, and to prepare for the reception of his- 
guests. 

Such for several successive years was Kant's familiar 
day, until advancing decreptitude compelled him to modify 
the uniformity of its details. In 1802, at the age of seventy- 
eight, he began to go to bed at nine, instead of, as pre- 
viously, at ten, and was much benefited by the change- 
Shortly after this he had an unfortunate fall in the streets. 
of Konigsberg, and was obliged, in consequence, to desist 
from his usual routine of pedestrian exercise. Hencefor- 
ward his powers of memory increasingly failed him, and 
afterwards his sense of hearing. Such points as these- 
have been lingeringly dwelt upon by Wasianski. Suffice 
it to say here that as his latter days wore away he grew 
progressively weaker, both in mind and body, and died on 
the 1 2th of February, 1804, within a few weeks of the age 
of eighty. No philosopher that ever lived spent a more- 
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simple and methodical life. Any one who saw him mighl: 
almost have imagined that a Solon or a Zeno had risen 
from the dead. He was the very impersonation of one of 
the old " lovers of wisdom " — passing in Konigsberg, sis 
they did at Athens, a quiet equable and contemplative 
•career, dressing plainly, eating sparingly, and instructing 
groups of disciples. "He had mastered," says Lewes, 
**^ all the sciences ; he had studied languages, and cultivated 
literature. He lived and died a t)rpe of the German pro- 
fessor. He rose, smoked, drank his coffee, wrote, lectured, 
took his daily walk always at precisely the same hour. 
The cathedral clock, it was said, was not more punctual in 
its movements than Immanuel Kant." The last words he 
ever uttered, as some one standing by his bed-side moistened 
his parched lips, with a little wine and water in a spoon, 
were, " It is enough." He had drained the cup of life to 
its bitter dregs, and desired no further taste of them. In 
library and in lecture-room, and in social communion with 
his friends he had passed a happy and healthy existence. 

No account has as yet been here given of Kant's religion, 
which, it must freely be confessed, was not of the conven- 
tional type, but of a more broad and liberal description, 
the religion of a philosopher, rather than of an ecclesiastic. 
He defined it as " the recognition of our duties as divine 
commands." " Of the church," says Dr. Wallace, " he 
had a noble idea, but did not find it realised in the churches 
of the day." Hence he held aloof from them, and indeed 
is said during his manhood never to have entered a church 
door at all. This fact has been lamented by many who 
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admire him. Credit, however, must be given him for 
conscientiousness. His repugnance to the spirit of secta- 
rianism was so great — ^when, it should be remembered, the 
spirit of sectarianism was far more rampant than it is now 
— that he refused to ally himself to any religious body or 
denomination whatever. He perceived that, more or less, 
they were one and all infected with bigotry and intolerance,, 
and were actuated by feelings the reverse of charitable 
towards those whose persuasions conflicted with their own. 
With such feelings Kant had no sympathy. His life was- 
severely pure, and his benevolence great. He lived up. 
consistently to the light he had, and trusted in Providence 
with the confidence of a child. " I fear not," said he, " to 
die. If this very night the summons of death were to. 
overtake me, I should hear it with calmness ; I should raise 
my hands to heaven and praise God ! " 

Sixteen days after his death, at two o'clock in the after- 
noon of the 28th of February, a public funeral was accorded 
him. His remains were buried in a vault in the University 
church, and were followed to their last resting-place by 
his familiar friends, by students of the University, and by 
hundreds from the town and neighbourhood. In short,, 
people of all sorts and conditions vied with one another to 
do honour to his memory as a man of genius, and to pay 
their final tribute to his worth. 
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SCOTLAND has a goodly number of worthy sons to 
boast of, many of them more popular and more 
widely known — preeminently so, of course. Sir Walter Scott 
— ^but few of them of fairer reputation or greater mental 
calibre than Thomas Brown, the subject of the following 
sketch. Colleague of Professor Dugald Stewart in the 
Chair of Moral Philosophy in the University of Edinburgh, 
he is an example, in his own peculiar line, of intellectual 
ability of no mean order, and of literary industry which 
has rarely been surpassed. Were there no other proof of 
this than his one hundred thoughtful lectures on the Philo- 
sophy of the Human Mind, which, together with other 
• works, he has bequeathed to us, we should have more than 
evidence enough to substantiate the assertion. His father 
was a Scotch clergyman, the Reverend Samuel Brown, 
minister of the parish of Kirkmabreck, and his mother, 
whose maiden name was Mary Smith, was the daughter 
of a gentleman of Wigtown. Their son Thomas was bom 
in the manse of Kirkmabreck on the 9th of January, 1 778. 

A year and a half afterwards his father died, and his 
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mother, in consequence, removed with him and her other 
children to a house in Edinburgh, which henceforth became 
his home. 

Before he was seven years old his mother sent him to 
London to be under the care of Captain Smith, her 
brother, who acted as a sort of guardian to him, . placing* 
him at a school in Camberwell, and afterwards at a second 
school in Chiswick. Whilst at this latter seminary he 
gave some indications of a genius for poetry, penning on 
one occasion an elegy on the Death of Charles the First,, 
which his schoolmaster regarded as worthy of being printed. 
However, as a poet he was never destined to succeed, and 
it is a pity that he should have wasted so much valuable 
time as he did in the composition of verses ; publishing,, 
during his life, many volumes of poems which brought him 
more loss than profit. Several of his pieces were really 
good ; but not a few of them were so obscure, and writtea 
in so unattractive a form, as to be but ill adapted to the 
taste of any considerable section of the community. Hence,, 
as with the odes and epics of so many an aspiring bard, 
their doom was the limbo of oblivion. 

From Chiswick he was removed to another school at 
Kensington — where, however, it was not his lot to continue 
long. In consequence of his uncle's death, in the year 
1792, he was taken from it, and went back, at the age of 
fourteen, to his home in Edinburgh. 

His love of books during his boyhood was so extraor- 
dinary that he is said, whilst living in London with his 
uncle, not only to have digested the contents of his uncle's 
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bookshelves, but a whole circulating* library in addition f 
This, probably, may be taken for romance ; but, whether 
so or not, that throug-h life he was an. omnivorous reader 
there can be no question. The number of quotations with 
which his pag^es bristle show how extensive was his famili- 
arity with literature of all sorts and kinds. 

On his return to Scotland after the death of his uncle he 
travelled home by land, leaving- all the books he posse3sed 
to be conveyed by water in a sailing ship. Unfortunatefl>r 
the vessel foundered off the coast of Yarmouth, so that his 
books never reached him at all. It was a loss which he 
felt as a crushing- calamity, and caused him indescribable 
g-rief. Never merchant bemoaned his argosies with more 
genuine sorrow than this poor lad the untoward fate of a 
few well-thumbed manuals, blackened with scrawls and 
scribbles, and of little more value than waste paper. 
Verily the child was father of the man ; for through life 
the love of books was his prevailing trait. 

In 1793, at the early age of fifteen, he was entered as a 
member of the University of Edinburgh. In the following 
year a volume of Dugald Stewart's Philosophy of the 
Human Mind happening to fall into his hands interested 
him deeply. The fact is noteworthy, since the work alluded 
to was the means of first directing the current of his. 
thoughts into that channel of mental progression in which 
afterwards they so copiously flowed. He became a devoted 
admirer of its author, and, during the winter which ensued^ 
a constant attendant at his lectures. 

In 1 796 he became a member of the Literary Society^ 
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an association established by students of the University for 
mutual improvement, and for cultivating the art of debate. 
On the 7th of January, in the year following, a few of its 
members — amongst the rest Brown, Erskine, and Brougham 
— resolved on the formation of a smaller and more select 
society, to be called the Academy of Physics, having for 
its objects " the investigation of nature, the laws by which 
her phenomena are regulated, and the history of opinions 
<X)ncerning those laws," — undeniably, a rather ambitious 
project for a set of young men to have had in view ; and 
yet after all much better than a too humble one. Cromwell 
used to tell his soldiers to " fire low," by which he meant 
that they should take care not to miss their opponents by 
shooting over their heads. Good advice, undoubtedly ; 
but still, if marksmen are to reach a distant mark at all, 
they must sufficiently elevate their guns. So may have 
thought the members of the Academy of Physics. 

Amongst those who afterwards joined the society were 
Jeffrey and Sydney Smith — the last named officiating in 
Edinburgh as minister of the Episcopal church. It flourished 
admirably for a few years, until gradually its members 
dwindled. However, it lived long enough to inaugurate a 
no less important undertaking than the foundation of the 
Edinburgh Review. In the preface to his works, Sydney 
Smith thus describes the origin of this celebrated quarterly. 
*" When," says he, " I first went into the church, I had a 
curacy in the middle of Salisbury Plain. The squire of the 
parish took a fancy to me, and requested me to go with his 
5on to reside at the University of Weimar. Before we 
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could get there, Germany became the seat of war, and in 
stress of politics we put into Edinburgh, where I remained 
five years. The principles of the French revolution were 
then fully afloat, and it is impossible to conceive a more 
violent and agitated state of society. Among the first 
persons with whom I became acquainted were Lord Jeffrey,. 
lx)rd Murray (late Advocate for Scotland), and Lord 
Brougham ; all of them maintaining opinions upon political 
subjects i, little too liberal for the dynasty of Dundas, then 
exercising supreme power over the northern division of the 
island. One day we happened to meet in the eighth or 
ninth storey or flat in Buccleugh Place, the elevated resi- 
dence of the then Mr. Jeffrey. I proposed that we should 
set up a Review : this was acceded to with acclamation. 
I was appointed editor, and remained long enough in 
Edinburgh to edit the first number of the Edinburgh Review'^ 
Sydney Smith adds, " The motto I proposed for the Review 
was, Tenui musam meditamur avena, * We cultivate literature 
upon a little oatmeal.' But this was loo near the truth to 
be admitted, and so we took our present grave motto fron> 
Publius Syrus, of whom none of us had, I am sure, ever 
read a single line. And so began what has since turned 
out to be a very important and able journal." 

On Sydney Smith's removal afterwards to London, the 
editorship of the Review was conjointly undertaken by 
Jeffrey and Brougham. The articles inserted in it were 
not, as now, paid for, but contributed gratuitously, and 
amongst those in the first two numbers were one or two 
by Brown. However, owing to a dispute with the editors,. 
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who, without his sanction, had made some alterations in a 
paper he had sent in for the third number, he withdrew 
from his connexion with the work. 

In 1796, at the age of eighteen, he was reading- law, 
with a view to preparing himself for the Scotch bar. But 
finding, after a year's application to legal literature, that 
it failed to commend itself to his taste, he adopted instead 
of it the study of medicine. This he pursued for five years 
— namely, from 1798 to 1803 — in short, until he was 
•qualified for the profession of physic. Nevertheless, he 
was by no means during this period engaged solely in 
medical studies, but employed also a good deal of his time 
in literary composition — writing many poems and papers, 
and publishing, in 1798, when only twenty, " Observations 
on Dr. Darwin's Zoonomia," which brought him consider- 
able reputation, in 1803 he commenced practising in 
Edinburgh as a physician on his own account. However, 
in 1806, Dr. Gregory, one of the brightest ornaments of 
that city and university, . having formed a high opinion 
of his ability, gladly took him into partnership, and at the 
same time sent a printed circular to his patients notifying 
the arrangement he had come to ; adding, — " If worth and 
talents and learning and science can entitle a physician to 
success, I think Dr. Brown has a fair chance of attaining 
in due time the highest eminence in his profession." 

But although the study of the body was his profession, 
the study of the mind was his delight, and to this he was 
•destined to devote himself. Professor Dugald Stewart, 
towards the end of the year 1808, being incapacitated 
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through illness from performing- his work in the Chair of 
Moral Philosophy, was obliged to look out for some capable 
man temporarily to occupy his position. His choice fell on 
Dr. Brown, who very readily consented to do his best to 
supply his place as a substitute. It need scarcely be said 
that he fulfilled his part admirably. In the following year 
his services were repeated. Professor Stewart, in Decem- 
ber, 1809, being once more invalided, wrote to him, 
saying, " As the state of my health makes it impossible 
for me to resume my lectures, I must again have recourse 
to your friendly assistance. Two lectures, or at the utmost 
three, in the week will, I think, be sufficient during my 
absence ; and I should wish, if equally agreeable to you, 
that you would confine yourself principally to the intellectual 
powers of man." This Dr. Brown did with singular suc- 
cess. His biographer. Dr. Welsh, then a student at the 
University, and one of his constant hearers, says that " at 
this period the Moral Philosophy class presented a very 
striking appearance. It was not a crowd of youthful 
students led away in the ignorant enthusiasm of the 
moment ; but distinguished members of the bench, of the 
bar, and of the pulpit, were daily present to witness the 
prowess of this rising philosopher. The originality and 
•depth and eloquence of his lectures were the subject of 
general conversation, and had a very marked effect upon 
the young men attending the University in leading them 
to metaphysical speculation." 

So greatly were his services in the Chair of Moral 
Philosophy valued by his auditors, that they could not 
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afterwards be dispensed with. Hence, in May, 1810, he 
was appointed to the Professorship in conjunction with 
Dugald Stewart, who hailed him as a worthy colleague. 

His lectures — ^though we should hardly think so by 
reading them — were all of them very heistily prepared. 
He usually wrote them at one sitting- during- the night 
previous to their delivery, and often remained up until the 
morning busily engaged in their composition. It was an 
exhausting practice, as he must well have known. He 
adopted it because he found, as many others have done, 
that his thoughts flowed more copiously and readily during 
the stillness of night than in the day time, when he was 
liable to many interruptions. However, that it contributed 
materially to shorten his existence there can belittle doubt. 
On one occasion, after he had been entertaining a party 
of guests at his house, he retired to commence the pre- 
paration of his lecture for the next day — or rather for the 
same day — at one o'clock in the morning I And such an 
event as this with him was no solitary one. No wonder 
that he suffered at times from attacks of wakefulness, and 
that insomnia at last became to him a positive disease. In 
December, 18 19, he was ailing — weak, and with a quicken-* 
ing pulse. It was the prelude to a galloping decline. He 
died on the 2nd of April, 1820, at the age of forty-one. 
That he should have accomplished the amount of literary 
work that he did during his short life is amazing. Little of 
it can be said now to live, with the exception, perhaps, of 
his Lectures on the Philosophy of the Human Mind, which 
are not only to be valued as an elucidation of mental 
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•science, but also as an interesting monument of the brilliant 
genius and indefatigable industry of a most amiable and 
•deserving man. The fault of the work is its prolixity, and 
that the same ground is traced over and over again, and 
lecture after lecture, with tedious iteration. However, the 
•defect, so to call it, has certainly this counterbalancing 
advantage, that it impresses what the writer has to teach 
on the mind of the reader with such singular clearness, 
that it is well-nigh impossible to mistake his sense. It 
should, too, in fairness be remembered that the lectures were 
prepared merely for oral delivery. They were never 
corrected by the author for the press ; but were printed off 
from his manuscripts after his death, with all their blemishes 
and mistakes, and published precisely as he wrote them. 
A quotation shall be given which will convey a notion of 
his style. Speaking of Hope, he asks — " What hour of 
our waking existence is there to which it has not given 
happiness or consolation. It is the wealth of the indigent, 
the health of the sick, the freedom of the captive. There 
^re thoughts of future ease which play with a delightful 
illusion around the heart of him who has been bom in 
iPO> Mrty, bred in poverty ; who, since the very hour when 
his arms were first capable of as much labour as could 
'earn one morsel of his scanty meal, has spent his life, not 
in labour merely, but in unremitting fatigue; to whom, 
since that very hour, a day of ease has been as much un- 
known as a day of empire^ with the exception of that 
single day which, in its weekly return, is a season of com- 
fort at once to the body and to the mind, giving rest to 
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him who has no other rest, and revealing to him at the 
same time that future world which is the world of those 
who have toiled on earth, at least as much as the world of 
those who have subsisted by the toils of others. On the 
bed of sickness, how ready is the victim of disease to fona 
those flattering presages which others cannot form ; to see^ 
in the tranquil looks of those who assume a serenity which 
they do not feel, a confident expectation of recovery, which 
has long in their hearts given place to despair ; and to 
plans of many future years, perhaps, in that very hour 
which is to be the last of earthly existence. If we could 
see all those wild visions of future deliverance which rise, 
not to the dreams merely, but to the waking thought of 
the galley slave who has been condemned to the oar for 
life, we should see, indeed, what might seem madness to- 
every heart but his, to which these visions are, in some 
measure, like the momentary possession of the freedom, 
which he is for ever to be deprived ; and, in this very mad- 
ness of credulous expectation, so admirably adapted to a 
misery that admits of no earthly expectation which reason 
can justify, we should see at once the omnipotence of the 
principle of hope, and the benevolence of Him who has 
fixed that principle in our minds, to be the comfort even 
of despair itself, or, at least, of miseries in which all but 
the miserable themselves would despair. Such is the 
influence of hope through all the years of our existence. 
As soon as we have learnt what is agreeable, it delights us 
with the prospect of attaining it ; as soon as we have lost 
it, it delights us with the prospect of its return. It is our 
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flatterer and comforter in boyhood ; it is our flatterer and 
comforter in years which need still more to be flattered and 
comforted. What it promises, indeed, is different in these 
different years ; but the kindness and irresistible persuasion 
with which it makes the promise are still the same ; and 
while we laugh in advanced age at the easy confidence of 
our youth in wishes which seem incapable of deceiving us 
now, we are still, as to other objects of desire, the same 
credulous, confiding beings, whom it was then so easy to 
make happy. Nor is it only over terrestrial things that it 
diffuses its delightful radiance. The power which attends 
us with consolation; and with more than consolation, through 
the anxieties and labours of our life, does not desert us at 
the close of that life which it has blessed or consoled. It 
is present with us in our last moment. We look to scenes 
which are opening on us above, and we look to those around 
us with an expectation still stronger than the strongest 
hope that, in the world which we are about to enter, we 
shall not have only remembrances of what we loved and 
revered on earth, but that the friendships from which it is 
so painful to part, even in parting to heaven, will be 
restored 10 us there, to unite us again in affection more 
ardent, because unmingled with the anxieties of other cares, 
and in still purer adoration of that great Being whose per- 
fections, as far as they were then dimly seen by us, it was 
our delight to contemplate together on earth, when it was 
only on earth that we could trace them, but on that earth 
which seemed holier, and lovelier, and more divine, when 
thus joined in our thought with the excellence that 'made 
it." 
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With this somewhat lengthy extract we take leave of 
Dr. Brown — a devoted son to his mother, a loving brother 
to his sisters, a true friend, a sincerely and unostentatiously 
religious man. Though not handsome,- the expression of 
his countenance was extremely pleasing. His height was 
moderate, his features regular, his eyes dark, his hair 
brown, his forehead good. That his memory was sur- 
prisingly retentive, and that he had a remarkable capability 
of minutely dissecting the faculties and emotions of the 
mind, anyone who is acquainted with his lectures must be 
constrained to admit, though, if he knows enough of 
pyschological literature to be cognizant of the fact that 
such men as Locke, Mill, and Spencer have existed in the 
world since the days of Aristotle, he will hardly be inclined 
to assent without considerable modification to the eulogistic 
opinion of his admiring biographer, that " in subtlety of 
intellect and powers of analysis, he was superior to any 
metaphysician that ever existed." 
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WILLIAM COWPER is conventionally spoken of as 
. a poet of piety, and William Wordsworth as a 
poet of nature. But as Wordsworth, the poet of nature, 
was also a poet of piety, so Cowper, the poet of piety, was 
also a poet of nature. It is in this latter character that I 
shall set him before you to-night. 

His life is more interesting to us than that of many other 
distinguished men, from the fact that he spent the greater 
part of it not very far from here, having been born on 
November, the 26th, 1731, at Great Berkhampstead in 
Hertfordshire, and having lived for thirty years of his life 
•either in or near the little town of Olney, which both by 
road and rail is easily accessible from Bedford for a day's 
•excursion. It is a quaint old place, and the neighbourhood 
about it is exceedingly picturesque. I would recommend 
any of you who have not been there to avail yourselves, 
when you can, of an opportunity of paying it a visit. 
The poet's earliest years were passed in Berkhampstead, 

^ Read at Kempston near Bedford, in the village school-room, 
October 14th, 1883. 
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of which his father was the rector. He was a highljr 
sensitive child, abnormally intelligent, and somewhat deli- 
cate in health. Though only six years old when he lost his. 
mother, he grieved as sadly at his bereavement as if he- 
had been considerably older. Evidence of this is given in 
his poem entitled " My Mother's Picture." 

" My mother I when I learned that thou wast dead, 
Say, wast thou conscious of the tears I shed ? 
Hover'd thy spirit o'er thy sorrowing son, , 
Wretch even then, life's journey just begun ? 
Perhaps thou gavest me, though unfelt, a kiss ; 
Perhaps a tear, if souls can weep in bliss — 
Ah, that maternal smile ! — ^it answers — ^Yes. 
I heard the bell toU'd on thy burial day, 
I saw the hearse that bore thee slow away, 
And turning from my nursery window drew 
A long, long sigh, and wept a last adieu I " 

Certainly one distinguishing trait in Cowper's character,, 
and a very honourable one, was his affection for his parents,, 
and especially for his mother. During the whole of his 
life he retained the most loving recollection of her. Speak- 
ing of the constant and sedulous anxiety that she manifested 
for his happiness and welfare when he was dwelling as a: 
tiny boy beneath the old familiar roof of his father's par- 
sonage, he says, in the poem from which I have just 
quoted, 

" The record fair. 
That memory keeps of all thy kindness there, 
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Still outlives many a storm, that has effaced 
A thousand other themes less deeply traced." 

Thus early, and thus, indelibly, may a child's mind be 
impressed by the care of a good mother. Of no truth was. 
Cowper more convinced than of this. Hence he consis- 
tently held that, as regards the formation of our characters,, 
the first influences that surround us are momentous. 

" 'Tis granted, and no plainer truth appears. 
Our most important are our earliest years : 
The mind, impressible and soft, with ease 
Imbibes and copies what she hears and sees. 
And through life's labyrinth hold fast the clew 
That education gives her, false or true." 

Well ; such was Cowper*s mother. He reverenced, too,, 
the memory of his father. 

" My boast is not that I deduce my birth 
From loins enthroned, and rulers of the earth ; 
But higher far my proud pretensions rise — 
The son of parents passed into the skies." 

That Cowper, springing from such parents, should have 
been, as he was, a man of deep and ardent piety, is no* 
wonder. But whatever qualities of mind he may have 
derived from his father, it is principally, I conceive, fron> 
his mother that he inherited his soft and kindly disposition^ 
and perhaps, too, that nervous sensitiveness, and that con- 
stitutional liability to mental depression, which saddened a 
great j)ortion of his days. 
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When he was about seyen years of ag^e his father sent 
Ihim to a large boarding school at a place called Market 
Street in Hertfordshire, some seven or eight miles distant 
irom his home. But one less fitted for the rough kind of 
life that in those days prevailed at this educational seminary 
•could not possibly have been found. Whatever opinion 
imight have been formed of him by the masters, he was 
never popular with the boys. They looked upon him as 
spiritless, and shunned his company ; and he, 00 his part, 
was only too ready to shun theirs. Thus, in a midst of a 
crowd of schoolboys, his life, to a great extent, was a life 
of solitude. And a life, too, of no small misery ; for what 
with sneers from the lips, and 'thumps from the fists, of ill- 
natured bullies, during the three or four years that he was 
a scholar at Market Street school, he spent a very wretched 
time of it. 

After this, in consequence of inflammation of the eyes, 
he was removed to a house of a female oculist — a quack 
•doctress of some celebrity. But, although he remained for 
two years under her roof, he derived small benefit from 
her treatment. 

At the age of thirteen or fourteen he was sent to school 
^t Westminster, where he caught the smallpox. Though 
a bad malady, it proved, in his case, a good remedy, since 
at did for him what the oculist had failed to do, and cured 
him of his weakness of vision. 

His life at Westminster, though happier than at the 
school at Market Street, was by no means to his liking. 
His '* Tirocinium ; or, a Review of Schools " is a plain con- 
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fession of this. Indeed, he derived from his school experi- 
ences an utter aversion to large boarding* schools, which, 
during the rest of his life, he never got over. He became 
possessed by such a morbid — I may almost say, such an 
insane — ^hatred of them that he vilified them in extravagant 
terms. Thus he writes : — 

" Would you your son should be a sot or dunce, 
Lascivious, headstrong, or all these at once ; 
That in good time the stripling's finish 'd taste 
For loose expense, and fashionable waste, 
Should prove your ruin, and his own at last ; 
Train him in public with a mob of boys. 
Childish in mischief only and in noise. 
Else of a mannish growth, and five in ten 
In infidelity and lewdness men. 
There shall he learn, ere sixteen winters old. 
That authors are most useful pawn'd or sold ; 
That pedantry is all that schools impart, 
But taverns teach the knowledge of the heart. 
Schools, unless discipline were doubly strong. 
Detain their adolescent charge too long ; 
The management of tiroes of eighteen 
Is difficult ; their punishment obscene. 
The stout, tall captain, whose superior size 
The minor heroes view with envious eyes. 
Becomes their pattern, upon whom they fix 
Their whole attention, and ape all his tricks. 
His pride, that scorns to obey or to submit. 
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With them is courage ; his effrontery wit ; 

His wild excursions, window-breaking feats, 

Robbery of gardens, quarrels in the streets, 

His hairbreath 'scapes, and all his daring schemes. 

Transport them, and are made their favourite themes* 

In little bosoms such achievements strike 

A kindred spark : they burn to do the like." 

He asserts that, although some, by possibility, may go 
through a public school career with uncontaminated morals 
— and certainly he is himself an example of having done 
so — they are very singular exceptio ns. 

" And if it chance, as sometimes chance it will. 
That though school-bred the boy be virtuous still. 
Such rare exceptions, shining in the dark. 
Prove, rather than impeach, the just remark ; 
As here and there a twinkling star descried 
Serves but to show how black is all beside.'* 

Cowper advocates private tuition as preferable to that 
of a great school. No doubt for him it would have been 
so ; but for healthy boys in general I am convinced that no 
better training can be found to fit them for the world's 
struggles than is to be obtained in a good public school. 
The poet's prejudices against the schools of his period are 
easily explained. He had found his life in two of them 
very far from pleasant. Certainly, too, they were very 
far then from being anything like the excellent scholastic 
institutions that we are familiar with now, and needed a 
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thorough reformation. However, notwithstanding- the 
many hanlships that he may have endured at Westminster, 
I cannot help believing that he derived a much greater 
Amount of benefit from the capital classical education that 
he got there than he was himself aware of, and am inclined 
to imagine that had he lived in these days, instead of when 
he did, he would probably have praised the years of his 
school-life as the happiest years of his existence. 

It is strange how totally parents sometimes misunder- 
stand the genius of their children. No doubt, had Cowper 
been qualified by nature for the profession of the law, he 
had, from his high legal connexions, better prospects of 
advancement than hundreds of others. His father saw 
this, and, therefore, urged him to adopt it. Hence, when 
he left Westminster at eighteen, he was articled for three 
years to a Lopdon attorney, and afterwards, with a view 
to the bar, took up his quarters in the Temple. But for 
this line of life he was constitutionally unfitted, and it ought 
never to have been pressed upon his choice. 

When twenty-five years old, and resident in chambers, 
he lost his father. About the same time he had the mis- 
fortune to be crossed in love. He had courted a fair 
cousin of his, Theodora Jane Cowper, and had won her 
affections ; but her father, being opposed to cousins mar- 
rying, refused his consent to their union. Thus the matter 
ended to Cowper's inexpressible sorrow. Had he become 
a married man — and no one surely would have made a 
more devoted husband — how different might have been his 
subsequent history I Toiling for a rising family, and with 
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a good wife to'cheer him up, the chances are that he would 
have escaped insanity, but that, to the loss of posterity, he 
would never have been heard of as a poet. Poor fellow t 
he became, after this, more and more morbidly melancholy,, 
until at last his reason was thrown so completely off its 
balance that, in 1 763, when he was thirty-two years of 
age, he had to be removed to the house of a physician at 
St. Albans to be cured of his mental disorder, and never 
afterwards resumed a legal career. 

In 1765 he was pretty thoroughly recovered. Hence, 
quitting St. Albans, he took lodgings in the town of 
Huntingdon. He did not, however, long remain in lodg- 
ings. Mr. Unwin, a clergyman of the place, taking a great 
liking to him, persuaded him to board in his house. This 
suited Cowper admirably, and contributed greatly to the 
complete restoration of his health. For the kindness that 
was shown him by Mr. Unwin and his wife he ever felt the 
most lively gratitude. 

But Cowper was not destined to continue long in Hun* 
tingdon. Mr. Unwin dying from the effects of a fall froni 
his horse, his widow had to seek another place of residence. 
She made up her mind to leave Huntingdon, and take up^ 
her abode in Olney, having been advised to do so by the 
Rev. John Newton, who was curate of the place. Cowper 
resolved to follow her example. Hence. his removal ia 
1 796 to Olney, where he lived for the twenty succeeding 
years. The house he occupied is still to be seen in the 
Market-place. In Cowper's days it had a large garden^ 
behind it, at the end of which stood a very quaint little 
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summer-house, built by Cowper himself, and in which he 
composed a good deal of his poetry. The summer-house 
has been carefully preserved much as the poet left it, and 
is an object of considerable interest Xo tourists. The 
Olney Hymns ^ joint compositions of Cowper and Newton^ 
were mostly written at this period. 

The poet had now enjoyed a long interval of happiness 
and lucidity of mind when a circumstance happened which 
brought back his former depression. He had been present 
at the death-bed of his brother, the Rev. John Cowper, in 
Caius Colloge, Cambridge, and allowed his thoughts to 
dwell so morbidly upon it that his head became again 
deranged. For a whole year or more he remained in a 
condition of the most abject misery, regarding himself as 
an outcast from the favour of Heaven, and doomed to 
inevitable damnation. 

After this his health gradually improved, owing entirely^ 
it is said, to the good and kindly influence over him of Mrs. 
Unwin. She induced him to take an interest in animals^ 
and so, for the sake of beguiling his time, and diverting 
his reflections from melancholy musings, he bought and 
tamed a leveret. He tells us, 

" I kept him for his humour's sake. 
For he would oft beguile 
My heart from thoughts that made it ache. 
And force me to a smile." 

He kept afterwards two other hares, and wrote a graphic 
account, which was inserted iii the Gentleman^ s Magazine, of 
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their singular sagacity, and of the unfailing amusement 
they afforded him. 

It was not till 1780, when he was approaching the age 
oi fifty, that he again took seriously to literary work. P'or 
^several years from that time forward he pursued it vigor- 
ously, and with such beneficial effect to his intellectual 
health, that he was better probably in mind, if not in body, 
than he had been at any previous period. In March, 1 781, 
we find him busily occupied in preparing for the press 
Table Talk, The Progress of Error, Truth, and Expostu- 
lation. A preface was written for them by his friend and 
neighbour, the Rev. John Newton, and they were published, 
together with several other of his poems, at the beginning 
of the ensuing year. 

Cowper's longest original work. The Task, composed, 
■contrary to his usual custom, in blank verse, was brought 
out in 1785. What his clever contemporary, Hannah 
More, thought of the merit of so many of his poems as had 
hitherto appeared, it may be worth while here to mention. 
In a letter from London to her sister, in February, 1 786, 
•she writes : — " The best pleasure I have found for a long 
time is to sit over a great fire and read Cowper's poems. 
I am enchanted with this poet ; his images so natural and 
so much his own I Such an original and philosophic thinker ! 
Such genuine Christianity ! and such a divine simplicity I 
but very rambling, and the order not very lucid. He 
seems to put down every thought as it arises, and never to 
retrench or alter anything.'* 

In 1786 Cowper left Olney, and lived for the next nine 
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years of his life, at the neighbouring^ village of Weston 
Underwood, as a tenant of Sir John Throckmorton. The 
house he dwelt in remains much as it was in the poet's 
<lays, and it is interesting to notice, in the room which was 
the poet's bedroom, lines, even now quite legible, which he 
wrote with a lead pencil on the window shutters nearly a 
century ago ! 

In this abode he wrote many of his Minor Poems, and 
also his Translation of Homer, to which he devoted five 
laborious years, and published by subscription in 1791. 
He regarded it as one of his best works, just as Milton 
considered his Paradise Regained to be superior to his 
Paradise Lost. However, it would have been better pro- 
bably for his sanity x)f mind, and perhaps, too, for his 
reputation, had he left translation alone, and entirely 
confined himself to expressing, in a picturesque and poetical 
form, his own simple ideas. In this his excellence consisted. 

In 1787 he appears to have had a slight relapse into his 
former state of mental depression. However, it speedily 
passed off, and left him, apparently, but little the worse 
for it. But not so a later attack, which occurred in 1 794. 
From that time forward he was in continually failing 
health. In 1796 he went with Mrs. Unwin — now partially 
paralysed, and a confirmed invalid — for change of air and 
scene to Norfolk, but went never to return. Mrs. Unwin 
died in 1796 at East Dereham, and three years and a half 
after, on the 25th of April, 1800, at the age of 68, he there 
died himself, and was buried in East Dereham church. 

Such is a cursory memoir of this afflicted poet. He was 
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preeminently, as I remarked at the outset, a poet of piety ? 
but his claims also to be regarded as a poet of nature are 
by no means inconsiderable. Goldwin Smith correcdy 
describes him as " a close observer and truthful painter of 
nature," and says that in this respect ''he challenges, 
comparison with Thomson." He professes himself that 
his love of nature is heartfelt. " Thou knowest," says he, 

"My praise of nature most sincere, 
And that my raptures are not conjured up 
To serve occasions of poetic pomp. 
But genuine." 

He calls himself " a poet fond of nature," recdhimends; 
" her slighted works " to people's " admiring view," and; 
speaks of himself as "enamoured of sequestered scenes^ 
and charmed with rural Beauty." He says, 

" The tide of life, swift always in its course. 
May run in cities with a brisker force. 
But nowhere with a current so serene. 
Or half as clear as in a rural scene." 

He infinitely prefers nature to art. 

" The achievements of art may amuse, 
May even our wonder excite ; 
But groves, hills, and valleys diffuse 
A lasting — a sacred — delight." 

He appeals to nature for inspiration. 

" O Nature I whose Elysian scenes disclose 
His bright perfections, at whose will they rose,. 
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Next to that Power who formed thee and sustains 
Be thou the great inspirer of my strains." 

Nature, indeed, to him was full of divine teaching. He 
points out, again and again, that 

" Nature employed in her allotted place 
Is handmaid to the purposes of grace." 

And he loved 

" To trace in Nature's most minute design 
The signature and stamp of power divine." 

He beholds in tiny insects, as he views them through a 
microscope, 

" Contrivance intricate, expressed with ease. 
Where unassisted sight no beauty sees." 

Suppose such minute creatures — mere ants, or midges, 
or cheese-mites, for example — enlarged to the dimensions 
of an elephant, what awfully terrible monsters they would 
be ! As the poet says, 

" Their shape would make them, had they bulk and size. 
More hideous foes than fancy can devise ; 
With helmet-heads and dragon scales adorned. 
The mighty myriads now securely scorned 
Would mock the majesty of man's high birth. 
Despise his bulwarks and unpeople earth." 

The music of nature was to his ears the grandest music 
in the world — that of the winds and waves, and woods and 
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waterfalls, and that, too, often thousand feathered warblers 
*' whose notes nice-fingered art must emulate in vain." 

His love of animals amounted almost to a passion. He 
had at one time five rabbits, three hares, two guinea-pigs, 
a magpie, a jay, a starling, two goldfinches, two canary 
birds, several cats, two dogs and a squirrel. The sight of 
animals enjoying life was delightful to him. Thus he says, 

" The heart is hard in nature, and unfit 
For human fellowship, as being void 
Of sympathy, and therefore dead alike 
To love and friendship both, that is not pleased 
With sight of animals enjoying life. 
Nor feels their happiness augment his own. 
The bounding fawn that darts across the glade 
When none pursues, through mere delight of heart. 
And spirits buoyant with excess of glee ; 
The horse as wanton, and almost as fleet, 
That skims the spacious meadow at full speed. 
Then stops, and snorts, and throwing high his heels. 
Starts to the voluntary race again ; 
The very kine that gambol at high noon, 
The total herd receiving first from one 
That leads the dance a summons to be gay. 
Though wild their strange vagaries, and uncouth 
Their efforts, yet resolved with one consent 
To give such act and utterance as they may 
To ecstasy too big to be suppressed — 
These, and a thousand images of bliss, 
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With which kind nature graces every scene 
Where cruel man defeats not her design, 
Impart to the benevolent, who wish 
All that are capable of pleasure pleased, 
A far superior happiness to theirs — 
The comfort of a reasonable joy.*' 

He imagined the Garden of Eden to have been full of 
animals — "all happy,*' and regarded cruelty to animals 
as a crime which would call down the retribution of Heaven. 
He says, 

" I would not enter on my list of friends 
(Though graced with polished manners and fine sense. 
Yet wanting sensibility) the man 
Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm." 

However, he did not like vipers, and on one occasion, 
when his favourite tom-cat was in ' danger of being stung 
by a reptile of that venomous description, he says, 

'* Filled with heroic ardour at the sight. 
And fearing every moment he would bite. 
And rob our household of our only cat 
That was of age to combat with a rat. 
With outstretched hoe I slew him at the door. 
And taught him never to come there no morey 

He points us to animals for moral instruction. 

" Learn we might, if not too proud to stoop 
To quadruped instructors, many a good 
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And useful quality, and virtue too, 
Rarely exemplified among* ourselves ; 
Attachment never to be weaned or changed 
By any change of fortune ; proof alike 
Against unkindness, absence, and neglect ; 
Fidelity that neither bribe nor threat 
Can move or warp ; and gratitude for small 
And trivial favours, lasting as the life. 
And glistening even in the dying eye." 

Familiar with rural sights and doings, he was abundantly 
furnished with poetical comparisons. Thus, in a very 
pretty "poetical epistle" addressed to his friend. Lady 
Austen — at whose suggestion he is said to have penned the 
Task, and that most humorous production of his, John 
Gilpin — he compares their friendship to a beautiful flower 
which had expanded from a tiny bud in a manner that 
neither he or she could ever have anticipated i — 

" Say, Anna, had you never known 
The beauties of a rose full blown. 
Could you, though luminous your eye. 
By looking on the bud descr}% 
Or guess with a prophetic power. 
The future splendour of the flower ? 
Not that I deem or mean to call 
Friendship a blessing cheap or small. 
But merely to remark that ours. 
Like some of nature's sweetest flowers, 
Rose from a seed of tiny size. 
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That seemed to promise no such prize. 

A transient visit intervening, 

And made almost without a meaning, 

Produced a friendship, then begun, 

That has cemented us in one, 

And placed it in our power to prove, 

By long fidelity and love. 

That Solomon has wisely spoken, 

' A threefold cord is not soon broken. ' " 

We talk of miracles. But, says Cowper, 

" What prodigies can power divine perform 
More grand than it produces year by year. 
And all in sight of inattentive man ? 
Familiar with th6 effect we slight the cause, 
And in the constancy of nature's course. 
The regular return of genial months. 
And renovation of a faded world. 
See nought to wonder at." 

That Cowper was a thorough lover of nature, and 
worthy, too, of being entitled a poet of nature, has, I think, 
now been sufficiently shown. That he was a scientific 
naturalist cannot be asserted. He had a low opinion of the 
•calculations of geologists who 

** Drill and bore 
The solid earth, and from the strata there 
Extract a register." 

Conclusions of theirs, now universally accepted, he re- 
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garded as extravagant, as did, indeed, most of the learned 
people of his time. In erudition he was certainly by no 
means in advance of his contemporaries. The inquiries of 
astronomers respecting the origin of worlds, speculating,, 
as they did, 

" Whence the stars, why some are fixed, 
And planetary some," 

he thought presumptuous. Even with botany he had but 
a very superficial acquaintance. He knew, however, enough 
of nature's marvels to excite his utmost admiration, and 
although he could not perceive such "sermons in stones " as 
we can plainly enough discern now, he perceived, I think, 
far more clearly than most of us, that there are " tongues 
in trees, books in running brooks, and good in everything."" 
The firm conviction of his heart was — 

" There lives and works 
A soul in all things, and that soul is God." 

Cowper, I have said, was not a scientific naturalist. Had 
he been so I have no doubt at all that, being a man of 
deeply religious cast of mind, the impression which the 
wonders of nature made upon him, great as it was, would 
have increased enormously. We have seen that he pooh- 
poohed geology. I cannot, however, think he would have 
done so had he lived at the present time. No ; poet as he 
was, I can well believe that it would have delighted him ; 
for what a tale of marvels it unfolds, written, not on rolls 
of parchment, or printed in the perishable folios of a 
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library, but inscribed in indelible characters on tables of 
enduring stone ! Ordinary history will carry our thoughts 
back to the events of a few centuries ago ; but here — as. 
no one who has a scientific acquaintance with geology can 
for a moment doubt — we have, sculptured on the rocks, a 
record of thousands of millenniums! Representing, as. 
I do here to-day, at your request, the Bedfordshire 
Natural History Society, I draw your attention to this.. 
Truth is stranger than fiction, people say. No one, as- 
suredly, who has mastered geology can doubt it. Indeed,, 
it reads almost like a romance, and is really a most fasci- 
nating study. You go out for a country walk, and yotfc 
pick up the fossil of a shell. Wliat does it tell you? Why 
it tells you, of course, that the ground you are now standing 
upon in the centre of England, was once at the bottom of 
the sea. Indeed, the more you reflect on the matter, the 
more you will be convinced that such was really the case ; 
for not only have you the testimony of innumerable fossif 
shells, but moreover, in every gravel-pit in the land, hun- 
dreds and thousands of pebbles, which must have been, 
rounded and smoothed by means of the constant and 
long continued action of the tide, bear incontestable witness 
to the fact. 

Or again, passing through a railway cutting, or viewing 
the cliffs on the sea-shore, you recognise that the rocks, 
are formed of a succession of layers which geologists call 
strata. Now these layers are very multitudinous, and were- 
each of them deposited slowly and gradually at the botton* 
of an ocean bed. Of what enormous periods of time do. 
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they tell us I If these strata could be piled up horizontally, 
one above another, in an orderly way, they would comprise 
^ thickness of a dozen miles or more. Surely, the ages 
during which the formations were in process of consolida- 
tion altogether baffle computation. And then, at the 
botfom of them all, come the vast plutonic rocks, whose 
unstratified boulders every here and there crop up above 
the surface of the land, telling us of a time when the globe 
we inhabit was in a state of incandescence, and glowing in 
'brilliancy like the sun I Could we behold the solar system 
as it was at that distant period, how magnficent would be 
the spectacle I What a tale, again, do these old layers 
tell us of what happened during later millenniums, when 
there were boiling seas, volcanoes burning everywhere, 
and skies ablaze with lurid redness ! What a picture, too, 
do they give us of monstrous animals and gigantic trees, 
of which there now exist only the most pigmy represen- 
tatives ! Thus, in very truth, the Record of the Rocks is 
the most marvellous of romances. Sensible men, like the 
poet Cowper, repudiated its strange revelations as idle 
•dreams, and when told by geologists that in ancient times, 
tropical plants grew in the arctic regions, and that lizards 
much larger than crocodiles formerly inhabited the vallej^ 
•of what is now Great Britain, they merely laughed at them. 
Such statements appeared to them so outrageously absurd 
that they rejected them without further thought. And yet 
what man or woman of average information would venture 
to deny them now ? 

Cowper, again, devotedly fond of animals as he was, had 
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but a scanty knowledge of zoology. Indeed, until the days 
of Darwin, no theory had been broached which adequately 
cemented its mass of facts. There can be little doubt, 
however, that, could Cowper have watched the ways of his 
pets by the light of modem science, it would have enhanced 
the interest that he took in them in a high degree. 

And so with regard to plants. Had Cowper been a 
botanist, he would have seen marvels in plants and flowers 
of which, as it was, he had no conception. Often and often 
iiad he plucked water lilies on the Ouse, and yet the thought 
had never occurred to his mind how singularly the water- 
lily is adapted by providence to its watery habitat — its 
leaves having their stomata on their upper surface, and 
not, as other leaves have, on their lower. Such facts, we 
^re told, are to be explained by evolution. So they may 
be ; but I add most emphatically — ^by evolution, directed 
by intelligence. 

And now it is high time that I should bring this paper to 
^ conclusion, and I will do so by impressing upon you the 
advantage of studying natural history in a systematic way, 
<ind not merely to content yourselves with having a slipshod 
knowledge of it. It is better to know only a little of it 
thoroughly than a great deal superficially ; better to mas- 
ter a single one of its branches than to have but a vague 
knowledge of all. The more you become acquainted with 
natural history, the more pleasure it will afford you. Study 
it, however, as every true naturalist does, not merely in 
treatises which you may have in your bookshelves, but in 
l^Jature's grand volume, which is daily opened by the sun- 
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shine to every dweller in the land. The purest religion is 
to be found in it, the finest poetry, the most sublime phiU 
osophy, the most wonderful history, and the soundest 
wisdom for our guidance in practical life. Every man 
should study it, and, so far as he is able, should study it 
thoroughly and well. " It may safely be affirmed," says 
Dr. W. B. Carpenter, " that Natural History is capable of 
affording more to interest and instruct, more to refresh 
and relax the well-disposed mind, on a very slight ac- 
quaintance with it, than any other pursuit." Pope says> 
Study Homer. Others will say. Study Shakspeare, or 
Milton, or Wordsworth, or Lyell, or Sowerby. I would,, 
however, rather say, as applicable to all without any excep- 
tion whatever. Study Nature. Drink from the pure fountain 
from whence these men principally drew the waters o£ 
their inspiration. 

" Be Nature's works your study and delight.' 
Read them by day, and meditate by night." 
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AMONGST the minor stars, during- her day and gen- 
eration, in the firmament of polite literature few 
shone with a more pleasing lustre than Mrs. Hannah More. 
Both for her popularity as an authoress, and for her labours, 
as a philanthropist, she is deserving of honourable remem- 
brance. Her books, it is true, are now comparatively 
neglected, and her deeds of charity well nigh forgotten. 
Still, for all that, the world is all the better for her having 
lived. As little streams feed mighty rivers, so humble 
workers like Hannah More help on human progress. 

Her father, Mr. Jacob More, was a schoolmaster in the 
parish of Stapleton, near Bristol, and was the descendant 
of ancestors who, in the days of the civil war, had embraced 
the side of Cromwell. Her mother was the daughter of a 
neighbouring farmer, and a woman df unusual intelligence. 

They had five children, all girls — Mary, Elizabeth^ 
Sarah, Hannah, and Martha. Hannah, the fourth of 
them, with whose history we are concerned, was born in 
1745. As a child she was mentally precocious, but physi- 
cally weak. Hence her father, like a judicious parent^ 
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prudently curtailed her studies, and compelled her to devote 
to out-door amusements a large proportion of her time. 

The five sisters were girls of spirit, and not least so the 
three elder ones. These latter, as time went on, realising 
how straitened were their father's means, and that they 
would all be but poorly off in the world if they did not do 
something to gain a livelihood, formed the courageous 
resolution of establishing a school, and so of sparing their 
father the expense of their maintenance. With this praise- 
worthy object in view Mary, the eldest girl, induced her 
father to send her to a French school in Bristol, where she 
acquired an accurate knowledge of the French language, 
and a good store of varied information, which, on her 
return home at the end of every week, she diligently 
imparted to her sisters. Thus they qualified themselves 
for their future work, and in 1757, aided by their parents, 
who viewed their scheme with favour, rented a commodious 
house in Bristol, and forthwith commenced school -keeping 
on their own account — having their younger sisters, Hannah 
and Martha, amongst their first pupils, and afterwards as 
their partners and assistants. Their school proved a most 
successful undertaking from the very first, and enabled the 
sisters, two and thirty years later, to retire from their 
labours with an ample competence. 

Hannah More very early displayed a talent for literary 
composition, and, in 1762, when only seventeen years of 
age, wrote and published a pastoral drama entided ** The 
Search after Happiness," intending it to be learnt for 
recitation by the pupils of the school. It was a stilted and 
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immature production, relating- how four young ladies, re- 
joicing in the fantastic names of Euphelia, Cleora, Pastorella 
and Laurinda, who had long been vainly pursuing happi- 
ness, are introduced by Florella, a young shepherdess, to 
the cottage of a grave old dame called Urania, who, on 
their approaching her lowly domicile, accosted them thus— 

" Tell me, ye gentle nymphs, the reason tell 
Which brings such guests to grace my humble cell.'* 

To this they reply — 

" 'Tis happiness we seek : oh deign to tell 
Where the coy fugitive delights to dwell." 

The substance of the advice which the ancient matron 
^ives them is this — 

" In vain, ye fair, from place to place ye roam 
For that true peace which must be found at home ; 
Nor change of fortune nor of work can give 
The bliss you seek which in the soul must live: 
Then look no more abroad, in your own breast 
Seek the true seat of happiness and rest." 

In making Urania give utterance to the wise doctrine 
that happiness is to be sought for within us rather than 
without, the youthful writer, I think, evidentiy derived her 
inspiration from the following familiar lines — 

" If solid happiness we prize 
Within ourselves this jewel lies. 
And they are fools that roam. 

w 
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■ : * 

This world has nothing to bestow. 
From our own selves our joys must flow. 
And peace begins at home." 

The resemblance between the two passages seems too^ 
close to be casual. But, whether so or not, the words just 
quoted are surely worthy of repetition, and convey a very 
wholesome lesson. 

During the few years that Hannah More was engaged 
with her sisters in conducting the school at Bristol, she 
acquired a considerable knowledge of Latin, Spanish, and 
Italian, and in order to improve herself in the last named 
language, translated into English several of the poems of 
Metastasio. Out of an opera by this eminent dramatic 
writer, entitled " Regulus," she compiled a tragedy, which^ 
she named " The Inflexible Captive," and got it acted ia 
the theatre at Bath. However, as the plot of the play 
was in no respect her own, all that need be said about her 
performance is that it indicates that at this period she had 
mastered Italian, and could turn it with ease and fidelity 
into fluent English. 

But Hannah More was not destined to continue perma- 
nently with her sisters. A middle-aged gentleman of the 
name of Turner, happening to have two young cousins at 
the school, invited them to spend their holidays with him 
at his house in Bath ; at the same time requesting them to- 
bring with them for companionship one or two of their 
particular friends. This the girls were forward to do, and 
their choice fell on their favourite teachers Hannah and 
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Martha-^familiarly called Miss Patty— More, who were 
g-lad enough to avail themselves of an opportunity of en- 
joying a pleasant sojourn away from their Bristol dwelling- 
' place. It resulted for Hannah More in a matrimonial 
engagement. Mr. Turner was delighted with her manners, 
conversation, and appearance, and before the end of the 
vacation had offered her marriage. Now, Mr. Turner 
being more than forty, and rather a namby-pamby sort of 
man, whilst Hannah, full of brightness and vivacity, was 
but twenty.two, it is hardly likely that, on so short an 
acquaintance, she could have formed for him any very 
ardent attachment. Indeed, there can be little doubt that 
she entertained towards him no real affection. Never- 
theless, as Mr. Turner was rich, and Hannah was poor^ 
though we cannot admire her for it, we may forgive her 
for accepting his proposal. Mr. Turner, however, being 
sufficiently old to reflect twice about the matter, came ere 
long to the conclusion that he had made a blunder. Time 
after time did he put off the wedding day, until at last 
Hannah, growing tired of his procrastination, resolved that 
their compact should be ended. 

That amends were due from Mr. Turner to Hannah 
More for his breach of promise is undoubted ; for, other 
reasons apart, her engagement to him had led her to retire 
from her partnership in the school, so that pecuniarily she 
was a loser by il. Mr. Turner was quite conscious of this, 
and consequently he offered her compensation. This at 
first she indignantly refused, though afterwards, overruled 
by the counsel of her friends, she allowed a sum of money 
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to be settled by him upon her, of which from time to time 
she duly received the interest. Moreover, it is to be said 
also to his credit that he left her at his death a legacy of 
a thousand pounds. Thus, it must reasonably be admitted 
that, all things considered, he atoned pretty amply for his 
folly. 

If Miss Hannah More felt some regret at losing the 
prospect of a wealthy husband, her disappointment was 
ephemeral. She very soon forgot it, and, going with 
her sister Patty to London, enjoyed herself thoroughly. It 
was her first visit there, and she appreciated it consequently 
all the more. The sisters saw together all the sights they 
could, and were amongst the number of invited guests, at 
the grandest party they had ever been to in their lives, 
at the house of Sir Joshua Reynolds. 

In 1774 Miss Hannah More was in London again, 
having this time for her companion her sister Sally. They 
went together to Drury Lane Theatre, where they saw 
Garrick acting in the character of King Lear. To their 
great delight they were introduced to him by a friend 
afterwards, and were invited the next day to visit him at 
his house in the Adelphi. Here, amongst others, they met 
Mrs. Montagu, a literary lady of distinction and star of 
the Blue Stocking Club. Another day, at the house of Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, they encountered Dr. Johnson, who took 
a great fancy to them, and asked them to visit him in Bolt 
Court. This they did a few days afterwards, when Miss 
Reynolds, who accompanied them, introduced them to 
Edmund Burke, who happened to be calling at the time. 
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She vbited London again with her sister Sally the year 
following. On her return home afterwards she wrote a 
poetical piece entitled " Sir Eldred of the Bower." It was 
a tale of jealousy culniiinaling in murder, and designed 
to convey this moral lesson — 

The deadliest wounds with which we bleed 

Our crimes inflict alone ; 
Man's mercies from God's hand proceed. 

His miseries from his own. 

It was published, together with another poem entitled 
" The Bleeding Rock," and met with some share of atten- 
tion. 

In 1776 she was staying in London with the Garrick^, 
and whilst there her sisters in Bristol were honoured by a 
visit from* Dr. Johnson and his friend Boswell. She was 
with the ^Garricks again during the following year, and 
was encouraged by Garrick to try her hand at writing a 
play adapted to the London stage. This was the origin of 
her tragedy entitled "Percy," which, in 1777, was pro- 
duced at Covent Garden. It was eminently successful, 
and Hannah More realised by it a considerable sum of 
money ; but as a work of art it was defective in many 
ways. The incidents in it are too cramped, and it contains 
at least one glaring inconsistency. Thus it is said of the 
heroine Elwina, 

" She called upon her father, called him cruel," 

for compelling her against her will to marry Douglas. 
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Yet, notwithstanding this, a little while after Elwina is 
made to say that she never called him cruel at all. Ad- 
dressing- her father, she exclaims, 

" Did I reproach thee ? did I call thee cruel ? 
No ; I endured it all, and wearied Heaven 
To bless that father who destroyed my peace." 

But then again, in perfect contrast to all this, she speaks 
of her father thus, 

" My barbarous father forced me to dissolve 
The tender vows himself had bid me form. 
He dragged ftie trembling, dying, to the altar : 
I sighed, I struggled, fainted, and — complied." 

" Percy " has certainly some fine passages in it, yet is 
hardly to be pronounced a work of genius. And the same 
is to be said of her next and last tragedy, " The Fatal 
Falsehood," a story of domestic woes, which she was 
engaged in writing at the end of the year 1778, and had 
almost completed in the following January, when Mrs. 
Garrick, who had just lost her husband, and deeply felt 
his death, in conveying to her the sad news of her bereave*. 
ment, requested her companionship at once. Hence she 
started off without delay for London, to visit and console 
her sorrowing friend, and remained with her for several 
months, partly at her house in the Adelphi, but chiefly at 
her country residence at Hampton. Shortly after this The 
Fatal Falsehood was acted at Covent Garden, and, although 
lacking the popularity of her previous play, was received 
with a fair degree of favour. 
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But Hannah More's play-going and play- writing were 
•destined now to terminate. She gjew serious, and became 
increasingly possessed by the conviction that she was 
wasting her existence in frivolous 'pursuits. The pomps 
^nd vanities of the world in which she had hitherto indulged 
^he cotild no longer enjoy with an easy conscience. They 
palled upon her taste, and she viewed them as profane 
4ind sinful. Her pleasure in them ceased, and, to her credit 
be it said, she had the courage to renounce them alto- 
:gether. 

However, her condemnation of the stage — ^in the preface 
that she wrote for the final edition of her plays, which, if 
•she really thought dramatic performances of so immoral a 
tendency as she avows, she ought most certainly to have 
suppressed — is far too sweeping. Theatres do but reflect 
the taste and opinions of the people who frequent them. 
So do churches. Why should they be abolished for that ? 
Surely, the advance of culture may safely be relied on to 
improve them. Indeed, it has done so already. Such 
-vulgar jests as Shakspeare occasionally stooped to, in order 
to suit the temper of the age he lived in, are happily, in 
these days, obsolete in decent company; and, although 
welcomed then by ladies and gallants with roars of laughter 
•and rounds of applause, are regretfully regarded now as 
marring the productions of his pen. His glory, however, 
is no more obscured by a few blemishes than is the sun by 
-spots. He is supreme among poets, and is likely at present 
sto remain so. What prodigies of mental intelligence may 
fee brought into existence in the future through the process 
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of evolution which, according to men of science, has per- 
formed such marvels is the past, it is of course impossible 
for us with any definiteness to foresee. Perhaps a star 
may arise te eclipse Shakspeare. Who knows ? As yet, 
however, amongst the numerous stars — and some of them: 
very bright ones — which have risen and set in the poeticaF 
sky, no such a phenomenon has appeared. Shakspeare^ 
by universal acknowledgment, is still indisputably pre- 
eminent. 

But to return from this digression to Hannah More*. 
Becoming serious, she cultivated the friendship of those 
who were likeminded with herself. In 1 783 she published 
her Sacred Dramas, and also a poem on Sensibility. 
Amongst the former was a short piece entitled "The 
Reflections of King Hezekiah," containing the following 
very striking passage : — 

" What can I then expect from length of days? 
More wealth, more wisdom, pleasure, health or praise? 
More pleasure ! Hope not that, deluded king I 
For when did age increase of pleasure bring ? 
Is health of years prolonged the common boast? 
And dear-earned fame, is it not cheaply lost ? 
More wisdom ! that indeed were happiness ; 
That were a wish a King might well confess. 
But when did wisdom covet length of days. 
Or seek its bliss in pleasure, wealth, or praise ? 
No ; wisdom views with an indifferent eye ' 
All finite joys, all blessings born to die. 
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The soul on earth is an immortal gfuest, 
G>mpelled to starve at an unreal feast ; 
A spark which upward tends by nature's force, 
A stream diverted from its parent source, 
A drop dissevered from the boundless sea, 
A moment parted from eternity." 

Hannah More paid long visits almost every year to her 
friend Mrs. Garrick at Hampton. Whilst she was there 
in December, 1784, Dr. Johnson died at his house in Bolt 
Court, Fleet Street. The event made a deep impression 
on her mind, and in a letter to one of her sisters she gives 
a full account of what had been told her about his last 
moments, how, amongst other things, " he talked of his 
death and funeral at times with great composure," and 
" set, as it were, his dying seal to the profession of his life 
and the truth of Christianity.'' 

In 1785 Hannah More built a cottage for herself at 
Blagdon in the county of Somerset, and called it by the 
name of Cowslip Green. She had lately, in London, 
formed an acquaintance with the poet Cowper's excellent 
friend, the Reverend John Newton, who on leaving the 
curacy of Olney in 1 779, had become rector of the parish 
of St. Mary Woolnoth. Writing to Mr. Newton from 
Cowslip Green in 1787, she says of her new residence, *' It 
is about ten miles from Bristol on the Exeter road, has a 
great deal of very picturesque scenery about it, and is the 
most perfect little hermitage that can be conceived." She 
then goes on to tell him that the care of her garden gives 
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her employment, health, and spirits; but that, alas, although 
living- in rural rietirement, she feels herself excessively 
worldly. She adds, " I pass my time in intending to get 
the better of this, but life is passing away, and the reform 
never begins." She continues, ^* It is a very significant 
saying, though a very old one, of one of the Puritans that 
* Hell is paved with good intentions.' I sometimes tremble 
to think how large a square my procrastination alone may 
furnish to this tesselated pavement." 

She published at this time (i 787) an essay entitled "The 
Importance of the Manners of the Great to General 
Society." It had a rapid circulation, and went through a 
number of editions. And the same is to be said of a work 
of a similar description, "An Estimate of the Religion of 
the Fashionable World," which she brought out two years 
later. In the interval between these two publications she 
produced a poem entitled "The Black Slave Trade," as a 
small contribution to the cause of the liberation of the 
negroes which had then just begun to be agitated in 
England by William Wilberforce. 

At Christmas, 1879, Hannah More's four sisters, after 
more than thirty years of school-keeping, retired from 
their labours in Bristol, and went to reside in a commodious 
house which they had had built for them in Great Pulteney 
Street, Bath. Much of their time, too, they henceforth 
spent with their sister at Cowslip Green, especially Patty, 
the youngest of them, who was her peculiar favourite. 

John Newton, with his wife, visited her there in 1791, 
when all the sisters were together. He enjoyed his sojourn 
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much, and on his return home, in describing, in a letter to 
Hannah, the pleasure it had g^ven him, thus rhymingly 
-expressed his sense of the charms of the locality : — 

'* In Helicon could I my pen dip, 
I might attempt the praise of Mendip ; 
Were bards a hundred Td outstrip 'em, 
If equal to the theme of Shipham ; 
But harder still the task, I ween. 
To give its due to Cowslip Green." ' 

During this year, too, she was visited by Mr. and Mrs. 
Wilberforce, who set her mind running on the importance 
-of education. The result was that by vigorous efforts and 
lavish liberality, and in spite of most determined and dis- 
graceful opposition, she succeeded at length in establishing 
Sunday and week-day schools in a number of the Mendip 
villages, beginning with a Sunday school at Cheddar. She 
founded also in various parishes, to supplement the schools, 
benefit societies for poor women, with the object of assisting 
them in sickness, and of encouraging them in thrift and 
industry. 

In 1792, to counteract the revolutionary principles which 
were apparently spreading to England from the shores of 
France, 'she hastily wrote and published anonymously a 
popular tractate entitled '* Village Politics." It had an 
enormous sale. Roberts, her biographer, tells us that 
" numerous patriotic persons printed large editions of it at 
their own expense,'* and that " in London only many hun- 
-dred thousands were soon circulated." 
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The success of Vilagfe Politics induced her to embark in 
a larger venture in the same line of literature — ^namely, to 
publish every month three tracts, consisting* of stories, 
ballads and Sunday reading. She called them " Cheap 
Repository Tracts/' and as many as two millions of them 
were disposed of during the year that they were started. 
The style of the ballads may be exemplified by a quotation 
or two from one of them entitled, " The Lady and the Pye.'*" 
It tells us that— 

" A worthy squire of sober life 
Had a conceited, boasting wife," 

who asserted that, had she been Eve, she would never liave 
eaten the forbidden fruit. The squire resolved to put her 
to the test, and, with that object in view, had one day a 
number of the choicest dainties placed out in uncovered 
dishes on his dining-room table; giving her free permission 
to taste the contents of all of them. But one dish, and one 
dish only, was covered. That he most seriously and solemnly 
forbade her to open, and then left the room. 

Her curiosity was excited to the highest pitch. She said 
to herself— 

"TU look — oh no, I lose for ever 
If Fm betrayed, my husband's favour. 
I own I think is vastly hard. 
Nay tyranny, to be debarred." 

She next ordered off her servant : — 

"John, you may go, the wine's decanted; 
ril ring, or call you, when you're wanted.** 
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"Now left alone, she waits no longer ; 
Temptation presses more and stronger. 
* ril peep — the harm can ne'er be much, 
For though I peep I will not touch. 
Why I'm forbid to lift this cover 
One glance will tell, and then 'tis over. 
My husband's absent, so is John ; 
My peeping never can be known.' 
Trembling, she yielded to her wish. 
And raised the cover from the dish. 
She starts — for lo I an open pye 
From which six living sparrows fly. 
She calls, she screams, with wild surprise, 
' Haste John, and catch these birds,' she cries. 
John hears not ; but, to crown her shame. 
In at her call her husband came. 
Sternly he frowned, as thus he spoke. 
Thus is your vowed allegiance broke ; • 
Self-ignorance led you to believe 
You did not share the sin of Eve. 
Like hers, how blest was your condition I 
Like Heaven's, how small my prohibition I 
Yet you, though fed with every dainty. 
Sat pining in the midst of plenty.' " 

There is profound truth then, after all, in the story of Eve 
and the Apple. 

Hannah More seems to have taken brevet rank, and to 
have called herself Mrs. in 1794, when she was exactly 
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fifty. Her sisters also appear to have assumed this matronly^ 
title at the same period of their lives. Thus, in 1796, when 
she was staying with Bishop Porteusat Fulham Palace, she 
calls her sister Patty in a letter, Mrs. Martha More. 

In 1792 her "Strictures on Female Education" issued 
from the press, and is described in extravagant terms by 
her biographer Roberts as *'one of the most powerful 
pieces of her artillery, from whose calibre were sent those 
bolts which shattered the towers and arsenals of fashionable 
abuses and follies." Amongst the various irrationalities- 
that she condemns, one is that of making girls who have 
no talent for music, waste their time in learning it. The 
custom, though undoubtedly a silly one enough, and not- 
withstanding, too, the boasted effectiveness of Hannah 
More's cannonade, is even now more prevalent than ever. 

In 1800, and during the two succeeding years, the praise- 
worthy efforts of Hannah More and her sister Patty in the 
cause of education in the Mendip villages, met with much 
bitter opposition. They were accused of disseminating* 
dangerous opinions, and being influenced by motives of 
which, in their own hearts and consciences, they knew 
nothing. It was a sad trial to them, and to their exceeding 
sorrow, the most virulent of their foes was no other than 
the curate of their parish. However, when the storm of 
adversity was over, a calm of prosperity ensued. With 
the exception of' closing the school at Blagdon — which, in 
face of the persistent hostility that was kept up against it 
by the clergyman of the place, Hannah More refused any 
longer to support — the attacks of her enemies were abortive. 
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Nay, they brought a reversion of success, stirring- up her 
friends to sympathy, and increasing their interest in her 
exertions. 

In 1802 Hannah More left Cowsh'p Green to live at Bar- 
ley Wood. Many considerations, one of which was that 
she required a more roomy residence, induced her to take 
this step. It was in a picturesqe position, on a puece of 
ground which she purchased, about a mile from her former 
abode. She built it at her own cost, and planned it in every^ 
way to suit her convenience. Her sisters liked it so much 
that they resolved to sell their house in Bath, and to come 
and live with her here. In 1804 they had effected this, 
object, and the five sisters were dwelling all happily to- 
gether. 

In 1 80s Hannah More published her " Hints towards, 
forming the Character of a Young Princess." Of course^ 
the princess alluded to was the Princess Charlotte of Wales,, 
whose education at the time happened to be a topic of dis- 
cussion. The work, although it attracted attention from 
the opportuneness of its production, is pedantic, prosy, and 
pretentious. 

Her next work was a novel in two volumes, entitled: 
" Coelebs in Search of a Wife." It was published in 1809,. 
and, from a pecuniary point of view, was a decided success, 
though few would care much to read it now. Ten large 
editions of it were disposed of in six months, and during 
the first year of its existence, it brought her a profit of two. 
thousand pounds, paid her in instalments of five hundred 
quarterly. 
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In i8i I her " Practical Piety " appeared, and two years 
later her " Christian Morals/' the first edition of which was 
bespoken as soon as announced. Dilating* in the latter 
work on the subject of charity, she truly intimates that 
many who boast of charity as a characteristic of the times, 
^re by no means charitable themselves, and that the 
wealthiest are often the stingiest. "The author," she 
writes — meaning- herself — " many years ago, made one in 
a party of friends, when an expected guest, who was rather 
late, at length came in. She was in great agitation, having 
been detained on the road by a dreadful fire in the neigh- 
•bourhood. The poor family, who were gone to bed, were 
with difficulty awakened. The mother had escaped by 
throwing herself from a two pair of stairs window into the 
street. She then recollected that, in her extreme terror, 
she had left her child behind in bed. To the astonishment 
of all present, she instantly rushed back through the flames, 
And, to the general joy, soon appeared with the child alive 
in her arms. While she was expressing her gratitude, the 
light of the lamps fell on its face, and she perceived, to her 
inexpressible horror, that she had saved the child of another 
woman — her own had perished I It may be imagined what 
were the feelings of the company. A subscription was 
instantly begun. Almost every one had liberally contri- 
buted, when a nobleman, who could have bought the whole 
party, turning to the writer of these pages, said, * Madam, 
I will give you '—every expecting eye was turned to the 
peer, knowing him to be unused to the giving mood — * I 
will %\v^ you this affecting incident for the subject of your 
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next tragedy!' Some," she adds, will read this passage 
who were present on the occasion." 

In 181 3, shortly after the publication of her Christian 
Morals, Mary, her eldest sister, died; in 18 16, Elizabeth, 
her second sister; in 181 7, Sarah, her third sister; and 
two years later, Martha, her youngest sister. Thus in six 
years she lost her four sisters, and remained the sole sur- 
vivor of the original five. 

In 1 818, the year before the death of her youngest 
sister, she had a dangerous attack of illness herself. Had 
she died then, as at the time it seemed likely that she 
would, the sisters would have been removed from the 
world in exactly the same order in which they had entered 
it. However, in the counsels of providence, it was not so 
decreed. Hannah, like king Hezekiah, whose reflections 
she had poetically pourtrayed, recovered from her sickness 
and lived for another fifteen years. 

In 18 1 5, at the age of seventy, she published "An Essay 
on the Character and Practical Writings of St. Paul," and 
in 1819, at the age of seventy-four,'her " Moral Sketches." 
Of the latter she says in a letter to Mr. Wilberforce, "My 
thick volume of more than five hundred pages was first 
thought of in January, and entirely written, printed, and 
published by the end of August." 

Her youngest sister died during the following month, 
after an illness of but four days, leaving her, as may natu- 
rally be supposed, in a state of deep mental depression, 
for to no one of her sisters was she so ardently attached. 
Her feeling was, " My house is left unto me desolate : my 

X 
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chief earthly support is removed." However, she was not 
a person to succumb to despondency. She soon interested 
herself again in books and letter-writing", and g-ot an 
excellent and cheerful young lady, a Miss Frowd — " a very 
great earthly treasure " she calls her — to live with her as 
a companion, and to assist her in the superintendence of 
of her benefit clubs and schools. In allusion to this she 
jokingly named her '* the queen of clubs " and " missionary 
to her numerous learned seminaries." 

In 1825, at the age of eighty, she brought out her last 
work, "The Spirit of Prayer." It was published early in 
the year, and in three months had run through three 
editions. 

She had several attacks of illness from time to time, but 
in 1827 was able to declare that, in the whole course of her 
life, she had hardly ever enjoyed better health than during 
the two years previously. 

She had one more trouble which temporarily distressed 
her, and that was having to leave Barley Wood, and to 
seek a dwelling-place elsewhere. But there was no help 
for it. She was but a poor economist in her latter days, 
and had been living, without being aware of it, far beyond 
her means. She had friends constantly staying with her, 
and the number of casual visitors to whom she vouchsafed 
interviews was very large. Writing to Mr. Wilberforce 
in 1 82s, she says, "I built my house for retirement — a 
thing I only know by name. Miss Frowd says I saw eighty 
persons last week, and it is the same every week. My 
levee is from 12 to 3, so that I get my mornings and 
evenings to myself." 
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Well, at Barley Wood she kept eight servants, and 
those servants, unfortunately, none of the most honest. 
They had sadly pilfered from her, and had been ruinously 
•extra vagrant. All this, combined with her own grievous 
indifference to her worldly affairs, brought her, in course 
of time, very deeply into debt. The consequence was 
that in 1828, at the age of eighty-three, she sold Barley 
Wood, and took up her quarters in Windsor Terrace, 
Clifton. Her biographer Roberts records that, as she was 
ibeing helped into the carriage which was to convey her for 
•ever from her home, she gave one parting look at her 
pretty flower-beds and bowers, exclaiming regretfully, 
•as she did so, " I am driven like Eve out of Paradise, but 
not like Eve by angels ! " 

Shortly after this she writes from Windsor Terrace to 
lier friend Mr. Wilberforce, '* I have exchanged my eight 
* pampered minions' for four sober servants. I have 
greatly lessened my house expenses, which enables me to 
maintain my schools and enlarge my charities. My schools 
^lone, with clothing, rents, &c., cost me £250 a year. Dear 
^ood Miss Frowd looks after them, though we are removed 
much further from them." 

She lived at Clifton for five years and a half, and died 
there on the 7th of September, 1833, ^^ the age of eighty- 
eight. Whatever may have been her faults and her 
failings, she was a thoroughly worthy woman. 

Amongst the various scraps which Hannah More wrote 
at odd times, occurs the following rather good riddle which 
deserves quotation. It forms one of the Miscellaneous 
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Pieces in her collected works. The answer required is not 
given. There can be little doubt, however, that the sup- 
posed speaker is A Book. In the ensuing doggrel it affords 
us a clue to its identity : — 

**rm a strange contradiction, Fm new and Fm old, 
Fm often in tatters, and oft decked with gold ; 
Though I never could read, yet lettered Fm found, 
Though blind I enlighten, though loose I am bound. 
Fm always in black and Fm always in white, 
Fm grave and Fm gay ; I am heavy and light. 
In numbers I vary, Fm eight and Fm four. 
And though I am twelve, I can't reach half a score. 
In form, too, I differ, Fm thick and Fm thin, 
Fve no flesh and no bone, yet Fm covered with skin. 
Fve more points than the compass, more stops than the 

flute, , 
I sing without voice, without speaking confute. 
Fm English, Fm German, Fm French, and Fm Dutch, 
Some love me too fondly, some slight me too much. 
I often die soon, though I sometimes live ages. 
And no monarch alive has so many pages." 

In Hannah More's familiar letters there occasionally 
occur sparks of wit, humour, and shrewd sense. Take the 
following extracts as specimens. Writing to her sister 
Patty in 1 786, from Mrs. Garrick's house in London, she 
remarks : — " It was my lot the other day to sit at dinner 
between two travellers, famous for making geography their 
whole subject; the one as fond of talking of the east as the 
other of the north. The former poured the Ganges into 
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one of my ears, and the latter the Danube into the other, 
and the confluence of these two mighty rivers deluged all 
my ideas, till I did not know what they were talking about," 

It has already been observed that when Hannah More 
first went to reside at Cowslip Green she devoted much of 
her time to gardening. Thus, writing from thence in June, 
1 787, to Mr. Walpole, she humorously represents herself 
as being quite as much a reformer in the horticultural line 
as he was in the political. "I spend," she says, "almost 
my whole time in my little garden. From morn to noon, 
from noon to dewy eve, I am employed in raising dejected 
pinks, and reforming disorderly honeysuckles." 

In January, 1806, she writes from Barley Wood to her 
friend, Mr. Knox : — " I correspond with you in the spirit of 
certain Bristol traders, who send beads, buttons, and bits 
of glass, to the African negroes, and expect gold dust in 
return I " 

Writing to Lady Olivia Sparrow in 18 13, she says: — 
^' A little girl having teased me very much the other day 
with ' I want this, I want that, I want the other,' to put an 
end to her importunity, I said, ' You want everything in the 
world, I suppose you will want the moon next I ' She took 
the hint,and soon after came in crying, 'Give me the moon.' '* 
She adds — applying this story to herself — " I, too, am thus 
spoilt, and am in danger of crying for the moon ; for your 
ladyship has so accustomed me to have all my wants 
granted that I fully expect you will fly to Herschel for 
instruction as to how to convey it to me, and that you will 
undertake, if the whole should not be portable, to send me 
a crescent or a still smaller slice I " 
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In the same letter she writes : — •* I was amused with a 
letter the other day from a delightful friend of yours and 
mine. He was in a large company, in which a don lady 
said, * Hannah More's Book (on Christian Morals) will 
cause a revolution in the country.' He answered, 'Madam^ 
I wish we had many such revolutionists ; but how do you 
mean ? * * Why,' replied she, ' by letting the poor know 
that the great have faults I ' " Hannah More goes on 
sensibly to remark, first — that the poor are never likely to- 
read her book, and next — that, if they have not found out 
the faults alluded to before, they must be a great deal 
duller than she takes them for ! 

Writing to Mrs. Heber in 1818, about a young man 
whose mother was an exemplary woman, but whose grand- 
father had been dissolute, she quaintly remarks, " I hope 
he will turn out to be the son of his mother rather than the 
grandson of his grandfather I '* 

Her opinions of great public schools for boys are but a 
re-echo of the, prejudices of her favourite poet, Cowper. 
Thus, writing to Mr. Macaulay in 1818, she says: — ^''I 
compare the sending of a boy to a public school or coUege^ 
to the act of the Scythian mothers who threw their new- 
bom children into the sea. The greater part, of course^ 
were drowned, but the few who escaped with life were un- 
commonly strong and vigorous." 

G)ncerning' schools of another kind, writing to Mr^ 
Wilberforce in 1823, she says : — "Not only in the great 
national schools, but in the little paltry cottage seminaries of 
threepence a week, I hear of the most ridiculous instances 
of the affectation of Literature. A poor little girl of this 
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stamp was in my room one day when a g-entleman was 
sittingf with me. He asked her what she was reading- at 
school. * Oh, sir, the whole circle of the sciences I ' * In- 
deed,' said he, * that must be a very large book ! * * No, 
sir,' said she, * it is a very small one, and I had it for half- 
a-crown.' My friend smiled, and lamented that what had 
cost him so much time and money was of such easy attain- 
ment." In the same letter she speaks of a little girl being- 
brought to her sitting-room to receive a trifling reward. 
She heard her repeat a short poem, and then said to her, 
" Now I must examine what you know of the Bible. Who 
was Abraham?" After some hesitation she answered, 
" I think he was an Exeter man ! " Probably she had in 
mind some Hebrew tradesman, who may have lived in the 
city referred to I 

And now to take leave of Hannah More. Free from 
vanity she scarcely was, even in her latter days, though she 
had forsaken, as she supposed, the vain and frivolous 
world ; but she was singularly amiable, thoroug^hly guile- 
less, and sincere ; hence the number of her devoted friends. 
Her intellectual abilities were confessedly of a high order, 
her piety unaffected, and her benevolence conspicuous. 
But to applaud her more were as needless as to gild refined 
gold, or to paint the lily. Her life speaks for itself. In 
Cowslip Green, in Barley Wood, and in the darkness of the 
Mendip villages, 

** Her angel's face, 
As the great eye of heaven, shined bright, 
And made a sunshine," 
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FATHER MATHE^A^, 

The Apostle of Temperance.' 



FEW of you probably know very much of the history 
of Theobald Mathew, but all of you doubtless have 
heard of his fame as Father Mathew, the apostle of Tem- 
perance. I am going this evening to give you a short 
account of his life and work. He was the fourth son of an 
Irish gentleman, and was born on the loth of October^ 
1790, at Thomastown House, belonging to George Mathew, 
afterwards Earl of Llandaff, and situated some five or six 
miles from Ccishel, in the County of Tipperary. His 
father, James Mathew, of the same family as George 
Mathew, was left an orphan in his infancy. His benevolent 
relative adopted him, made himself responsible for his 
maintenance and education, and permitted him to dwell in 
his mansion. Here, therefore, James Mathew resided 
during his boyhood, his early manhood, and during a part 
of his married career. Owing to the increase of his family, 

^ Read at a Church of England Temperance Society's meeting in 
Bedford, January 2nd, 1884. 
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in or about the year 1795, he left it, and removed to a 
neighbouring- dwelling. It was a large and commodious 
farm-house, called Rathcloheen, and was the property of 
his patron. It was let to him, together with the lands 
attached to it, on unusually favourable conditions. Here, 
then, Theobald Mathew, from his fifth year upwards, spent 
his early days, and hither afterwards, during his busy life, 
he always rejoicingly returned, whenever he could afford 
a brief interval of time from his absorbing occupations, to 
revisit his paternal home. 

Of all her children — and she had twelve, one of whom 
died in childhood — ^Theobald was his mother's favourite. 
He was so amiable and engaging, so thoroughly benevolent 
by nature, and so devoted to his mother's companionship, 
that she entertained for him the most ardent affection. 
When a very little boy his goodness of disposition was 
quite remarkable, foreshadowing the character for which 
he was afterwards distinguished as a man. He loved 
sweetmeats, as other children do, but it was always his 
especial pleasure to bestow them on his friends. In short, 
the germs of his subsequent philanthropy may be seen in 
his disposition as a child. Indeed, in all cases, I believe — 
though not in all cases equally discernible — '' the child is 
father of the man." Manhood is as surely determined by 
childhood as is the day by the dawn, or the leaf by the 
bud it is evolved from. 

Theobald Mathew, or as he was familiarly called Toby, 
when twelve years old, was sent to a boarding school at 
Kilkenny, distant some thirty miles from his home. Here 
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he was a favourite with the masters, and popular with the 
boys, and, though by no means of shining- abilities, yet 
acquitted himself with credit. At the end of a five years*^ 
curriculum he took leave of the school, and afterwards — 
on the loth of September, 1807, when he had nearly com- 
pleted his seventeenth year — entered at the Cojlege of 
Mayriooth. His connexion, however, with this^ learned 
institution was destined to be of short duration. He proved 
to be of too sociable a turn of mind to be able to conform 
to its rigorous regulations, which required students at 
certain times to live in the solitude of hermits, to have no 
intercourse with one another, and not even to mess two 
together in a room. Such repulsive seclusion was ill 
adapted to the affectionate, kindly, and companionable 
temperament of Theobald Mathew. The rule was intoler- 
able to him, and one day he transgressed it by giving a 
feast in his chambers to a small party of his friends. Other 
students before him had done the same with impunity ; 
but, as fate would have it, he was found out. The author- 
ities were inexorable, and expulsion stared him in the face. 
To avoid this disgrace, which was otherwise inevitable, he 
erased his name from the books of the College, and quitted 
it, only a few months after he had entered it, in the year 
1808. 

After this, strange as it may seem, Theobald Mathew,. 
whom I will henceforth speak of as Father Mathew,. 
although he had found the regulations of Maynooth too 
strict for him, made up his mind to submit to still sterner 
regulations, and actually to become a monk. Thinking 
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that the discipline of a convent would be wholesome for 
him, he attached himself to the Capuchin Order in Kilkenny, 
and on Easter Sunday, 1814, was ordained a priest. He 
at once became exceedingly popular as a preacher, and 
the Friary Church in Kilkenny, whenever he officiated, was 
thronged by both rich and poor. His personal appearance, 
as in hundreds of other cases, had a great deal to do with 
his success. He was of middle height, and handsome ; his 
limbs gracefully formed; his muscles well rounded; his 
head of the Caucasian type ; his nose acquiline ; his face 
•oval ; his skin fair, inclining to brown ; his complexion 
fresh ; his countenance beaming with animation and intelli- 
gence; his eyes and hair dark; his mouth exquisitely 
•chiselled ; and his brow open, honest, and benevolent. 
Moreover, he was every inch a gentlemen in thought, 
sympathies, and bearing. No wonder that with his zeal 
for religion his ministrations were wonderfully effective, 
and that in the pulpit [and the confessional he had an 
influence which has rarely been surpassed. 

Father Mathew had hardly been a twelvemonth in Kil- 
Icenny when he quitted it finally for Cork, and took up 
his residence as junior friar at the small Capuchin convent 
in that city. Father Donovan, the senior friar, was his 
sole companion, and the only other occupant of the house. 
The two friars, though differing greatly in age and tem- 
perament, yet went on most amicably together. 

The popularity which Father Mathew had enjoyed at 
Kilkenny followed him to Cork, which for the rest of his 
•days was the principal centre of his labours. Here the 
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amount of work he went through was extraordinary — 
constantly hearing confessions, which severely taxed his 
time and thoughts, visiting in their homes the sick and 
destitute, founding charitable institutions, superintending 
schools, dispensing alms to the needy, and consolation to 
the dying, and doing a great deal of good in secret which 
no one knew of but himself and those he befriended. Thus, 
during many successive years, was he busily occupied in 
Cork. In 181 7, when the city was visited by fever of a 
most malignant tjrpe, he was foremost in going about 
amongst the suffering, and, in 1832, during the outbreak 
of the cholera, he proved himself the bravest of the brave, 
risking his life in his devoted ministrations to any who 
were afflicted by the scourge. 

But of all the works of Father Mathew that with which 
his name will be most lastingly associated was his work in 
what is commonly denominated the cause of Temperance. 
He seems to have been a long time making up his mind 
before he finally resolved to take it up. So early as the 
year 1820 he appears to have had it in his thoughts. In 
that year his much loved coadjutor and superior in the 
Capuchin Friary, Father Donovan, was taken ill and died. 
The. event was a heavy blow to him. His spirits became 
miserably depressed. He shunned society, and remained 
at home, brooding in solitude over his troubles — about the 
very worst thing that a man in his condition could have 
done. Well ; sitting one evening by his lonely fire, medi- 
tating on the sadness of his fate, he was suddenly aroused 
from his gloomy reverie by hearing, as he imagined, a 
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voice whispering in his ear that brandy was the cure for 
his depression. ''No, no/' ejaculated Father Mathew^ 
starting from his chair, " tea is better/' So soliloquizing 
he left his room, and went for direction to a venerable 
priest in whose judgment and discretion he reposed con- 
fidence. *' My child,** said this aged counsellor, *' it is the 
suggestion of the evil one, and you did well to resist it." 

It was many years after this before Father Mathew 
adopted the practice of total abstinence ; but this singular 
experience made such an impression on his 'mind that he 
kept it in constant recollection. The seed had fallen on a 
fertile soil, and was destined to be vigorously developed 
when the season for its growth arrived. But the time of 
its incubation was prolonged. Though always a promoter 
of moderation in others, and rigidly abstemious himself, it 
was not until the year 1838 that Father Mathew, in the 
47th year of his age, was induced, as an example to others, 
to give up the use of alcoholic drinks, and to renounce 
them finally and for ever. His conversion to the cause of 
teetotalism was effected by a worthy quaker — ^William 
Martin by name — who, together with himself, was on the 
governing board of the Cork House of Industry. The 
poverty and misery of the inmates of this institution — ^some 
of them children of dissolute parents, and others reduced 
to indigence by improvidence — ^was mainly traceable to 
drunkenness. "Oh, Theobald Mathew," said William 
Martin, " strong drink is the cause of this. If thou wouldst 
but give us thy aid, Cork would be a better city." The 
appeal touched the heart of Father Mathew. He thought 
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the matter over seriously, and at last, sending- for William 
Martin to come to him to his house in Cove Street — for he 
had left his original quarters in the Friary — he informed 
him that he had made up his mind to join the ranks of the 
abstainers. And he did so. His friends were indignant, 
and scoffed at his joining" the " fanatics." But his course 
was decided, and he kept to his resolution firmly. At the 
next meeting of the Teetotal Society, on the loth of April, 
1838, he was present in the chair, and boldly advocated 
the claims of total abstinence. It was conducted in a 
■schoolroom, which some twenty years before he had estab- 
lished for children of the poor, and, though not very 
numerously attended, was still eminently successful. At 
its conclusion, with the exclamation on his lips, " Here goes 
in the name of God," he advanced towards the table and 
•signed the pledge. Sixty, who had listened to his words, 
immediately followed his example. 

This was no bad beginning, but it was rapidly eclipsed. 
No sooner did the news get abroad that Father Mathew 
had made the cause of teetotalism his own, than thousands 
were eager to espouse it. It burst into full blown popularity 
at once, and made more progress in Cork during the first 
iew days of Father Mathew's advocacy than it had made 
before during all the years of its existence. " The move- 
ment," says Maguire, "rolled on majestically. The 
hundreds rapidly swelled into thousands, and the thousands 
were, before the year was at an end, to become hundreds 
-of thousands* In three months from the day that Father 
Mathew signed the book * in the name of God ' the number 

Y 
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on the roll was 25,000 ; in five months it wcis 1 3 1 ,000 ; and 
in less than nine months — from April to December of the 
year 1838— it was 156,000." 

From the city and county of Cork the movement spread 
with incredible velocity over the whole of Ireland. Thence 
it extended its successes in all directions throughout Eng- 
land, Scotland, and Wales ; and finally, crossing the Atlantic^ 
it was warmly welcomed in America. 

For the first twelvemonth or so Father Mathew confined 
himself to Cork, the source and birthplace of his teetotal 
labours. Here, as has been already said, he lived in a 
house in Cove Street. It was a very unpretending resi- 
dence, and his quarters within it consisted only of two 
small rooms, one above the other. The upper one he 
occupied as a bedroom, and the lower one, which was on 
the ground floor, he used as a sitting room and as an office 
in which he could be consulted. It was scantily furnished 
with a table or two and a few chairs, and had no carpet 
on its floor. Day after day was this humble apartment 
besieged by crowds of visitors, of all sorts and descriptions^ 
who eagerly pressed into it by tens or dozens at a time to- 
have the peculiar privilege, as they regarded it, of havings 
the pledge administered to them by the hands of so saintly 
a man as Father Mathew. Frequently, in consequence of 
the limited capacity of his little room, he was compelled 
to adjourn to the Horse Bazaar, and to complete there his 
business of enrolling members. It was a large shed-like 
building near his abode in Cove Street, and was freely lent 
to him whenever he required it for meetings or other 
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purposes. Many were the addresses which he and his 
friends delivered there to full and attentive audiences, and 
truly prodigious was the success they met with. Drinking 
houses throughout the city were so emptied of their occu- 
pants that the profits of their proprietors were materially 
diminished. The police had so little to do that they almost 
feared that they would have lost their appointments. The 
dwellings of the poor, which had previously been scenes 
of' misery, and of constant squabbles between husbands 
and their wives, became changed into homes of happiness. 
Children, who before had been half starved and raggedly 
clad, were better clothed, fed, and cared fon Workpeople 
from being dissipated and improvident grew prudent and 
industrious. The death-rate diminished, the duration of 
life increased. 

Such, in 1839, was the improving state of things in 
Cork. In January of that year no less than 200,000 per- 
sons, belonging to that city and the adjoining districts, had 
pledged themselves to total abstinence. Evidently Father 
Mathew had no idle time of it. From early in the morning 
until late at night he was constantly and laboriously em- 
ployed, and it was with the greatest joy that he witnessed 
the progress of his work. In the beginning of December 
of this year, in consequence of repeated solicitations, he 
was induced to leave his headquarters in Cork, and to go 
on a missionary visit to Limerick. His reception was 
enthusiastic. The whole population poured forth to greet 
his arrival, and, after a sojourn in the city of no more than 
four days — during which time his labours of mind and body 
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were intense — ^he had gained the surprising number of 
iSO,ocx) converts. He next went to Waterford, and there, 
in the course of three days, 80,000 more were added to the 
roll. Returning after this to Cork he was applauded as 
a hero. In March following he presented himself in Dublin, 
and here, too, was eminently successful. Not only the 
masses, but a goodly phalanx also of persons belonging to 
the upper ranks of society — including members of the Uni- 
versity, and five hundred ladies — enlisted under his banner 
and zealously espoused his cause. The publicans and dis- 
tillers in Dublin were seriously affected by his success. 
Several of them abandoned their business and joined the 
ranks of the abstainers. By June, 1840, the adherents of 
the cause in Ireland numbered two millions. During this 
month he was at Maynooth, converting to his side 3S,ooo 
of the people, eight professors of the college, and 250 
students. In October he was in Carlow, and in place after 
place subsequently as opportunity occurred. But to detail 
his travels would be tedious. Suffice it to say that the 
movement progressed, that as it progressed crime dimin- 
ished, and that by the middle of 1842 the pledge had been 
taken by at least four millions of the people of Ireland. 

Father Mathew having completed thus successfully the 
work in his native land, turned his thoughts to Scotland, 
and on the 13th of August arrived in Glasgow, enrolling 
during his stay many thousands of its inhabitants as mem- 
bers of the teetotal association. For some cause or another 
his continuance in Scotland was very brief, lasting but a 
few days. He did not go to Edinburgh, and was back 
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again at his head-quarters in Cork by the 23rd of the 
same month, when he was accorded a public reception. 
The citizens, great and small, and of all names and shades 
of religious and political opinions, turned out to show him 
their esteem. 

He was a sincere Roman Catholic, and never disguised 
it, but he was pre-eminently a philanthropist who extended 
his sympathies to all. In the course of his reply to the 
address which was presented to him on this occasion, he 
said, amongst other things, " I have made it the study of 
my life, without distinction of creeds or politics, to do good 
to all. I have never conceived why we should feel enmity 
to any man, no matter what his religion. I do not say this 
from any miserable egotism, but rather from a desire to 
bare the feelings of my heart. We may differ on contro- 
verted points, but we should all value the lesson of the 
Holy Gospel — ' A new commandment I give unto you that 
ye should love one another.* " 

On the 26th of January, 1843, a great meeting, presided 
over by the Duke of Leinster, was convened in Dublin, in 
order to evince the feelings of affection and veneration 
entertained for Father Mathew by the people of Ireland, 
and to inaugurate steps for testifying to his merits by some 
substantial token of their esteem. The first resolution was 
introduced in fitting words by the Marquis of Headfort. It 
declared, " That the benefits resulting to society from the 
labours jof the Reverend Theobald Mathew entitle him, 
beyond all living men, to the immeasurable gratitude and 
ardent admiration of all ranks and persuasions in the 
British Empire." 
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The second resolution Wcis proposed by the Marquis of 
Clanricade. The purport of it was that funds should be 
raised to perpetuate the memory of Father Mathew, and 
to ensure the continued triumph of his cause, by a public 
and enduring* testimonial. 

Other speakers followed — amongst the rest Smith 
O'Brien and Daniel O'Connell. The latter said — after 
alluding" in laudatory terms to the " indescribable merits " 
of Father Malhew — " I could not stay away from this as- 
semblage. I owed it to myself to give my testimony to the 
mighty moral miracle that has been performed. I have 
heard of families reformed, of mothers and children re^- 
deemed from ruin, of youth brought up in virtue, and rising- 
into manhood with honour, whose career would have been 
blighted, and their hopes blasted for ever, if the temper- 
ance pledge had not come to their rescue, and saved the 
individual from destruction, and society from a curse." 
He concluded his speech, which was undoubtedly one of 
considerable eloquence and power, in the following lan- 
guage of high-flown but sincere eulogy. "I feel," said 
he, " how inadequate I have been to the subject, for words 
are nothing when such a topic comes before the mind. 
There is no painting the rainbow, the ray that comes from 
the sun, or the angelic plumes that flutter round the throne 
of the Deity ; and there is no angel more pure or worthy 
than the angel of public morality, dignified in the p)ers(»i 
of Father Mathew." 

A similar meeting was held in Cork in the following^ 
March, when the opinion prevailed that the testimonial to 
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Father Mathew should assume the shape of a fund to be 
placed at his disposal, in order to help him in advancing 
the teetotal cause. In fact, it had become known that, 
owing to the heavy expenses he had willingly and uncom- 
plainingly incurred in fulfilling his laborious and costly 
mission, his pecuniary resources were insufficient to meet 
"his requirements. 

In the summer of this year (1844) he visited England, 
^nd almost everywhere was received with unabated en- 
thusiasm. Liverpool, Manchester, Salford, Huddersfield, 
York, Wakefield, Leeds, London, and other places, accor- 
ded him a hearty welcome. He was not, however, allowed, 
:as he had hitherto been in Ireland, to remain absolutely 
free from anything like forcible or ruffianly molestation. 
In Bermondsey and Westminster, organised attempts were 
made to frustrate his proceedings, and, on one occasion, to 
secure himself from bodily injury, he had to escape at the 
back of the platform, and to fly for safety to a cab. 

But, notwithstanding such occasional interruptions, the 
•cause he had at heart very signally triumphed, since the 
few months he remained in England brought him 6cx),ooo 
-converts. In October he was back again in Cork, receiving 
pledges in his parlour, and prosecuting his labours cis before. 
A somewhat sad episode in his history at this time must be 
briefly referred to. Father Mathew, however good and 
•great a philanthropist, was a poor economist. His lavish 
^expenditure in the total abstinence cause had grievously 
•crippled his finances. Whilst administering the pledge in 
Dublin, he was arrested for a debt, and, but for the timely 
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interposition of his friends, would speedily have been lodged 
in prison. However, this catastrophe was averted. Meetings 
were held in Cork and elsewhere to relieve him of his 
difficulties. Their result was successful, and Father 
Mathew was again free. 

There was work before him now which he could little 
have dreamt of, and in prospect of which the stoutest 
heart would have quailed. The potato-famine set in with 
ever increasing rigour, and brought to thousands in Ireland 
the pangs of starvation. It commenced in 1845, and was 
terribly fatal to the inhabitants of Cork. However, avoid- 
ance of strong liquors, which Father Mathew incessantly 
preached, did something to mitigate its horrors. In districts 
where the teetotal movement had been discouraged, hun- 
dreds of famishing men and women, driven by want to 
desperation, maddened themselves with whiskey, and 
committed crimes which they would otherwise have shunned. 
In Cork, on the other hand, where Father Mathew remained 
boldly at his post, all was orderly and quiet. It was his 
assured conviction he declared — ^and he did so without in 
the least desiring to arrogate the credit of it to himself — 
that, but for the firm hold which the doctrine of total 
abstinence had taken of the minds of the people of Ireland, 
the whole country at this period, from one end of it to 
another, would have rung with provision riots, and would 
have been one widespread scene of tumult and confusion. 

In 1847 the distress was appalling. Famine-fever ensued^ 
and made it worse. Never in the whole course [of his 
career did Father Mathew's virtues shine forth more bril- 
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liantly. Day after day was he to be seen going- about in 
plague-stricken alleys, presiding at the meetings of relief 
committees, organising associations of district visitors, and 
administering consolations at the bedsides of the dying. 
His labours were unflagging, and his liberality lavish — 
indeed, far too lavish for his means. The money from 
public contributions which was placed in his hands to 
disburse, proving utterly insufficient for his requirements, 
he largely supplemented by private donations of his own, 
thus saving multitudes from death who would have perished 
by lingering starvation. 

Father Mathew*s services in the cause of charity were 
so highly appreciated by his brother priests, that on the 
the death of the Roman Catholic Bishop of Cork, on the 
7th of April, 1847, they placed his name first on the list of 
those whom they nominated to Pope Pius the IXth., as fit 
and proper persons to be appointed by His Holiness to the 
See. But the Pope's choice did.not fall on Father Mathew. 
He was a little too liberal, possibly, in his religious opinions 
to suit the views of so bigoted a pontiff. At any rate, he 
was not selected, and the dignity was conferred upon 
another. 

At no period, Maguire informs us, during FatherMathew's 
ministry in Cork, was his preaching more influential than 
during the time of the famine, with sorrow, and misery,, 
and death on all sides rampant around him. *' I remember," 
he says, " a charity sermon at which I was present, and 
how the congregation testified by their emotion, as well as 
by their liberal response to his appeal, their belief in the 
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truth of his descriptions of the horrors which then aboun- 
ded." The earnestness and sincerity of the man were 
patent at a glance, and his words were effective accordingly. 

In the same month that his merits were ignored by the 
Pope — the month of June, 1847— they were fully appreci- 
ated by Queen Victoria. A pension of £300 a year was 
granted to him by Her Majesty, and the grateful infor- 
mation that she had been pleased thus to recognise his 
worth, was conveyed to him in a kindly letter from Lord 
John Russell, expressing the unfeigned satisfaction which 
he felt in being the medium of announcing to him Her 
Majesty's praiseworthy intentions. 

Notwithstanding the numerous and pressing invitations 
which came to him from a variety of quarters to prosecute 
anew his teetotal mission, Father Mathew never left his 
post in Cork, nor flinched for a moment from his arduous 
labours amongst its famine-stricken people until he felt 
that the time had arrived when his presence in their midst 
might reasonably and safely be dispensed with. In August, 
1847, he went to Londonderry, and was received with ac- 
clamation by both Protestants and Catholics alike. He 
visited afterwards in succession several other towns in the 
north of Ireland, and was greeted in all of them with 
enthusiastic demonstrations. But air this bustle and excite- 
ment was too much for him, and told a good deal upon his 
health. In the spring of 1849 he was for the most part in 
Cork. During the Lenten fast of this year — ^which he 
kept with a strictness he had better have avoided — he was 
1 Life of Father Mathew^ p. 425. 
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seized with an attack of paralysis. In the course of two 
months he appeared to have recovered, but he was never 
afterwards the man he had been before. Though his 
intellect was clear, his physical powers were abated. He 
needed repose, but repose was irksome to him. He could 
never allow himself to rest from his labours any longer 
than he was absolutely compelled. So active was his tem- 
perament that he could never be happy unless he was at 
-work. In July he visited Dublin, and, until his departure 
for America during the summer of 1 149, was mostly in 
Cork. His medical adviser, Dr. O'Connor, earnestly 
•deprecated the project he had formed of advancing the 
cause of teetotalism in the New World. But his counsel 
•was unheeded. Father Mathew turned a deaf ear to his 
objections, and with his heart full of sanguine expectations 
of promoting the success of his movement on the other side 
of the Atlantic as he had done on this, he embarked at 
Liverpool, and accomplished his voyage to New York. 

His reception in that city, on the 2nd of July, 1849, time 
does not permit me to enlarge upon. Suffice it to say it 
was cordial in the extreme. He was greeted with bands 
and banners and ringing cheers, was treated with the ut- 
most hospitality by the municipal authorities, and when, a 
fortnight afterwards, he left the city, he had converted 
«ome thousands of its people. 

Boston was the next scene of his activity, and here, too, 
he was received with ample demonstrations. But he was 
placed on the horns of an awkward dilemma. It so hap- 
pened that at this time the anti-slavery agitation, which 
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had for its object the emancipation of the negroes through- 
out the United States, was warmly espoused by a large 
majority of the people of Boston. Father Mathew was 
entreated to give it the aid of his powerful advocacy. 
Should he do so or should he not ? His heart inclined hin> 
to the former alternative, his head to the latter. Which 
course did he adopt? Many will say that he should 
have joined the abolitionists. Father Mathew, however^ 
thought differently. He felt that to intermeddle with a 
question of American politics was not only beyond the 
sphere of his mission, but would infallibly jeopardize the- 
cause of total abstinence in the South, whither his steps- 
were shortly to be bent : hence he firmly but respectfully 
declined to entertain the proposal made to him. " I have 
as much as I can do,'' he replied, " to save men from the- 
slavery of intemperance, without attempting to overthrow 
any other kind of slavery. Besides, it would not be proper 
for me to commit myself on a question like this under 
present circumstances." Of course, this reply failed to- 
satisfy the abolitionists, and whether he was right or not 
in coming to the decision that he did, I leave you to think 
as you please. However, that he held aloof from the- 
party of abolitionists from no cowardly motives I have no- 
doubt at all. He honestly believed that the cause of total 
abstinence demanded his neutrality, and he acted ac- 
cordingly. He desired quite as much as the abolitionists 
themselves that the negroes should be freed from their 
shackles. The special object, however, for which he had 
landed in America was not this, but the liberation of both 
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negroes and white men alike from thraldom to the tyranny 
of drink. That was the aim of his life, and through evil 
report and good report he pursued it manfully. 

In December of this year Father Mathew was in 
Washington, and weis admitted by a resolution of Congress 
to the distinguished honour of, having a seat accorded to 
him within the bar of the United States senate. " Had he 
been a crowned monarch," says Maguire, " the respect 
shown to him by that assembly could not have been greater." 

I must pass cursorily over the rest of his American cam- 
paign. Suffice it to say that, amongst other places, he 
visited in succession Richmond, Charleston, Savannah, 
Mobile, and New Orleans, and thence travelled by Vicks- 
burgh and Little Rock to the Sulphur Springs of Arkansas. 
His success everywhere was great, and before the com- 
pletion of his tour more than 600,000 of the citizens of the 
United States had pledged themselves to total abstinence. 
In the month of December, 1851, he was back again in 
Ireland. 

But his late toils had sadly shattered his health, 
and his friends, when they saw him afterwards in Dublin, 
remarked on his altered appearance. His hair had grown 
whiter, and his spirits more subdued, but his goodness of 
nature was the same as ever. Feeling himself ailing and 
out of sorts, and longing for temporary quietude, he was 
induced to take up his abode for a while with his sister-in- 
law at Lehenagh. Whilst here, on the ist of February, 
1852, he had a fit of apoplexy. From this he gradually 
rallied. In 1853 he was once more dwelling in Cork, 
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busied with his duties as a priest^ and his work as a 
philanthropist. It proved too much for him, and he fairly 
broke down. Hoping to recover himself, he left in October^ 
1854, for Madeira, and derived much benefit from the 
change. Returning home again in the ensuing spring, he 
resumed his wonted occupations. But he was physically 
unfit for them. He soon became so weak and ill that 
another voyage to Madeira was more than he could pos- 
sibly have borne. He went, therefore, to Queenstown, and 
he went, as it turned out, to die. He had another attack 
of paralysis. His energies which had so frequently rallied 
before were now exhausted to the dregs. They could 
avail him no longer, and the wheels of life stood still. Oi> 
the 8th of December, 1856, without a struggle, he placidly 
breathed his last. A statue by Foley has been erected in 
Cork to commemorate his name and labours. He 
sacrificed all he had — his property, his ease, his talents, his 
very life — for the cause he had at heart, and he died in 
poverty. 

Such was Theobald Mathew, the Apostle of Temperance. 
Has his work survived ? I am inclined to think that, in a 
great degree, it has. Although, to outward appearance. 

The evil that men do lives after them. 
The good is oft interred with their bones, 

I am still disposed fondly to believe that benevolent exertions 
for the good of men are never wholly thrown away. It is 
certainly true that numbers of Father Mathew's converts, 
who had taken the pledge at his hands in moments of en- 
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thusiasm, and when fresh from listening* spell-bound to his 
heart-stirring words, fell away afterwards from their 
allegiance to his cause, and lapsed, as before, into vice 
and intemperance. But making all due allowance 
for such instances of backsliding-, I am convinced that 
Father Mathew left behind him a large balance of moral 
improvement as the result of his exertions. Some of the 
seeds sown by him fell on barren soil, but others fell oa 
good ground, and brought forth fruit abundantly. 

Father Mathew was a total abstainer himself, and recom- 
mended total abstinence to others ; but he was no foe ta 
temperance in the more strict and proper sense of that 
expression. When addressing the students at Maynooth,. 
he distinctly declared that they were not bound by any 
moral necessity to pledge themselves to be abstainers. At 
the same time he said he was inexpressibly delighted that 
so many of them were prepared to do so, since their 
example would be valuable to others. Again, in Limerick,, 
at a later period, he used the following words : — " While I 
laud temperance, and call upon all to join its ranks, far be 
it from me to pass censure on those who use strong drink 
in a moderate way." On other occasions he uttered 
similar remarks. Still total abstinence was his rule. He 
adopted it, not at all because he thought moderation wrong, 
but solely from motives of philanthropy. He saw plainly 
enough what evils inebriety was inflicting on his countrymen.. 
Preachers, times without number, had preached to them 
the good old doctrine of total abstinence from drunkenness ; 
but he preached what he believed to be a far more 
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eflfective doctrine, namely, total abstinence from drink, and 
he did not preach it in vain. 

It is a curious fact, and worth, perhaps, a passing- notice, 
as illustrating- the proverbial saying, " No man is a hero to 
his valet," that Father Mathew, who had induced thousands, 
or rather millions, of Irishmen to take the pledge, could 
never make a convert of his man John. This old fellow, 
who had lived with him for a large number of years, and 
died at last in his service, persistently resisted all his argu- 
ments in favour of teetotalism on the plea that temper- 
ance was better. However, there were times when he 
could not be temperate at all. More than once his 
master, perceiving him to be the worse ,for liquor, had 
resolved to dismiss him, but no sooner did he express peni- 
tence for his transgression than Father Mathew's heart 
relented, and he kept him on. His end was hastened by 
whiskey drinking when his master was absent in America. 

And now, having told you my tale of Father Mathew, 
iet me wish your society success. In resisting the odious 
vice of intemperance in the use of all kinds of spirituous 
liquors it is performing a righteous work. Nevertheless, I 
don't think it would have exactly suited the notions of 
Father Mathew. He liked an association of a more 
thoroughly teetotal kind. Indeed, to be temperate, in the 
5ense of being men of moderation, is just what hundreds 
he preached to could not possibly be. His only hope for 
ihem was in getting them to promise to abstain totally. To 
have pledged them only to temperance would have been 
futile. Hence he went in with a will for thorough absti- 
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Jience, being" convinced that no half measures would suffice. 
Your society has not' only abstainers for its members, but 
also a large number of persons pledged to temperance, 
most of whom, I fancy, were temperate persons before, so 
that by pledging themselves to temperance they pledge 
themselves to very little. Though not a teetotaler myself, 
I must candidly say that I don't think that temperate men 
who pledge themselves to temperance make any very 
remarkable sacrifice. No ; the §^crifice is made by tem- 
perate men, like Father Mathew, who, to encourage poor 
inebriates, to get up out of the mire and muck of drunken- 
ness, set before them the example of rigid abstinence. In 
raying this, not one word of condemnation do I pass on 
temperance. On the contrary, I heartily espouse it, though 
I cannot pretend to rate very highly the sacrifice that is 
made by respectable members of the Church of England 
who have never been otherwise than temperate in the past, 
in pledging themselves to be temperate in future. How- 
ever, be their sacrifice little or great, of this I am very 
5ure, that the evil they contend against is a real one. 

It is, indeed, a fearful thing 
That men the power of reasoning 
Should often lose, destroy their health, 
And make a sacrifice of wealth. 
And their fair reputation blight. 
To feast a vicious appetite. 
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THE life-history of every man depends on two factors ; 
namely, on what he is himself, and on what his 
circumstances are. By what he is himself, I mean what 
his natural disposition or bent of character is ; and by his 
circumstances, I mean all his surroundings of whatever 
kind, social, pecuniary, and geographical. 

Now, some might suppose that a man's geographical 
surroundings — the physical features of the district in which 
his lot was cast — ^would have but very little bearing on his 
after history. Such, no doubt, might be the case in in- 
numerable instances. Indeed, probably, so far as his 
success in the world is concerned, in ninety-nine cases out 
of a hundred, whether a man dwelt in a mountainous 
or a level country, in the midst of grand scenery or on a 
plain, would make no perceptible difference in his career. 
If his trade was that of a baker, he would bake bread just 
as well in a town on a hill, as in another located in a valley. 
True ; but if he was something more than a baker — ^what 
then ? Why, then, I imagine, the geographical position 

^ Read at a meeting of the Bedfordshire Natural History Society, 
November 14th, 1883. 
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ana the geological structure of the district he inhabited 
might materially effect his subsequent history. It was so, cer- 
tainly, with Robert Dick, baker of Thurso, the story of whose 
life, which some of you probably may have read, has been 
graphically recorded by Dr. Smiles in a very interesting 
and instructive memoir. 

Now, had Robert Dick been born and bred, and started 
in business, within the confines of some large manufacturing 
town, with little or no opportunities for an intelligent study 
.of nature, possibly he might have distinguished himself as 
a merchant, and have become rich, instead of living and 
dying in poverty ; but under such circumstances, of botany 
and geology, in the knowledge of which, so far as his own 
district was concerned, he excelled every living man — 
he would probably have been profoundly ignorant. His 
devotion to the cause of science was most evidently deter- 
mined by his rural surroundings. 

He was the son of a poor exciseman, and was bom in 
the month of January, 18 10, in the little village of Tullibody 
in the County of Clackmannan. His mother had in all four 
children, of whom he was the second. ^ She died when he 
was quite a child, and, his father marrying again, in the 
year 1821, when Robert was of the age of ten, he was 
consigned to the tender mercies of a step-mother. 

About this time his father left Tullibody, and went to 
live at Dam's Burn, a small hamlet, a few miles distant 
from Stirling at the western end of the County of Clack- 
mannan, where it touches the County of Perth. Amidst 
the charming scenery of this locality the boy's lot was ceist. 
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and here that love of nature which he displayed so re- 
markably in later years first beg^an to show itself ; for he 
took far more interest in studying the habits of birds, and 
the habitats of plants, than in acquiring* information from 
his lesson-books in school. 

His step-mother, who soon had children of her own, was 
-far from partial to him. She disliked him for the propen- 
sity he had of rambling* about over the hills and hedges, 
wearing out his shoe-leather, and sometimes tearing his 
clothes. Many and many a severe beating did she give 
!him. Indeed, so miserable did she render the poor boy's 
life, that, at the age of thirteen, he was heartily glad to 
escape from her clutches, and to be apprenticed to a baker 
in his native village of Tullibody, in which his earliest years 
were passed. 

Here he remained for three years and a half, until the 
term of his apprenticeship was ended. The monotonous 
drudgery of the bakehouse was little to his taste, and the 
rounds which he had to go daily, with a breadbasket at 
his back, to deliver loaves at the houses of customers, were 
long and tiring to him, especially in the heat of summer. 
However, they were the means at this time by which his 
increasing interest in the objects of nature was developed. 
He observed all the plants and flowers by the wayside or on 
the hills that he passed as he trudged along. He picked 
them, dissected them, and took them home for further 
observation. With the ways of every bird and animal 
that frequented the district he was filled with curiosity to 
become more intimately familiar ; and whatever additional 
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knowledge about the things of nature he could glean front 
such books as happened to come in his way, he never lost 
an opportunity of acquiring. He was a bom naturalist, 
and it is a pity that he was made a baker. However, such 
being the line of trade in which his friends had placed 
him, he could not afterwards give it up, as he depended upon 
it for a livelihood. Nevertheless, it hampered him sadly all 
through his life, so far as his study of nature was concerned. 
He is indeed a striking example of how fascinating that 
study may be found, and how an enthusiastic naturalist 
may be enticed on by it, step by step, in defiance of the 
very greatest obstacles. 

Leaving Tullibody when seventeen, he worked for a 
short time as a journeyman baker in Leith. Next he 
engaged himself in Glasgow, and afterwards in Greenock ; 
and, finally, in the year 1830, when only twenty years of 
age, by the advice of his father, who had gone there to 
live, he started in a small way of business in Thurso, the 
northernmost town in Scotland, as a baker on his own 
account. 

Robert Dick's innate tendency of mind to the study of 
nature, fostered as it had already been by the circumstances 
of his earlier years, was bound to be developed amidst 
such surroundings as he now found himself. And developed 
most extraordinarily it was. So much so that, at the 
meeting of the British Association at Leeds in September, 
1858, he was described by Sir Roderick Murchison as "a 
remarkable man " who not only knew " infinitely more of 
botanical science " than himself, but also as one who had 
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so perfect a knowledge of the geology of Caithness, and 
was so accurately acquainted with its geographical features,, 
that he had afforded him much solid information. 

On beginning life as a baker in Thurso, Robert Dick, 
was greatly assisted by his sister Jane, who, full well 
knowing how much he loved on a fine day to wander away 
from his home to the precipitous rocks which characterise 
the coast, in order to watch the sea-birds, or to collect 
shells or botanical specimens, often took his place in the 
shop, and served his customers at the counter. But this, 
boon was not long to continue. He was deprived of his 
sister's services by his father's removal to Haddington, and 
was henceforward left in Thurso to shift for himself. 

Most young men under such circumstances would have 
turned their thoughts to marriage. But not so Robert 
Dick. He was so fully occupied every day with his needful 
business, and so completely absorbed during the whole of 
his spare time in studying the objects of nature, which 
more and more evoked his admiration at their surprising 
wonders, that he had no leisure to bestow on other specu- 
lations. Thus, instead of a wife, he engaged a housekeeper, 
a Highland woman of the name of Mackay, who lived ia 
his service to the last. She was' devotedly faithful to his 
interests, and did for him constantly what his sister had 
done for him occasionally before. Whilst he was roaming 
over the hills, in pursuit of botanical, entpmological, or 
geological specimens, she was invariably in attendance at 
the counter on any who patronised his shop. 

What he did at this time and afterwards in the way of 
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■entomolog'ical study is told in the interesting" memoir 
of him by Dr. Smiles, to which, if any of you would 
gain a better knowledge of the man than I can give 
you in my short sketch of him to-night, and would 
realise from vivid descriptions and beautiful pictorial illus- 
trations the kind of wild scenery amidst which he passed 
his days, I would confidently refer you for information. In 
seeking to learn all he could by personal observation of 
the insect life of his adopted county, his industry was 
indefatigable. " Nothing escaped him," says Dr. Smiles. 
■** He collected no less than 256 specimens of beetles in 
nine months — in fact, all that could be collected in Caith- 
ness. He collected 220 specimens of bees, and 240 speci- 
mens of butterflies and moths." 

Robert Dick, as may easily be conjectured, was something 
of an oddity. His dress and manners were eccentric, and 
as he wandered about by himself looking for weeds or 
insects on the moors, people hardly thought him sane. 

In 1835, besides botany, geology, and entomology, he 
gave some attention to phrenology, which had lately been 
brought into notice in Scotland by George Combe. It so 
attracted his mind for a time that he actually had all his 
hair closely shaved off, and a cast taken of his head, that 
he might test the claims of phrenology to be received as a 
science by comparing what he knew of his own idiosyncrasies 
with his character as indicated by his bust. Possibly the 
study proved unsatisfactory to him. At any rate, he soon 
gave it up, and never afterwards returned to it. 

In July, 183s, he bought a microscope — an instrument 
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no naturalist should be without, and which was a source of 
immense delight to him, revealing* at once to his gaze a 
ivhole world of new wonders. 

His intimate knowledge of the wild plants of Caithness 
mras extraordinary. He knew the habitats of the very- 
rarest of them, and if any one brought him a specimen 
ivhich he supposed Dick could never have seen before, the 
•chances were that he was mistaken. He would most likely 
have found that Dick was well able to tell him not only 
what the plant was, but also the identical spot on which he 
had met with it. " Do you know that flower ? '' said a 
botanist to him once as he handed him a specimen which he 
imagined Dick could never have seen before. " Why, 
yes," said Dick, scrutinising it, " I think I do ; and I think, 
too, that I know where you must have found it. You found 
it by the burn at Olrig ! " " Right," said his astonished 
•questioner, "but how could you know that?" "Why, 
because," replied Dick, " the only other places in which it 
grows in Caithness are too far off for you to have visited 
to-day." 

It must have been in or about the year 1835 that Dick 
first found a specimen of the Holy Grass which grows in 
Sweden and Norway, but was not at that time believed 
in by botanists as a British plant at all. The honour of 
having discovered that it is indigenous in Caithness is due 
to Dick. 

He was never given to parading his knowledge, and 
hence the fact of his discovery was for a long time un- 
revealed. However, at length, a young botanist happening 
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by chance to call upon him to get information from him 
about some question of botany, Dick produced a specimen 
of the plant for his inspection. It interested him much, and 
he at once imparted the news of Dick's finding it in 
Caithness to the Professor of Botany at Edinburgh. The 
result was that Dick was requested to write a short paper 
for the Edinburgh Botanical Society, describing the plant 
and its habitat. This he willingly undertook, and at the 
same time forwarded a specimen of it to Professor Balfour 
for plantation in the Edinburgh Botanical Gardens. 

In the year 1841, Hugh Miller's work on the Old Red 
Sandstone fell into his hands, with the result that his mind 
which had previously been running chiefly on botanical 
studies was turned more than before to geology, and he 
perambulated Caithness anew in search of geological 
specimens. The number he collected was large, and he 
sent many of them for inspection to Hugh Miller, with 
whom at this time he struck up a voluminous correspondence. 
The geological information he now gathered by a personal 
study of the rocks was so important that Hugh Miller ii> 
future editions of his work had to confess his obligations to 
him, and materially to modify his statements. 

In the autumn of 184S, Hugh Miller, who had formed a 
very high opinion of Dick's geological attainments fronv 
his correspondence with him, travelled from Edinburgh to 
Thurso for the sake of making his acquaintance, and of 
paying him a long looked-for visit. He took up his 
quarters in Dick's humble residence in the town, and during^ 
the few days that his stay lasted, accompanied Dick, chisel 
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and hammer in hand, on several pedestrian excursions to 
scenes in the neighbourhood — Dick pointing out to him, as 
they trudged along, the distant hills and promontories, and 
explaining such geological peculiarities of the land as were 
of special interest to his friend. 

Dick's father, it will be remembered, removed to Had- 
dington in 1834, where he lived for several years, fulfilling 
the office of Controller of Customs. Afterwards he retired 
from his duties in failing health, and lived for the rest of 
his days in Tullibody, where he died in the spring of 1846. 
Poor Dick owing to the straitness of his means, was unable 
to be present at his funeral. Entomology, geology and 
botany, and his love of reading, had brought him perennial 
delight, but, alas, they had not filled his pockets. More- 
over, of late years, instead of going like other people to 
the kirk, it had been his frequent practice on fine Sunday 
mornings to ramble off from his bakehouse in Thurso, and 
amidst the solitude of the hills and mountains, and on the 
coasts of the ever-moving sea, to fill his mind with reflec- 
tions on the beauty and grandeur of God's works. This 
habit of his did not commend itself to many of his neigh- 
bours as a suitable occupation for a religious man. They 
whispered that he was a sabbath-breaker, and withdrew 
their custom from his shop. Had he been a stricter con- 
formist, certain it is that he would have had a brisker 
trade. However, notwithstanding what was viewed as his 
apparent godlessness, "he was," says his biographer, 
*' invariably kind, benevolent and helpful, and perhaps 
entertained deeper thoughts about religion than anybody 
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in his parish, not even excepting- the minister himself." 
And I can easily believe it, though, thinking as I do that 
meeting together for divine worship on Sundays is a practice 
to be encouraged, I cannot commend his example. Dick's 
apology was this : — 

God blames not him who toils six days in seven. 
Where smoke and dust bedim the golden day. 

If he delight, beneath the dome of heaven. 
To see the clouds, and hear the winds at play. 

Notwithstanding that his trade suffered for it, Dick was 
so absorbed in the study of the geology of his district that 
he could not help pursuing it. It afforded him ever increas- 
ing pleasure as he read from the strata of its rocks the 
history of the ground he stood upon. 

He never would take on trust the assertions of geologists 
which were capable of the very smallest doubt, but would 
rigorously test them if he could by his own most careful 
observations. Thus, Sir Charles Lyell and Hugh Miller, 
having both of them confidently pronounced that the boulder 
clay of Scotland was for the most part entirely destitute 
of organic remains, Dick convicted them of error. And 
he was not content with doing so by merely examining the 
clay at Thurso, but, during the years 1848 and 1849, 
trudged over miles and miles of country to satisfy him- 
self, beyond the possibility of mistake,- that he was right 
and they wrong, and that what was true of the clay at 
Thurso was equally true of it elsewhere. Indeed, he con- 
vinced himself, and, what is more, convinced also these 
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eminent authorities that the opinion they had stated, oi> 
evidence they had too hastily regarded as conclusive, was 
eminently fallacious and unsound. 

Dick was a man of the most modest and retiring disposi- 
tion. He studiously shunned publicity, and whilst affording 
Hugh Miller invaluable assistance by supplying him with 
fossils, earnestly requested him to make no mention of his- 
name. He could not, however, keep himself for ever in. 
obscurity. His light, which he had for a long time managed 
to hide under a bushel, could not be permanendy concealed. 
He had formed a complete collection of the plants of 
Caithness, and had amassed quite a repertorium of the 
fossils of his county. Botanists and geologists inevitably 
hunted him out, and numbers of them visited him from distant 
quarters for the sake of information. Amongst others, Sir 
Roderick Murchison, whilst engaged in the Highlands as. 
Director General of the Geological Survey, made a detour 
to Thurso to see him in 1855. "^^^ was busy in his- 
bakehouse, and clothed in his working dress, when Sir 
Roderick entered. Another geologist of some scientific 
pretensions, a Cornish coast-guardsman of the name of 
Peach, who had lately come to live at Wick, as Controller 
of Customs, was present at their interview, and described 
the baronet as having been delighted and £istonish6d at the 
profoundness and accuracy of Dick's knowledge. Sir 
Roderick after this, as has already been observed, at the 
meeting of the British Association at Leeds, in September 
1858, paid him the compliment of a high eulogium. 
Sir Roderick's flattering remarks about him on this 
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occasion, appearing* in all the newspapers, not only brought 
Dick a great deal more fame than he cared to have, but 
-even raised him in the estimation of his neighbours at 
Thurso. They had previously hardly thought him in his 
right senses when they had seen him wandering about alone, 
picking up wild plants, hunting after insects, or chipping 
stones, but they now altered their opinions and began to 
be proud of him as a citizen who brought credit to their 
town. However, until he was dead and buried they never 
valued him at his worth. And yet a more instructive 
example of a man who successfully pursued knowledge 
under difficulties, it would be no easy matter to find. In 
spite of himself he was made a celebrity, and discussed as 
A noteworthy phenomenon. 

Sir John Sinclair, of Thurso Castle, often called at his 
liumble bakehouse to have a friendly chat with him, and 
on one occasion did so, accompanied by Thomas Carlyle 
and the Baroness Burdett Coutts. To the former Dick had 
little to say, but, as one of nature's gentlemen, was chival- 
rously attentive to the questions of the latter, and favoured 
her with much interesting information. 

Speaking of the first interview he ever had with Dick, 
Sir John Sinclair once remarked, " I had myself attended 
many courses of lectures at the Edinburgh University, and 
had acquired some knowledge of the various departments 
of Natural History ; but, in conferring with my friend Dick, 
I soon discovered that all my acquirements were shallow 
and superficial." 

Thus, I take it, we have in Robert Dick a striking proof 
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of what a vast amount of knowledg-e may be gained by 
those who seek it, even in spite of what many would regard 
as most insurmountable obstacles, and especially, I consider, 
may we see in him an evidence of the extraordinary fascina- 
tion that the study of natural history may exercise over 
the mind of a true naturalist, and of the pleasure it is 
capable of affording*. 

Dick, however, had his troubles, and heavy ones too. In 
1860^ and afterwards, his profits had so much diminished, 
owing to the competition of rivals, that it was often a serious 
question with him as to how he should pay his way. The 
study of natural history had contributed to his fame, but 
not, alas, to his fortune. His trade was not congenial to 
him. He did not neglect it so far as his bakehouse was 
concerned, but he attended far too little to his business in 
the shop, leaving it, as he frequently did, almost entirely 
in the hands of his housekeeper, whilst he was miles away 
on the sea-shore, or on the mountains, looking after weeds 
and fossils. In 1863 he was reduced to great straits, in 
consequence of a consignment of flour, to the value of 
£45, having been so damaged by water in the hold pf a 
ship which was wrecked that it was of no use to him. 
Unfortunately he could obtain no redress from the 
owners of the ship, whose bill of lading protected them, 
and therefore had, as best as he could, to defray the cost to 
the merchant who had forwarded it. He had not, however, 
at his command the means of doing so, and, but for the ' 
timely assistance of his sister Jane, who lent him £20, 
would have been bankrupt. 

2 A 
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But he could make something by his fossils. Poor 
fellow I it was a sad reflection to him. It preyed upon his 
spirits, and kept him awake at night. However, as he 
could see no other honourable means of freeing himself 
from his difficulties, he resolved to part with them, realising 
by their sale the welcome sum of £46. 

As a bird whose nest has been stolen in the spring time, 
or as a spider whose web has been destroyed by a hail- 
storm when flies abound in summer, will set to work at 
once and construct a new one, so no sooner had poor Dick 
relieved himself of his oppressing anxieties by the sale of 
his treasured fossils than he began forthwith the formation 
of another collection. At the same time, too, he W2is 
diligently gathering and mounting plants of all sorts and 
varieties, especially ferns and mosses for which he had a 
peculiar fondness. 

His mode of life was singularly isolated. He sought no 
one's society, excepting perhaps, 'occasionally and casually^ 
that of some stray botanist or geologist, whose tcistes were 
congenial to his own. To the service of such a man he 
would devote himself with ardour but for the run of people 
he cared little, and few of them cared anything for him. 
He was too eccentric for them. They could not make him 
out or understand him. His dress was antiquated and odd, 
an old swallow-tailed coat with brass buttons, drab 
trowsers, and heavy hob-nailed boots, and his head sur- 
mounted with a tall chimney-pot hat. His pursuits, too — 
especially his country rambles on Sundays — were such as 
they had no sympathy with. It is little to be wondered. 
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therefore, that, when competing^ bakers started in opposi- 
tion to him in Thurso, Dick's profits should have lessened. 
How could it have been otherwise with so strange a genius ? 
But with all his peculiarities he was a thoroughly worthy 
man. He lived temperately, paid his debts honestly, and 
never did anyone a wilful injury. If he was ever extravagant 
in anything, it was ih the purchase in no worse articles than 
books. He had, too, a warm heart for anyone who truly 
loved him, especially for his sister Jane, of whom he was 
deprived by death in the early part of the year 1864, and 
whose loss he deeply lamented. 

Poor Dick's health, about this time, began seriously to 
fail. Lowness of spirits was an ailment which, during 
the whole course of his life, he had rarely had occasion to 
complain of. Indeed, absorbed in the contemplation of 
the objects of nature he had generally been as happy 
as a king. But now it was more than he could do to fight 
off melancholy. Driven to it by necessity he had parted, 
as we have seen, with his cherished geological specimens, 
and had courageously determined to repair his loss by at 
once setting about the formation of a new collection ; and 
this, he fondly anticipated would have surpassed in 
excellence the collection he had sold. But he had hoped 
against hope. He could not recover his lost customers. 
Competition was ruining him, and his pecuniary resources 
were daily growing worse and worse. All this weighed 
heavily on his mind. Thus, it came to pass that, when the 
sad intelligence was brought to him of his sister's death, it 
crushed him to the very ground. He became moody and 
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hypchondriac, and had no heart left in him for anything*. 
Indeed, for several months, he scarcely went abroad at alU 
and in geological and botanical pursuits, which had, hitherto,. 
so greatly delighted him, he took but a languid interest. 
Undoubtedly, as with so many people in this struggling^ 
world, the want of money was the chief cause of his 
depression. Indeed, no greater incubus can weigh upon 
the breast of an honest man than the dread of impending^ 
insolvency. Dick was constantly haunted by the thought 
of it, and it made him very wretched. Too many in such 
circumstances would have sought relief in drink. Dick,, 
however, was wise enough to keep clear of so delusive a 
temptation, which, instead of making him better, would in 
the end have made him worse. All through life he was- 
one of the most temperate and abstemious of men, and 
probably, at this period, more abstemious than was good 
for him. At any rate, his depression of mind so preyed 
upon his physical powers, that three months or more after 
the death of his sister, when, with chisel and hammer in 
hand, he again recommenced his geological exertions, he 
found himself speedily fatigued. He could not walk as- 
former ly with easy gait and elastic step,for, having frequently 
suffered of late from attacks of rheumatism, he had become 
a good deal crippled in his limbs. However, he persisted in 
his peregrinations until he could no longer enjoy them. In 
August 1 866, whilst searching for fossils on the hills, he was 
taken alarmingly unwell. With difficulty he reached his 
home, and went immediately to bed. For some time after- 
wards he was in a condition of burning fever, and for nearly^ 
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a week could not sleep at all. He temporarily rallied, and 
anticipated recovery. But it was not to be. Aneurism of 
the heart set in, succeeded by dropsy. His end was inevit- 
able, and he met it with hope and resignation. On Monday 
the 24th of December, 1866, at the age of 56, he placidly 
passed away. 

The people of Thurso, who had misunderstood him 
whilst living, appreciated his worth when dead. They 
buried him not only with public honours which he would 
have cared nothing for, but also with feelings of respect 
which he would have valued highly. His remains lie in 
Thurso cemetery, and an obelisk to commemorate his name 
has been raised on the site of his interment. 

He left no will ; for, excepting books, furniture, specimens, 
and flour, his property was simply nothing. The contents 
of one of his little rooms was given to his old and trusty 
servant, Ann Mackay, who survived him. The rest of his 
effects were disposed of to cancel his debts. 

Such is a brief sketch of the life of a genuine naturalist. 
His career, as we have seen, was certainly not a successful 
one in a pecuniary point of view ; but nevertheless, on the 
whole, it was a peculiarly happy one. " I have a sun and 
moon of my own," he once said in a letter to his sister, 
when clouds of adversity were darkening around him — " I 
have a sun and moon of my own : I am generally very 
cheerful, and often take some hearty laughs when no one 
is near me." He is an instance of the wholesome exhilara- 
tion which, even in the midst of depressing surroundings, a 
study of the things of nature is calculated to impart to the 
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mindy and a striking example of how, the more a man gets 
to know of them, the more his love of them increases. 

He was especially charmed with geology, and his regret 
was that having of necessity to look after the routine 
business of his trade, he was unable to devote to it a 
greater share of his attention. Poor fellow I he often 
wished himself wealthy, not to pass his days in indolence, 
but to give them unreservedly to science. " Geologists," 
he remauked, " should be all gentlemen with nothing else 
to do." 

He is surely, however, a pretty sufficient witness himself 
of how much may be done for geology, even by one, a 
great deal of whose time is necessarily employed about 
other things. Ladies too, I fancy, as well as " gentlemen 
with nothing else to do," might find it full of interest. 
Indeed, of all branches of natural history it is the most 
enchanting, telling us of extinct animals and plants of 
portentous dimensions, and of extraordinary changes of 
land and sea which beat all the fictions of romance. 

Had Dick been a married man instead of a confirmed 
old bachelor, it is hardly likely that he would ever have 
been heard of as a naturalist, though it is very probable 
indeed that he might have succeeded much better as a 
baker. A wife and family to toil for would materially 
have altered his career ; since it is plain, as I remarked at 
the outset, that the fortunes of every man are dependent 
on himself and his circumstances.' If his circumstances 
vary, so necessarily will the events of his life. 

But what Dick might have been under different circum- 
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stances, it is not my purpose to inquire. What he was I. 
have told you. We may smile at his eccentricities, but 
his virtues deserve our admiration. Not only was he good, 
but, considering" the difficulties he mastered in the pursuit 
of knowledge, I think also we must allow that he had in him 
some elements of greatness. 

" He was a man take him for all in all, 
We shall not look upon his like again." 

Well : I have brought before you to-night the story of 
a poor humble man, whose example — ^so far as the study 
of nature is concerned — might be followed with benefit by 
many who are better off in the world, and who sometimes 
complain of the weariness and monotony of their existence^ 
Notwithstanding his many trials and difficulties, his life, as 
you have seen, was on the whole a happy one. He found 
in his pursuits a solace for his troubles. lie spent his days 
in collecting botanical and geological specimens, and they 
afforded him ample delights; charming him with their 
beauty, and amazing him with their varied forms. They 
provided him with food for reflection, and — ^what is better 
still — raised his mind upwards to his God in rational and 
devout adoration. 
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